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CHAPTER X. 


NIDDERDALE COTTAGE, 


‘Wuo is Honor Nethecote ?” 

Dym’s curiosity began to feel 
aggravated by the constant recur- 
rence of this name. Who could 
this mysterious individual be, 
who seemed to be the presiding 
spirit of the day, so that nothing 
could be done without her super- 
vision ? Was she young, or old? If 
she were Humphrey’s sister, was 
she plain and freckled as he was ? 
Dym wondered. There is nothing 
like a mystery to excite interest. 
An unconscious fascination im- 
pelled Dym to every spot where 
Honor Nethecote’s name was men- 
tioned—it seemed to be on the 
lips of every one, rich or poor. 

‘ Honor’s taste—how beautiful !’ 
from Mrs. Trevor. ‘ Miss Nethe- 
cote—ah, she promised Doll her 
fuchsia should be put in a good 
place.’ The latter sotto voce from a 
lame, sickly-looking girl, who with 
one crutch was trying to push her 
way through a throng of merry-faced 
lasses. ‘Ah, where’s Phil, I won- 
der,’ with a patient sort of sigh 
that excited Dym’s compassion. 

‘You are tired—can I help you 
to find your friends? It must be 
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very fatiguing for you in this hot 
tent and with all this crowd,’ says 
Dym, in her pleasant voice. 

‘It is only Doll’s fuchsia, thank 
you. Ah, there it is! I can see 
it over those heads.’ 

‘You had better see it closer,’ 
returns Dym kindly. She pilots 
a way for the lame girl, and 
stations her very carefully where 
she can get a good view of the 
precious flower. She has no idea 
that this is the object of Guy 
Chichester’s chivalry this morning 
—the lame dressmaker, Grace 
Dunster. Grace looks up with 
sparkling eyes. ‘Isn't it beauti- 
ful? I wish Doll could see how 
well it looks. Ifit had been a child 
we couldn’t have tended it more. 
Phil used to wash its leaves and 
count the buds every morning. I 
think the squire will be pleased 
with it. Phil will carry it up when 
the show is over.’ 

‘Is it a present for the squire ? 
asks Dym, with a winning look. 
She hears all about it presently, 
when she and Grace are sitting 
together on a shady seat on a hil- 
lock under some trees. ‘The bands 
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tune up as briskly as though they 
were in the Cheltenham or Mont- 
pelier gardens. Mrs. Chichester 
and her court have retired to the 
coolest tent; the villagers are be- 
ginning to come in, in knots of twos 
and threes. Dym sees Phillis walk- 
ing with her fellow-servants from 
the Hall. Mistress Dorothy, in her 
black silk and Paisley shawl, curt- 
sies primly as she passes the hil- 
lock where Dym and her lame 
companion sit. 

‘I should like to hear all about 
it, Grace,’ says Dym, settling her- 
self comfortably against the tree- 
trunk ; and Grace, nothing loth, 
complies. 

It was a long story, but Dym 
did not weary of it—possibly be- 
cause it reminded her of Will's, 
wherein Mr. Chichester was ever 
the hero; without doubt he was 
Grace’s hero. The little dress- 
maker’s eyes filled with tears when 
she spoke of his generosity and 
goodness. 

Grace Dunster lived over Bur- 
gess the tailor’s ; she had two little 
rooms there, which she called 
home. But she did not live alone; 
she had two young sisters, whom 
she had to maintain with her 
needle. 

Grace did not dwell much on 
their poverty and struggles—it was 
not for naught that Grace Dunster 
had that sweet earnest face; pa- 
tience and endurance was written 
in every feature of it—but she 
spoke of Doll, who had epileptic 
fits, and would not live to be a wo- 
man; and Phil, who turned out 
to be a girl, ‘who is very rough, 
but homely, miss, and scours and 
cleans up so nicely, and helps me 
with a white seam when her les- 
sons are done and the other girls 
are at play.’ 

And then Grace related, but 
very brietly, how her foot had 
been bad from a child, and how it 
grew worse and worse, ‘till the 
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bone seemed to be on fire with 
pain ;) and Grace worked on by 
day, and cried herself to sleep at 
night, but softly, so as not to wake 
Phil; and how her face grew pale 
and pinched-like with the constant 
trouble of it, and folks said she 
would go into a consumption and 
die; and then how this came 
about to the squire’s ears, and one 
day, when Grace was sitting alone 
sobbing a bit over her work—just 
for relief’s sake—the squire and 
Miss Nethecote came in together, 
and were both of them so kind, 
and the squire asked her if she 
would be a good brave girl, and 
do what he told her; and when 
she said ‘ Yes,’ but very wander- 
ingly, he told her that Miss Nethe- 
cote had offered to take Phil and 
Doll home to Nidderdale Cottage, 
and promised her old servant 
should look after Doll; but that 
he was going to send Grace down 
to a grand London hospital, where 
the cleverest doctors in the world 
would see her poor foot, and tell 
her what must be done to it; and 
when Grace cried, though it was 
only out of pure gratitude and joy 
like, ‘at being so thought of, miss,’ 
he promised there and then that 
he would come up to London and 
see her. 

And he kept his word, and 
came twice or thrice into the great 
hospital ward when the amputa- 
tion was over, and Grace was re- 
lieved of her life-long burden; 
nay, more, when the doctors said 
it would be long before she would 
be strong and fit for work again, he 
sent her to another beautiful hos- 
pital built somewhete on the sea- 
shore, where for six happy weeks 
Grace could see the waves rippling 
over the sand, and drink in health 
with the sweet sea-breezes. 

Nor did his kindness end there ; 
‘for if he did not meet me him- 
self at the station and bring me 
home in his fine open carriage, 
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which will hold eight comfortable, 
miss; and there I found Phil and 
Doll and Miss Nethecote, and the 
tea-table all dressed up with flow- 
ers, just as though it were a school 
feast. Why, it is making you cry, 
miss, I declare ! 

Dym did actually brush away a 
tear. The narrative, simple as it 
was, moved her to tearful interest. 
What a great benevolent heart it 
must be that could interest itself 
in the trouble of a poor seam- 
stress ! Other men were doubtless as 
generous as Mr. Chichester; many 
a one would have sent the poor 
little sufferer to the London hos- 
pital, and, perhaps, even to the 
convalescent home—the lives of 
rich men abound in such deeds of 
largesse and almsgiving—but who 
among these Dives in purple would 
have troubled themselves with 
even a thought of the girl lying 
lonely and home-sick in her dis- 
tant ward, pining for news of Doll 
and Phil, and ready to cry her 
eyes out with joy over the beauti- 
ful letter Miss Nethecote had sent, 
enclosing a note in round hand 
from Phil; and who but the squire 
would have brought his carriage 
round to the station door, and 
himself supported poor little 
Grace’s tottering steps down those 
dreadful stone stairs! But the 
climax of the story, the flower- 
decked table, brought her back to 
the old grievance: ‘Who was 
Miss Nethecote?? And she was 
about to put some leading ques- 
tion to Grace when Mr. Nethecote 
himself appeared at the foot of the 
hillock. 

He doffed his straw hat, and 
looked so hard at Dym that she 
felt frightened. She found out 


afterwards that he was very short- 
sighted. 

‘Miss Elliott—ah, Grace, how 
dye do? In pleasant company, I 
see— Miss Elliott, the squire 
wants you to come down to the 


tent and have some refreshment, 
before it is too hot and crowded.’ 

He had not forgotten her, then ? 

Dym looked pleased, but returned 
rather diffidently that she would 
rather stay where she was, unless 
Mrs. Chichester wanted her. 

‘Madam doesn’t want you,’ re- 
turned Mr. Nethecote brusquely ; 
‘there’s a regular bevy of dowagers 
in there,’ nodding contemptuously 
to the tent below. ‘“‘See the con- 
quering Hero comes,” that’s out of 
compliment to you, squire,’ as Guy 
Chichester’s broad shoulders ap- 
peared below. ‘ Here isa rebel for 
you! Miss Elliott won’t obey 
orders—rather stop where she is.’ 

Mr. Chichester looked up and 
smiled. ‘ As though you can expect 
anything but contradiction from a 
woman, Humphrey,’ in a tone of 
unusual benevolence. ‘Can't you 
bring her and Grace something 
good up there? Miss Elliott, I 
think after all you put on that 
pink gown for effect—you are so 
determined to show it. Holloa, 
Berwick, what are you after?’ as 
the boy rushed past him, panting 
and breathless. 

‘I am only going to the house 
to fetch my wickets and bat, cou- 
sin Guy; those fellows up there 
want to get up a game of cricket. 
Well, what now, squire?’ as Guy 
coolly took him by the shoulders 
and marched him off in a different 
direction, to where a knot of boys 
were assembled. 

‘I say, you boys, who proposed 
cricket ?” 

The squire’s tone was so awful, 
that consternation and silence pre- 
vailed, till a small boy said, ‘ Bur- 
gess, sir ; and was instantly hustled 
to the front. 

‘Who was that who peached on 
the other? Tim Rydell? Tim, I 
pity your father. I wouldn’t be 
the father of a sneak. Burgess, 
stand forward.’ 

‘Yes, squire.’ 
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A sturdy curly-haired boy plant- 
ed himself before the squire, grin- 
ning from ear to ear. 

‘You are the culprit, Ned, are 
you? 

‘Yes, squire,’ perfectly unabash- 
ed by the publicity of the rebuke. 

‘You are the boy who seduced 
stilts and monkeys into this ground, 
and now you propose cricket.’ 

‘Well, we tossed up heads and 
tails, and cricket came down heads ; 
and Brookes said dancing was slow, 
and we couldn’t manage prisoner's 
base, and Master Burke he offered 
to fetch his bat and things ; and it 
is such a nice smooth bit of land, 
squire,’ finished Ned in a wheedling 
tone. 

‘You are a nice set of scamps, 
you are! Do you think cricket- 
balls are sugar-plums, that they can 
be allowed amongst the tents and 
dresses? Do you want Miss 
Nethecote to act long-stop, as she 
did last year, when a ball from 
your bowling, Burgess, nearly 
knocked down Grace Dunster? 
Did I not interdict cricket then and 
there? What do you mean by 
such gross disobedience? Ber- 
wick, I am ashamed of you !” 

‘ Please, cousin Guy—’ 

‘Please, squire’-—a chorus of 
‘O sir! 

‘Notaword. I hate insubordi- 
nation. Boys, you all know me— 
that I will be minded. Berwick, 
you deserve a thrashing; only 
your mother would never forgive 
me ; nevertheless, you and Bur- 
gess, as ringleaders, must quick 
march off the field ; and you may 
take that little sneak Tim Rydell 
with you. Come, be off with you ! 

‘ Nay, nay, I’ll go bail for them, 
squire,’ in Humphrey Nethecote’s 
tones. 

‘No bail!’ was the severe answer. 

‘ Boys, come to me; I will take 
you under my protection. Mr. 
Chichester, you cannot refuse a 
favour to a lady—please grant a 
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general amnesty and pardon the 
ringleaders.’ 

‘Too bad, Miss Nethecote—you 
have always a trick of turning up 
when you are not wanted. I am 
not in a mood for forgiveness.’ 

Dym peeped forward, but there 
was such a crowd round the squire 
and the boys that, in spite of her 
elevated position, it was impossible 
to see clearly; there were several 
ladies standing near, all strangers 
to Dym, but the voice did not be- 
long to them—it evidently pro- 
ceeded from one of the tent-doors. 

‘ In spite of your remarks, justice 
must be tempered with mercy. 
Boys, make your apology to the 
squire, and promise to do better 
for the future.’ 

‘Weare sorry, sir.’ ‘I wish I had 
knocked my head against a wall 
before I proposed it,’ added Ned 
remorsefully ; and ‘ Cousin Guy, I'll 
just carry my bat back,’ from Ber- 
wick. 

‘Well, is Justice appeased, Mr. 
Chichester ?” 

‘Oh, go your ways, boys,’ was 
the squire’s somewhat irritated an- 
swer; ‘next time, when Miss Nethe- 
cote is not by to beg you off, I'll 
thrash the whole lot of you.’ This 
terrible threat was received with a 
shout of laughter; and the crowd 
merrily dispersed. 

‘Got her innings as usual,’ mut- 
tered Mr. Chichester, as he went 
back to rejoin the ladies; and 
Humphrey Nethecote came back 
to Dym with the good things he 
had provided for her and Grace. 

‘Which was Miss Nethecote? 
she asked, leaning eagerly forward ; 
but Humphrey, who was assisting 
Grace, did not hear her question. 
By and by, when they had finished, 
and Grace, having sighted Phil from 
below, had hastily adjusted her 
crutch and gone down in search of 
her, this singular individual came 
and stationed himself against the 
tree-trunk, 
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‘Don’t let me detain you. I 
mean, there is plenty of room to 
sit down,’ Dym hastily added, 
fearing she had been rude. 

‘Eh, what? Iam afraid I did not 
hear you. Qh, there is no occa- 
sion for me to go down just yet— 
and the squire asked me particu- 
larly to look after you.’ 

‘He is very kind,’ answered Dym, 
in a low voice. 

‘Kind! Ah, the squire’s always 
kind, except to those boys just 
now. Ah, Honor had him there. 
I told Honor once that the squire 
ought to be a Jew; heis so careful 
to carry out that bit of the Mosaic 
law about the widow, the father- 
less, and the stranger. I should 
think you found that out at St. 
Luke’s, didn’t you?’ with an inter- 
rogative glance. 

Dym wondered what Mr. Nethe- 
cote would have thought if he had 
heard the story of Ned Smithers. 
Not but what it was all of a piece 
with Grace Dunster’s hero. Will 
had done well to warn her against 
hero-worship. She assented very 
quietly to Mr. Nethecote’s ques- 
tion. To tell the truth, the worthy 
Yorkshireman somewhat bored 
Dym, who was a very lively little 
creature; he had spoiled her ¢é¢e-d- 
‘te with Grace; and she made up 
her mind with Dymphna-like ob- 
stinacy that if his sister were like 
him she must be very plain indeed. 

‘That was a queer idea of the 
squire’s, taking up his residence in 
Kentish Town, wasn’t it?’ went 
on Humphrey, in his gruff good- 
natured voice. ‘There’s no notion 
what a man may do when he is 
once off his balance. I daresay, 
if your brother were here, he could 
tell us plenty of amusing anecdotes. 
No matter where he goes or what 
he does, our squire is sure to be 
talked about.’ 

Dym, who was very shrewd, ga- 
thered three things from this speech 
—first, to quote common parlance, 
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‘that there was a screw loose 
somewhere ;’ but this was no news 
to her. Only the expression ‘ off 
his balance’ set her thinking 
whether Mr. Chichester might be 
somewhat wrong in his head; but 
after a minute she rejected this 
idea with disdain: the very thought 
was disloyal to her hero. Next 
she discovered that this worthy 
Humphrey was bitten with the 
same enthusiasm, and that in some 
sort of way he was a sturdy matter- 
of-fact prop to the erratic genius 
of Guy Chichester. 

‘Ho, ho! so the squire has his 
mentor too,’ she thought gleefully ; 
but in this respect she was wrong. 
Humphrey Nethecote was not Guy 
Chichester’s mentor. 

On the contrary ; she found out 
afterwards, though Humphrey in 
his canine-like fidelity would have 
laid down his life for his friend, he 
did not possess the slightest power 
or influence over the squire—his 
next speech proved the truth of 
this. 

‘Eh, it was an odd idea,’ he con- 
tinued musingly. ‘Perhaps I ama 
little old-fashioned in my notions— 
Honor says I am—but I never can 
see the sense of a man kicking 
over the traces. That's the squire’s 
fault; he gets the bit between his 
teeth, a wrong idea in his head, 
and he bolts off with it. Why, ifhe 
had stuck to my advice—which he 
never does, bless you—he would 
have just taken the home farm off 
my shoulders, and worked all those 
new-fangled ideas of his. But no; 
he must be off to Kentish Town, 
and teaching ragged boys in the 
night-school, and doing goodness 
knows what besides ; and for all I 
can say, Honor only laughs at 
him.’ 

Evidently Mr. Nethecote thought 
that Mr. Elliott’s sister would be 
pretty conversant with the squire’s 
vagaries. She hardly knew what 
answer to make to this strange 
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confidence ; and afraid of saying 
too much, she merely asked, ‘Is 
Honor your sister?’ which was a 
little bit of hypocrisy on her part. 

‘What’s to do now?’ he return- 
ed, looking at her in surprise. ‘ Of 
course Honor Nethecote must be 
my sister—my half-sister, I should 
say, for the same mother couldn't 
have the pair of us.’ 

‘Then she is not like you? 

Humphrey Nethecote wrinkled 
up his light eyebrows; and light 
eyebrows on a freckled face are 
no beauty. 

*‘Coom, coom, Miss Elliott, you 
are trying your fu-un on me; for 
Mr. Nethecote’s speech was very 
broad. ‘I must tell the Duchess 
that—like me, indeed! and Mr. 
Nethecote laughed heartily. 

‘ How was I to know?’ returned 
Dym a little pertly. ‘I have not 
seen your sister.’ 

‘Do you know what a farmer 
once said to her? ‘‘ Thee art t’ 
tightest lass, Miss Nethecote,” he 
said, “ not only in the West Riding, 
but in the whole of Yorkshire ; and 
I'd drive a hard bargain to buy 
thee if thy cheeks weren’t but a 
verra little bit redder.” How the 
squire laughed, and advised Honor 
to rub her cheeks !’ 

Dym was very perplexed, but 
she began to like honest Humphrey 
in spite of herself. 

‘Honor would have been up at 
the Great House to see you this 
morning,’ he continued, ‘but for 
the bustle of this flower-show. It is 
early days to ask you, but I sup- 
pose madam, as we call her, is 
very kind to you ? 

‘Very; but I like the squire 
best,’ returned Dym, with the fear- 
lessness, but hardly the reticence, of 
eighteen. Humphrey gave a low 
prolonged whistle, and stared at her ; 
but Dym’s piquant, innocent, little 
face evidently disarmed him, and 
he broke into a candid smile. 

‘Ah, everybody’s alike, high 
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and low, rich and poor, man or 
woman. I believe there’s the bell 
for the prizes—see how the people 
are crowding in. Shall I elbow you 
a passage, Miss Elliott, or do you 
prefer the fresh air outside?’ 

‘Yes, yes; don’t wait for me, 
please—I know you are wanted ; 
and afraid of monopolising him, 
Dym ran down the tiny slope and 
wandered about the field by her- 
self rather aimlessly, thinking every 
now and then that even that stupid 
Humphrey was better company 
than none; and keenly alive to 
the discomfort of being alone in a 
crowd, before many minutes were 
over she was ready to envy Phillis, 
who was walking with a trim-look- 
ing lad, evidently a mechanic by 
his dress. 

Phillis blushed and curtsied in 
answer to Dym’s nod; and then 
Dym came upon Grace Dunster 
sitting in a shady nook with a shock- 
headed girl in a flaming red frock 
and white pinafore, evidently Phil, 
but both looked so happy that she 
would not disturb them, and wan- 
dered on disconsolately till she 
found an empty seat near a stand 
of exotics ; there were very few peo- 
ple about, and in watching them 
Dym got drowsy, and nearly went 
to sleep. 

She really was dreaming, or 
something like it; for she opened 
her eyes and said, ‘ Will!’ when a 
hand was laid on her shoulder. 

‘Will! nosuch luck. Here, I’ve 
found her asleep, I do declare! 
cried Guy Chichester’s cheery voice; 
at which Dym was wide awake in 
a moment. ‘ Here, Honor, come 
and take this child home with you, 
and give her some tea ; my mother 
will not want her—we have twenty 
to thirty people up at the house.’ 

‘Very well,’ assented a quiet 
voice behind her. 

Dym turned quickly round, and 
at last found herself face to face 
with the owner of it. 
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And her first impression was that 
Miss Nethecote was the most sin- 
gular person she had ever met, and 
her next that she was the most 
beautiful woman she had ever seen 
in her life. And this opinion was 
confirmed when she saw her in her 
own home, when the shady hat no 
longer concealed the broad white 
forehead and wide-open gray eyes. 
The Yorkshire farmer was right. 
Miss Nethecote was very pale, but 
the shape of the face was perfect ; 
and Dym had never before seen 
that peculiar shade of brown hair 
which looks as though the sun 
were always shining on it. 

The singularity, after all, lay 
chiefly in her dress: in spite of the 
warmth of the evening and the 
festivity of the occasion, Miss 
Nethecote wore a dark-blue cash- 
mere dress, fitting almost as closely 
as a riding habit, and a low riding 
hat and feathers. * Very well,’ was 
all. she said ; but the pleasantness 
of her smile made up for the brevity 
of her greeting, and she held out 
her hand to Dym. It was ungloved, 
and even in that moment of soft 
pressure a vivid remembrance of 
Mr. Chichester’s words in the porch 
rushed to her memory: he had 
said he ‘liked a large benevolent- 
looking hand.’ Here it was; wo- 
man’s hand as it was, Dym’s lithe 
little fingers seemed quite lost in it. 

Strange that that first moment of 
greeting should bring pain to Dym! 
Might it not be ominous of the 
strange power and fascination that, 
in spite of all her efforts, Honor 
Nethecote was to exercise over our 
little heroine? For as time wert 
on Dym could have wished she 
had never seen Honor Nethecote’s 
face ; while all the while she loved 
and clave to her, as women have 
loved and claved since the days of 
Ruth the Moabitess, 

Miss Nethecote, after her brief 
word of assent, seemed to think 
further delay unnecessary, for she 
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turned aside as though to lead the 
way, but Mr. Chichester stopped 
her. 

‘If I were you, I would take the 
short cut across the fields; she 
seems very tired. I will make it 
all right with my mother.’ 

Miss Nethecote nodded. ‘Come, 
Miss Elliott.’ 

‘Good-night, Honor,’ looking 
wistfully after them. 

* Good-night, squire,’ with a non- 
chalant wave of her hand, without 
turning her head. ‘ Don’t forget 
mercy when you are dealing with 
justice next time.’ 

Dym, who felt, lamb like, that she 
was going to be sacrificed to a fresh 
injury, and was not quite easy in 
her mind as to what Mrs. Chichester 
would say to this proceeding, could 
not help looking round as they 
walked on. Mr. Chichester was 
still standing in the tent-door, 
shading his eyes and watching 
them. They were crossing on the 
unfrequented part of the field. 
*Can you climb a fence?’ asked 
Miss Nethecote abruptly. Here was 
a new inconsistency ; fancy this tall 
magnificent-looking woman climb- 
ing aferce! Butto Dym’s surprise 
she achieved it far more lightly than 
even Dym herself. 

‘[ hope you are not afraid of 
bulls,’ was the 1ext observation ; 
to which Dym, without any hesita- 
tion, replied that she was very, very 
much afraid of them, and that, if 
Miss Nethecote would allow her, 
she would rather go back ; and so 
on. 
This brought matters to a 
standstill; and Miss Nethecote 
walked on for a minute, as though 
gravely considering the position of 
affairs. 

‘If we go back through the vil- 
lage and round by the Mill, it will 
make the difference of more than 
three-quarters of a mile; and Mr. 
Chichester says you are very tired 
So am I,’ she added, seeing Dym 
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was ready to disclaim this eagerly. 
‘Mr. Trevor's cattle will certainly 
be out in the field; I passed them 
this afternoon; but old Cerberus, 
his black bull, was not amongst 
them. Yes,’ she continued, with 
the decision of a general who had 
just reviewed his forces, and had 
made up his mind to do battle— 
‘yes, I think we can venture; if 
you are afraid, you shall take the 
side nearest the hedge. I'll promise 
you for your comfort, Miss Elliott, 
that I will be thoroughly tossed 
before I will let them touch you.’ 

All this was very terrible to 
Dym ; but there was a ‘no-appeal’ 
sort of tone in Miss Nethecote’s 
voice which made her think an ar- 
gument would be fruitless; evi- 
dently there was more than one 
strong will in Birstwith. A con- 
sciousness of not wishing to be 
laughed at made her determined 
to go through with it. She quaked 
visibly though when they came to 
the meadow, and found it full of 
moving black bodies and formid- 
able horns ; though Miss Nethecote 
pretended not to see it. ‘ Fortune 
favours the brave,’ they say ; there 
was no awful catastrophe or hair- 
breadth escape of two females down 
in the uteley Bridge, Nidderdale, 
and Ripon Herald that week. Toss- 
ing and goring may be Taurus- 
like qualities ; but Squire Trevor's 
cattle preferred quietly ruminating 
and whisking off flies to any such 
amusement; and only one sound 
resembling a bellow made Dym’s 
heart beat more quickly. 

‘There, the danger is over; as 
usual, anticipation is worse than 
reality. But I know what our 
black cattle are to a Londoner’s 
eyes. You would have good nerve, 
Miss Elliott, if you had not a trick 
of turning so pale: in six months 
you will think nothing of going 
through these fields alone.’ 

‘Never!’ was the vehement re- 
joinder. ‘Why, how far you 
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live from the village, Miss Nethe- 
cote!’ 

‘ By choice, and not from neces- 
sity,’ was the somewhat singular 
reply ; and as Dym looked sur- 
prised, ‘ Before Mr. ‘Trevor came 
to Birstwith my brother wished very 
much to take his house; but | 
told him it was far too near the 
Great House and the Vicarage, and 
he gave it up, though it was larger 
and more convenient for him, poor 
fellow ; but I could not tolerate living 
in the village.’ 

‘Mr. Chichester seems to like 
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it. 
‘Oh, the squire! He is no cri- 
terion. In spite of his liking, he 


takes care to relieve it often enough 
of his presence. If one were a man, 
able to go to London, Paris, or 
Rome, or even to Kentish ‘Town, 
when one wished, it might be dif- 
ferent; but a woman is such a 
cooped-up creature,’ with a sigh 
ending inasmile. ‘Why, I should 
be obliged to stop in from week 
end to week end, and repent in 
dust and ashes, whenever I add a 
fresh trimming to my dress, or get 
anew bonnet. I have left off dress- 
ing in Birstwith.’ 

Dym was getting new lights now. 
‘You mean that every one notices 
what you have on, and talks about 
it. I have heard it is always the 
case in villages.’ 

‘Oh, the talk would not hurt me. 
I never hear gossip ; it is the base 
imitation of the real article that 
tries my woman’s soul. Never be- 
lieve a woman is above this weak- 
ness, Miss Elliott; it is a libel on 
our sex. All the good women in 
the Bible were fond of dress. Oh, 
I am no Puritan, not I.’ 

‘I think it is too bad to copy 
fashions,’ exclaimed Dym, who was 
enjoying this thoroughly feminine 
conversation. 

‘Do you? You have a pink bon- 
net on to-day. Yes, it is very 
pretty—inexpensively trimmed too ; 
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it will just come within the means 
of Phillis and her sisters ; unless, 
not being Mrs. Fortescue’s or Miss 
Nethecote’s, it is not fashionable 
enough for them.’ Then as Dim 
laughed ; ‘1 assure you once, Miss 
Elhott, I wore a gray silk—I adore 
gray silk. The following Sunday 
-—no, the next but one—half the 
church was in gray. I was not in 
a devout mood, and I counted fif- 
teen, in all materials, from gray 
rep and poplin down te mousseline 
de laine and gray dutile. Absurd, 
was it not?? as Dym laughed. 
‘Now you may form some sort 
of conjecture why I dislike living 
in a village. One may wear out 
Birstwith patience by adhering 
closely to one costume; but in 
other ways how is Birstwith’s curi- 
vsity to be bafiled ?” 

Miss Nethecote had a slow, 
musing way of talking occasionally, 
but she looked up now and spoke 
more quickly. 

‘Ah, there’s our house—Nidder- 
dale Housg, or Cottage we will call it 





—you can see the low gray roof 


shining through the trees.’ 

‘And that other one?’ asked 
Dym, pointing to a building a little 
farther down the road. 

‘Oh, that is Woodside, where 
Mr. Grey, the doctor, lives. It is 
a little out of the way for his prac- 
tice, but there was no house 
vacant in the village. His wife is a 
sad invalid. I have been sitting 
with her nearly all the afternoon, 
gossiping and playing with her 
babies.’ 

*Do you like her? Is she nice ?” 
For Dym had a laudable desire to 
learn all she could of her future 
neighbours. 

* Yes, I like her very much ; she 
is the nicest woman in Birstwith,’ 
was the frank rejoinder. 

* What, nicer than Mrs. Chiches- 
ter?’ But Dym was sorry for her 
thoughtless remark afterwards. A 
slight, almost imperceptible, change 
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came over Miss Nethecote’s fine 
face ; but when Dym looked again 
it was gone. Possibly Miss Nethe- 
cote thought honesty was the best 
policy, for her answer was very 
straightforward. 

‘Well, perhaps I am not a fair 
judge; I like Mrs. Chichester ex- 
tremely, but then we never can get 
on together. When two women 
have two such wills, it would be 
wonderful if they were not to clash 
sometimes. Don't you like a tho- 
roughly helpless woman ?” 

‘No,’ returned Dym promptly, 
finding it was necessary to assert 
her own individuality, * not at all.’ 

‘That is because you are help- 
yourself. What, as Dym 
seemed bent on defending herself, 
‘don’t you like to lean all your 
weight on somebody? Is not it 
“Will, Will!” from morning to 
night? You see, a little bird tells 
me all manner of things, Miss El- 
hott. One of these days it will not 
be “ Will,” but somebody else.’ 

*T am sure I shall not like Mrs. 
Grey,’ returned Dym_ viciously. 
What was the use of asserting her- 
self? Already she was worsted in 
her argument. Of course she was 
helpless, and she knew it ; but Miss 
Nethecote need not have found it 
out so soon: she was as bad as, or 
even worse than, the squire him- 
self. 

‘You are deciding on poor evi- 
dence. If we were not both so tired, 
I would take you on to Wood. 
side, and make you retract your 
words before tea. As it is, I will 
content myself with observing that 
Esther Grey is the sweetest woman 
and the worst wife I ever saw; if 
she were not such a good mother, 
I might declare her unredeemable.’ 

* My mind refuses to admit such 
an inconsistency, Miss Nethecote.’ 

‘You are afraid you spoke pre- 
maturely. Pray don’t go to Mrs. 
Fortescue for her opinion of my 
favourite; she says Esther is a 


less 
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wretched manager, and that Mr. 
Grey has a sad time of it with an 
ailing wife, six children, and small 
means ; and perhaps she is right. 
Well, we all have our faults ; it is 
peccavi with most ofus. Now, is 
this not a pretty corner ?’ 

They had crossed the last field, 
and had come out on a little patch 
of white road shaded with trees, 
and with a trout stream flowing 
beside it. Beyond lay a pictur- 
esque piece of broken grass land, 
resembling a miniature common. 

‘The air is fresher and more 
bracing up here than if we lived 
lower down in the valley. Well, 
welcome to Nidderdale Cottage, 
Miss Elliott and unlocking a door 
in the wall, Dym found herself in 
a pleasant garden—half garden, 
half orchard—with a trim little 
lawn and straggling walks, bor- 
dered with apple-trees, and a 
long gray cottage, with a bow- 
window, the porch quite smoth- 
ered with honeysuckle and roses. 

‘What a dear place! cried Dym. 
There was a bubble and trickle of 
water everywhere ; on the lawn 
was a bed of creamy tea-roses ; in 
every corner, and even through 
the trees, gleamed tall turk’s-cap 
lilies; a sweetbrier hedge steeped 
the evening air with fragrance ; 
some doves cooed from the roof. 
‘ How sweet and still it all is! Of 
course it is not so grand, but it is 
prettier far than Ingleside.’ 

‘Oh, don't speak against Ingle- 
side! I love it,’ returned Miss 
Nethecote, rather contradictively. 
‘Yes, it is pretty enough, and 
Humphrey takes great pains with 
it. But if women have cages, I 
should like mine to be a gilded 
one. ‘The rooms are not high or 
large enough for my taste; but all 
the same,’ continued this singular 
being, ‘I suppose I shall live and 
die here.’ 

Dym made no answer. To her 
Nidderdale Cottage appeared a 
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perfect Paradise. The rooms were 
not large, certainly, and were evi- 
dently few in number, but they 
were furnished with exquisite taste, 
and in perfect accordance with the 
cottage-like exterior. The principal 
sitting-room—Miss Nethecote cor- 
rected her when she said drawing- 
room—was fitted up with gray da- 
mask, and had rose hangings ; and 
Honor’s room was full of beautiful 
things—Parian statuettes, Swiss 
carvings, a kneeling figure in Geno- 
ese marble, and Roman mosaics 
were prettily grouped on table and 
bracket. ‘After all,’ as Dym 
thought, ‘there was no lack of 
gilding in Miss Nethecote’s cage.’ 
Guy Chichester had said that what- 
ever Humphrey Nethecote touched 
turned to gold. It certainly seemed 
as though it were his hobby to 
lavish pretty things on his sister. 
In spite of the low ceiling and lat- 
ticed windows, she thought that 
there was not a room in Ingleside 
more to her taste than Honor’s 
bower. 

It made her think more highly 
of Mr. Nethecote, and she was 
rather disappointed when Honor, 
in her matter-of-fact way, remarked 
that they had newly furnished the 
house last year, when some money 
had come to her, but that the 
statuettes and Swiss carvings had 
been given her by a friend. 

‘How nice to have such a 
friend ! ejaculated Dym, in the 
innocence of her heart. 

‘Very,’ returned Miss Nethe- 
cote dryly; ‘especially as I hate 
gifts, and the friend knows that I 
do. Miss Elliott, if you are ready, 
shall we go down-stairs? Hum- 
phrey will be on the field till nine 
o'clock, but he will be home in 
time to walk back to Ingleside 
with you.’ 

What a pleasant evening that 
was! Dym put down her first 
visit to Nidderdale Cottage as one 
of her red-letter days. She had 
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never before enjoyed the society 
of an intellectual, thoroughly wo- 
manly woman ; for, with all her 
eccentricities, Miss Nethecote was 
certainly that. 

They grew very confidential over 
the cosy little meal, which was laid 
out in the bow-window of a tiny 
room looking over the trout 
stream and the meadow; the 
grass ran up to the very window ; 
one stepped over the ledge on to 
the green soft carpet. There was 
a group of alder-trees at one end, 
and two beautiful Alderneys, as 
unlike as possible to Squire Tre- 
vor’s cattle, were quietly chewing 
the cud under their shade ; a row 
of beehives stood near the house ; 
a flock of white geese were stretch- 
ing out their long necks and flap- 
ping their wings noisily. 

* How beautiful ! observed Dym, 
with something like a sigh. 

* Yes, ifonly cows and grass could 
fill one’s life,’ repeated Miss Ne- 
thecote, witha dreamy smile. She 
had dropped the slight brusquerie 
that Dym had noticed—for people 
said Miss Nethecote could be 
brusque sometimes, and they were 
right ; she sat opposite Dym, with 
grand white forehead and bright 
candid eyes, looking so fair and 
good that Dym caught herself 
wondering what Will would think 
of her, and if she would be right 
in electing Miss Nethecote as her 
heroine. 

Dym’s straightforward little soul 
was charmed with the largeness 
and simplicity of Honor’s nature. 
With all her reticence, she could 
be as frank and outspoken as Dym 
herself. 

Her answers always went straight 
to the point. Honor was always 
ready with her yea, yea, and her 
nay, nay, when other people would 
have hesitated or equivocated. 
She was perfectly honest—people 
said too much so; for example, 
Dym was admiring a richly-chased 
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chocolate-pot, and asked if it were 
an heirloom. 

‘No,’ returned Miss Nethecote 
quietly ; ‘it was a present from the 
same kind friend to Humphrey 
on his birthday. We do not 
boast heirlooms in our family. I 
remember the time when Hum- 
phrey was quite a poor man—that 
is, comparatively poor, you know. 
Ah, he has had his work to do in 
the world! No wonder he is a 
little rough, poor fellow. In those 
days I did not talk of gray-silk 
gowns, Miss Elliott.’ 

‘I think I heard Mr. Chichester 
say something of this,’ replied 
Dym. 

‘Did he tell you that we had 
lodgings at the Mill, and that no 
one in Birstwith would have 
thought of visiting us? That was 
when Humphrey was the old 
squire’s under-bailiff, and I was 
little more than a child. Poor 
old Humphrey, his pride had 
something to bear then. And 
just look at him now—there is not 
a man more respected in the West 
Riding ; and it is all his own do- 
ing too.’ 

‘After all there must be some- 
thing in Humphrey Nethecote,’ 
thought Dym remorsefully. 

‘But now I want to know more 
about you and your brother,’ con- 
tinued Miss Nethecote winningly. 
She took the girl’s hand and drew 
her gently to the corner of the old- 
fashioned couch, and then sat 
down beside her. ‘ Never mind 
about Humphrey and me—it is a 
stupid subject, and one that will 
keep. Ihave heard so much about 
Mr. Elliott and St. Luke’s, and I 
am longing to hear more.’ 

Dym needed no other encour- 
agement. In a few more minutes 
she was pouring out her little life 
history of failures and trials. Miss 
Nethecote listened with admirable 
patience to the long story of Will’s 
illness, which Dym seemed never 
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weary of repeating, and did not 
once own she had heard it all be- 
fore. Now and then she spoke a 
few words of encouragement and 
sympathy, as though to draw her 
out. 

But, as Dym remembered after- 
wards, Miss Nethecote talked very 
little. 

She sat, in the flower-scented 
twilight, beside the open window, 
looking dreamily out on the bed 
of roses all the time Dym was 
faltering out her tender little ego- 
tisms. The moonlight touched the 
white forehead and coronet of 
brown hair with a soft halo, and 
then fell on the large ringless 
hands, so quietly folded in her lap; 
once they stirred slightly as Dym 
waxed bolder and spoke of Mr. 
Latimer and the Great Unknown. 
She caught her breath and sighed 
when Dym, in her young enthu- 
siasm, blundered on to the story 
of the dying navvy, and once bade 
her go on almost abruptly. 

‘I did not tell this to Mrs. Chi- 
chesterthis morning,’ finished Dym, 
with an excited little laugh; ‘I 
thought it better not. And now— 
how cold your hands are, Miss 
Nethecote !’ 

‘Oh, it is nothing ; we have been 
sitting so long by the open window. 
Your voice was rather pathetic in 
the darkness. Yes, you were right 
not totell. Guy—Mr. Chichester, 
I mean—would not like any one to 
know this. You must keep it 
sacred between yourself and Will ;? 
then, as she drew the girl towards 
her with a kiss, ‘ There, God bless 
you! I mean, thank Heaven for it! 
You see, he died repentant.’ 

But the strangest part was that, 
as Honor kissed her, something wet 
touched Dym’s cheek at the same 
moment. And the next minute 
Honor rose without a word, and 
passed through the open window 
into the lily-scented darkness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A BIT OF THE SQUIRE’S TEMPER. 


Dyw’s first day at Ingleside had 
been an eventful one ; but for the 
next few weeks her life flowed on 
with almost unbroken regularity. 

A pleasing routine of duties filled 
up every hour of the day. Never 
idle herself, Mrs. Chichester found 
constant employment for her young 
companion’s active mind and 
fingers—listlessness and vacuum 
were abhorrent to the mistress of 
Ingleside. In spite of her drudgery 
as governess, Dym had never been 
so fully as well as happily em- 
ployed in her life. 

Dym fitted into her niche with 
admirable tact. Quick to observe 
and learn, she soon discovered her 
proper place in the house, and kept 
it. Her bright brisk ways suited 
Mrs. Chichester to a nicety, and 
though she still lectured the girl 
kindly on little failings, or took 
herto task gently for her brusquerie 
and impulsiveness, there was such 
sincere affection in her tone that 
Dym ceased to take umbrage at it, 
or to shy at every word like an un- 
broken colt. 

Dym on her part soon learnt to 
love Mrs. Chichester very heartily, 
though her love as yet lacked the 
enthusiasm of thorough partisan- 
ship. Loyal to her old predilection, 
she took Guy Chichester’s part 
through thick and thin, and stout- 
ly maintained that his mother 
wanted tact ; but she was very 
tolerant nevertheless, and soon 
manifested an almost daughter-like 
dutifulness, submitting herself to 
the dictums of the elder lady with 
a docility that secretly astonished 
Mr. Chichester. 

‘The Dymphnaanglesare wearing 
off nicely and rounding themselves,’ 
he wrote once to Will. ‘My 
mother’s discipline is doing your 
sister a great deal of good. I did 
not think before that Miss Elliott 
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possessed the bump of reverence, 
but she gives in to all my mother’s 
fads very prettily, and it is pleasant 
to see their honest affection for 
each other. My mother has been 
twice as bright since Miss Elliott 
came.’ 

It was a pity Dym could not see 
that letter, for the one drop that 
was lacking in her enjoyment was 
Mr. Chichester himself. 

He was very good to her, and 
showed her plenty of grave kind- 
ness ; but the indefinable change 
of manner that she had first noticed 
in St. Luke’s porch had returned 
the very next day after the flower- 
show, and had continued with 
slight intermission ever since. 

Dym had never again sinned 
against his fastidiousness ; but for 
some days she was nervous, and 
feared to address him, till Mrs. 
Chichester, with characteristic gen- 
tleness, set her mind completely at 
rest on this subject. 


* My dear,’ she said, one day, 
blushing a little over her words, as 
though they were difficult to her, 
‘my son has been talking to me, 
and I find that his views differ from 


mine. I am afraid he has sadly 
radical opinions ; but we must not 
forget that he is master here. He 
wishes no formality in the form of 
your address to him ; so, my dear’ 
—as Dym blushed and looked un- 
comfortable—‘ you may consider 
my words on Wednesday as com- 
pletely unsaid; but all the same, 
I cannot help saying that since 
then I have been greatly pleased 
at your change of manner; and 
Dym tried hard to be grateful 
for this commendation. This 
time she certainly behaved very 
well; but it is to be doubted 
whether she ever really enjoyed a 
conversation with Mr. Chichester 
in his mother’s presence. 

There is no tribunal so severe to 
a woman as the censorship of her 
own sex. A man’s judgment is 
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lenient in comparison. Argus of 
the hundred eyes ought to have 
been a woman. It is lamentable 
how few ever compass the spirit of 
the marvellous chapter on charity. 
Very often the purer and better a 
woman, the harsher will be her 
judgment. ‘Stand back, that the 
hem of my garment may not be 
soiled,’ is often the inner language 
of a woman’s breast. It is the 
phylacteries and long garments of 
the Pharisees over again. Alas, 
what pitiable Christianity! How 
opposed to the wide-open hand of 
the benevolence that, fearless of 
self-compromise, helps and lifts out 
of the mire! 

And how Draco-like are the 
laws of women after all! Life for 
life; no forgiveness for sullied 
honour; no appeal against the 
righteous judgment of an unpitying 
world ; pure eyes raised to heaven 
that would be better sometimes 
to be directed to earth, and hands 
whose whiteness is so carefully 
guarded, when, if contaminated by 
a passing touch, they would be 
washed white again even by the 
angels themselves. 

For the angels look down on a 
world of sin, and love and pity it ; 
and women at their purest come 
very far short of angels. 

And when Dym knew both a 
little better, and could compare 
woman with woman, she learnt 
that this was the difference be- 
tween Honor Nethecote and Mrs. 
Chichester ; for the one held the 
narrowness of a gentle bigotry 
compared to the large-souled nature 
of the other. 

Honor was severe, cruel even, 
in her estimate of the other sex ; 
but she was never harsh to her 
own. She could be a little satirical 
sometimes to such women as Mrs. 
Fortescue ; but to her sisterhood 
in general she was eminently loyal. 
And in this she was unlike other 
women. 
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And so people of Mrs. Fortes- 
cue’s calibre called her fantastical 
and unconventional ; and some- 
times, though this latter word was 
whispered low, even a little im- 
proper. 

And the best of them said she 
was too charitable. 

And Mrs. Chichester shook her 
head and said the old grooves were 
the safest, and hoped that Honor 
would not infect Miss Elliott with 
her unfeminine notions ; and went 
on delivering her little lectures on 
propriety and decorum into Dym’s 
shrinking ears. 

But Dym never was sure, in spite 
of Jeremy Taylor's and Mrs. Chi- 
chester’s strongly developed ideas 
on assurance, whether Honor’s 
religion did not savour more of the 
doctrines of St. Paul. But being 
young she kept this opinion to 
herself. 

Only one day she told Will of 
it, and Will agreed with her. 

All her life long Dym stood a 
little in awe of Mrs. Chiches- 
ter’s lectures ; but on the whole she 
took them very well, and after a 
time Mrs. Chichester, who had no 
daughter, learnt to make allowance 
for the eccentricities of youth, and 
to be more lenient to its follies. 

Even in these early days they got 
on astonishingly well together. 

And her duties came within the 
limits of her capacity, and kept her 
temper smooth. 

There was no lap-dog to wash ; 
but all the flower vases, baskets, 
and épergnes, down to the antique 
china bowl in Mrs. Chichester’s 
private sanctum, the library, were 
given into Dym’s charge, who per- 
fectly revelled in flowers. In the 
sweet early mornings she would 
come in from terrace or garden, 
looking as fresh as a rosebud 
herself, and ladened with treasures, 
great crimson-hearted roses or 
fragrant clove pinks, gathered 
with the dew still clinging to them. 

g 
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Dym’s clear little lark-like voice 
would be heard ringing from room 
to room, as she arranged them in 
all manner of pretty devices. 

In the mornings she read to Mrs. 
Chichester, or wrote endless letters 
from her dictation. Mrs. Chichester 
would knit and dictate happily for 
hours ; she always signed her name 
herself in her clear ladylike text, 
‘Constance Medlicot Chichester.’ 
‘Now, my dear, we will have the 
leading article and the court cir- 
cular, and then we will go on with 
Mrs. Shimmelpennick’s Life.’ With 
the exception of a chapter of 
Thomas 2 Kempis, Dym saw very 
little of thetheological books. Mrs. 
Chichester was very methodical, 
and Dym soon learnt to read the 
Psalms and Morning Lessons as a 
matter of course. At times it must 
be confessed that Mrs. Shimmel- 
pennick and the memorials of the 
Hare family bored her slightly. 
She had even the bad taste to pre- 
fer Dombey and Son to Macdonald’s 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. 
‘Dickens is very good, but he is 
hardly a religious writer ; we must 
be careful how we are carried away 
by our love of the amusing,’ prosed 
the elder lady gently. 

‘ Dickens is delicious, and I half 
worship him,’ cried Dym rebel- 
liously. ‘There is not a piece of 
pathos to equal little Paul’s death. 
Dickens’ books make me feel good. 
I want to do more for my fellow- 
creatures when I read them ; he is 
noble, grand,’ went on the girl, 
waxing intoenthusiasm. ‘ When I 
read a story, I don’t like it to be a 
sermon ; if I must take them, I like 
my drugs to be disguised in sweet- 
meats.’ 

‘ All children talk alike,’ returned 
her friend soberly. ‘ I am fond of 
Dickens too, and little Paul’s 
death, when Guy read it last night, 
made me cry dreadfully. These 
works of fiction are very well, but 
we must not spoil our digestion 
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with sugar-plums. I am afraid you 
do not find much pleasure in Mrs. 
Fletcher’s Zxferiences, my dear; 
but all the same, I believeit is more 
wholesome reading for the morn- 
ing.’ 

Dym had a little argument one 
day on the life of the Princess 
Louise of France ; it was a lovely 
morning, warm, yet tempered with 
shade, and Dym had a rebellious 
conviction that the banks of the 
Nidd would be delicious on such a 
day. 

‘I think it was better to be the 
Princess Louise in her pink dress 
than the Mére Thérése de St. Au- 
gustin,’ she exclaimed, half yawn- 
ing with weariness and the exnui 
that written good thoughts always 
produce on a mind not ready to 
digest them. ‘What is the use of 
making oneself miserable? If I 
were 2 Romanist to-morrow, I 
would keep my common sense ; 
what merit can there be, for exam- 


ple, in eating a rotten egg?’ 

‘My dear, you are too apt to 
seize on an unimportant point in a 
book and bring it prominently 


forward. I suppose, not being 
Roman Catholics, our ideas differ ; 
but Ithink these Carmelite nuns 
were good creatures ; Mére Thérése 
especially is a shining example of 
a vie dévote. 

‘All the same, it is very dis- 
agreeable to be always trying to find 
disagreeable things to do,’ returned 
Dym stubbornly; ‘ one has plenty 
without searching. The roses and 
sunshine were made for our enjoy- 
ment. One of those old Fathers of 
whom you are so fond told us it 
was a good thing to abstain from 
smelling a rose sometimes. Hadn’t 
we better draw down the blinds? 
I am sure Metre Thérése would 
in our place.’ 

‘Get your hat and take Kelpie 
for a run across the meadows ; the 
fine day is making you argumenta- 
tive,’ interrupted Mrs. Chichester 
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kindly, who had read the girl’s 
restlessness aright. ‘There, put a 
marker in the place; I shall have 
plenty to think over when you are 
gone.’ 

When Dym, needing no further 
word, had run out of the room, she 
sighed softly once or twice at the 
girlish irreverence. ‘There is no 
need to pull down the blind for 
me,’ she thought toherself. ‘When 
one enters the tunnel the light goes 
quickly. I have made two mis- 
takes in my workthis morning, and 
never found it out ; and last night I 
startled Guy by falling over a foot- 
stool. Ifonly I could say this, “ It 
needs be,” more happily ; and Mrs. 
Chichester leaned her head on her 
hand and sighed. 

In spite of her narrowness, she 
was a brave woman, and could tell 
of many a_ hand-to-hand battle 
against depression in the long 
watches of the night, when Dym 
was dreaming happily of Will. 

In the afternoons they used to 
drive out ; sometimes, but not often, 
Guy drove them. Dym saw very 
little of him ; he always dined with 
them, but they rarely hada pleasant 
sociable evening afterwards. 

When Dym first arrived things 
were rather different; he would 
follow them in from the dining- 
room, and would remain for an 
hour or two, either listening to her 
reading or going on with the book 
himself ; sometimes he would tease 
his mother into an argument, or 
persuade them to accompany him 
to the billiard-room, and see him 
and Harry Trevor knock about a 
few balls for their amusement. 
Very often the Vicar and Mrs. 
Fortescue wouldcome upto dinner, 
the latter in grande toilette; these 
evenings were more ceremonious 
and less pleasant. Dym, who had 
droll fancies sometimes, always 
spoke of them as the ‘ wax-light 
evenings,’ as on those occasions 
the white china lamps were always 
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replaced by an abundance of these 
wax tapers. Mr. Nethecote and 
his sister had not yet made their 
appearance at Ingleside. 

But these pleasant ways were re- 
linquished one by one. Before two 
weeks were over Dym ceased to 
wonderthat Mrs. Chichester should 
require a companion, and was com- 
pelled to avow that there were 
serious flaws evenin herhero. Dym 
had not often to complain of his 
ill-timed pleasantry, for he rarely 
joked at all, and then only on 
general subjects ; now and then he 
would relapse into his abrupt quiz- 
zical moods, but generally he was 
merely kind and polite, and, if truth 
must be told, terribly absent. 

Dym, who was on her best be- 
haviour, never ventured to remind 
him that she had not seen him 
for two days. He spoke quite 
sharply once when she commented 
very innocently on an unusually 
long absence. Mrs. Chichester, 
who felt for her discomfiture, hast- 
ened to console her. 

‘My son never likes his move- 
ments to be observed. When you 
know him better, you will not take 
a quick answer so much to heart. 
Guy is kindness itself, but’ he has 
a sharp way sometimes with him, 
and just now he is a little restless.’ 

Dym got over this, but she never 
failed to fret over a missing good- 
night ; and once her eyes filled 
with tears when Mr. Chichester 
came into the room and left it 
again without even seeing her. 
‘He was kinder to me in Paradise- 
row,’ argued the girl sadly; and yet 
she had received abundant proof 
of his thoughtfulness and gener- 
osity. 

Dym drove out every after- 
noon with Mrs. Chichester; they 
often made pleasant excursions to 
places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood, or sometimes went long dis- 
tances to pay orreturn calls. One 
afternoon they went on a shopping 
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expedition to Harrogate, solely on 
Dym’s account. 

When Dym had been a week 
at Ingleside, Mrs. Chichester ap- 
proached the subject of her ward- 
robe with the greatest tact and 
delicacy ; they were going to have 
some friends to dinner—only Kate 
and Mr. Fortescue, and a gentle- 
man from York—what was Miss 
Elliott going to wear? 

Dym, who had rung the changes 
from shabby black silk to pink 
muslin for seven whole evenings, 
hung her head a little confusedly, 
and then summoning up her cour- 
age, honestly confessed the poverty 
of her resources. Will was too 
poor to buy her many dresses, 
What should she do? If Mrs. Chi- 
chester liked, she would willingly 
remain away for the evening. ‘I 
cannot help myself, but I have no 
right to shame you and Mr. Chi- 
chester by my shabbiness,’ cried 
Dym honestly. 

Mrs. Chichester stroked her hair 
by way of answer. 

‘Don’t talk of shabbiness. With 
your pretty figure you look well in 
anything ; there is no fear of your 
shaming us. Well, I will talk of 
it again, my dear. Let Dorothy 
iron out your dress, and we shall 
see.’ 

Ofcourse Mrs. Chichester went 
to her son directly afterwards. 

‘What shall we do, Guy ? They 
are so dreadfully poor, and I hate 
hurting people’s pride. Perhaps if 
you gave me a little money to lay 
out for her, we might call it an ad- 
vance.” But Mr. Chichester ob- 
jected. 

‘Advanced money is only bor- 
rowing. I don’t see any merit in 
giving way to false pride. I always 
knew Miss Elliott and her brother 
were poor; but hitherto they have 
never been ashamed of their po- 
verty.’ 

‘But, Guy— 

‘But, mother, it would not beyou 
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if you did not try a little manage- 
ment. Why not speak out plainly 
to Miss Elliott, ‘I wish my com- 
panion to look the lady she is; 
and as this is not possible without 
means, I am going to buy you two 
or three pretty dresses, and you 
must come with me and choose 
them.”’ 

‘Don't you think she might feel 
hurt, Guy ?” 

‘Nota bit of it.’ 

Mr. Chichester was right. <A 
few graceful words soon removed 
the difficulty, and put Dym com- 
pletely at her ease. 

‘It is so very kind of you, my 
dear, to allow me to do this for you 
—you don’t know what pleasure 
you are giving me,’ she said, so 
gratefully that Dym felt ashamed 
of the reluctance she had felt at 
first, and then gave herself up to 
the novel delights of shopping on 
an extensive scale. 

I do not know that Mrs. Chi- 
chester thought the purchases as 
wonderful as Dym did, but all the 
same she was charmed with the 
girl’s soberness and judgment ; as 
she told her son afterwards, she 
did not believe a young thing could 
have shown such good common 
sense. 

Cinderella, suddenly transported 
into fairyland, found herself 
utterly undazzled and _ beyond 
temptation ; she would have no- 
thing to say to the delicate maize 
and cream colours that were shown 
outof pure compliment to her olive 
complexion. ‘These things are 
not for me,’ she objected. She put 
them all aside, and would have 
nothing but a black silk. ‘One 
can always put on different ribbons, 
and make a fresh toilet. Youwould 
grow so weary of one colour,’ she 
observed apologetically. 

“Yes, a black silk will always look 
nice,’ assented Mrs.Chichester. She 
was very pleased with her young 
charge, and took especial pains 
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over the richness of the fabric. 
Dym asked for white muslin after 
that; perhaps she remembered 
that Mr. Chichester had once said 
‘that she would look well in a 
white gown.’ ‘That will wash 
nicely,’ she said, looking up with 
naive, innocent eyes into Mrs. 
Chichester’s face; but that lady 
was toodeeply engrossed to answer 
her. 

‘You must have something for 
autumn wear ; our northern winds 
are very cold,’ she returned, some- 
what absently, as she added a dark 
tweed to Dym’s stock, and then 
bade her match some gloves 
quickly. ‘ Guy said we were to be 
sure not to forget these, and it is 
getting late.’ She would not listen 
when Dym hesitated, and hurried 
her out of the shop without listen- 
ing to the girl’s faltering thanks. 

‘I think we have done our 
business well, but I am tired, 
my dear, and must just close my 
eyes.’ 

Dym covered her up without a 
word, and remained quite still 
during the rest of the drive; but 
how happy she was notwithstand- 
ing! A light breeze had set in ; the 
gray dust whirled about the horses’ 
feet, the hedgerows were white 
with it; the cows were lowing 
across the green upland ; groups of 
rustic children stared open-mouthed 
at the fine equipage and the little 
bright-eyed lady who sat in one 
corner smiling to herself ; the 
sun was sinking slowly behind a 
great red and golden cloud. As 
they passed Ripley mill there was 
a gleam and splash of water. ‘ How 
beautiful it is! One can be happy 
in this world after all,’ thought 
Dym. ‘ Every one is so good to me 
just now, and I do not deserve it ;’ 
and there was a stirring of true 
affection in her heart as she glanced 
at her tired companion. 

Mrs. Chichester was very quiet, 
but the sad, beautiful eyes were 
DD 
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looking fondly at the landscape. 
‘Two, perhaps three, years at the 
latest, and all this will be a 
memory,’ she thought. ‘ Ah, well ; 
one day, instead of green fields, it 
will be the “lake mingled with 
fire.” ’ 

That afternoon and evening 
lingered pleasantly in Dym’s re- 
membrance. Mr. Chichester was 
on the terrace when they returned, 
and had a kind greeting word for 
Dym as well as his mother. The 
conversation during dinner was 
carried on in a lighter vein than 
usual, and with less manifest effort 
on the squire’s part; and _ after- 
wards he followed them into the 
drawing-room, and _ entertained 
them for an hour or two with re- 
citals and anecdotes picked up in 
his foreign travel. 

Never had 
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looked happier; and as to Dym, 
she could hardly compose herself 
to sleep sufficiently. 


‘Why is he 
not always as he is to-night ?’ she 
thought ; ‘it is Paradise-row over 
again. What has been the reason 
of all this stiffness and silence? 
How well and cheerful he seemed ! 
And I am sure by his manner he 
is pleased with me.’ 

But Dym’s pleasure at Mr. 
Chichester’s changed manner did 
not last long; the next day he was 
taciturn, almost silent, and as time 
went on he became still more 
moody and restless. 

In spite of her extreme loyalty, 
Dym was compelled to avow at 
times that Mr. Chichester was 
strangely irritable. 

Trifles disturbed his equanimity ; 
once or twice he spoke almost 
sharply to his mother, and though 
he certainly apologised afterwards, 
he seemed to resent the grieved 
look on her face as an additional 
provocation. 

‘Something has put the squire 
out,’ she heard Miles once say to his 
young assistant, Stewart; and the 
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scared look on Stewart’s face when 
his master severely reprimanded 
him for some breach of duty 
proved the squire’s displeasure was 
a thing to be dreaded. 

During those days Ingleside was 
not the paradise Dym thought it on 
her first arrival ; the servants 
moved softly, almost timidly, about 
the house; and there was a wan 
look in Mrs. Chichester’s eyes when 
she came down in the morning, as 
though she had not slept, and a 
visible flagging of spirits during the 
hours she and Dym passed alone 
together. 

Just now their evenings were 
almost as solitary as their days. 

The shooting season had com- 
menced ; the squire breakfasted in 
his library, and left the house with 
his gun and dog directly after- 
wards, seldom making his appear- 
ance in the evening till the gong 
had sounded for dinner. 

Strange to say, Dym almost 
learnt to dread those dinners. Mrs. 
Chichester and she would make 
some effort to appear gay and un- 
concerned before the servants, but 
it was terribly hard work. Dym 
would collect little scraps of village 
gossip, and retail them bit by bit 
between the courses; Mrs. Chi- 
chester would respond, or address 
some questions to her son about 
the day’s sport, which he would 
answer absently and without inter- 
est; but he seldom volunteered a 
subject of his own account, and 
now and then would relapse into 
such gloomy silence that the ladies, 
fearing to disturb him, talked under 
their breath to each other, or hur- 
ried over dessert in order to leave 
the room more quickly. 

‘ My son is ill at ease,’ the poor 
lady once said to Dym, on one of 
these dismal occasions, when he 
had scarcely opened his lips ex- 
cept to refuse every dish that was 
offered him ; she had spent a long 
time that morning with her cook, 
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devising a dinner that should be 
composed of all his favourite 
dishes ; and when he had waved 
aside the last impatiently, she could 
forbear no longer. ‘Guy, you 
will be ‘ill if you do not eat,’ she 
said anxiously ; ‘ you have never 
refused the mayonnaise before, 
dear—take a little just to please 
me.’ 

‘I dislike forcing an appetite,’ 
was the quick rejoinder. ‘ Nethe- 
cote and I lunched heartily on the 
FiveAcres. Yourcook’s skill is wast- 
ed on me to-night.’ And though ac- 
tual tears of disappointment stood 
in his mother’s eyes, he would touch 
nothing but some dry bread and 
celery. 

‘Madam fears he will be off 
again,’ was Humphrey’s sole re- 
mark when Dym, meeting him in 
the village, confided to him, some- 
what incautiously, the state of af- 
fairs up at the Great House. 

It is just like the calm before a 
storm,’ replied the girl sadly. ‘ All 
the servants look dull and _half- 
frightened, and Mrs. Chichester is 
so downcast I can hardly bear to 
see her ; and nobody comes to see 
us—not even your sister.’ 

But Mr. Nethecote merely shrug- 
ged his shoulders. 

‘When the storm comes, you will 
see Honor soon enough ; she is no 
fair-weather friend to madam,’ was 
the oracular answer. 

Dym did not know what to make 
of it all. She often heard of Mr. 
Nethecote forming one of the 
shooting-party ; but the squire ne- 
ver invited him in to dinner; and 
though Mrs. Chichester, willing to 
make a diversion, proposed it one 
day, the proposition was quietly 
negatived. But Dym was soon to 
judge for herself what the Chiches- 
ter temper meant. 

She was standing one evening by 
the open window, waiting for the 
announcement of dinner, when the 
Squire made his appearance in the 
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drawing-room somewhat earlier 
than usual. 

Dym, who saw him enter, wen 
forward involuntarily with a smile 

She was in a gayer mood than 
usual, having received along, cheer- 
ful letter from Will that day. 

She had just gathered some late- 
blooming roses, and wore them as 
a breast-knot on her white dress. 
Somehow the roses, the white dress, 
and the girlish freshness and sweet- 
ness of Dym’s whole aspect seemed 
to strike Mr. Chichester, and he 
relaxed from his grave mood to 
say: 

‘You look very happy, Miss El- 
liott,’ before he passed on to give 
his mother the kiss which he never 
omitted. 

‘ Any letters for me, mother ?” 

‘Nothing of any consequence, 
Guy. I looked over them all, and 
they were simply business notes. 
Have you had good sport, my 
dear ?” 

‘Pretty fair. Not much of a 
bag, after all. Silcote is a poor 
shot, and Nethecote was. not there. 
Well, as I have ten minutes to 
spare, I may as well look at them 
now.’ And he left the room. 

‘I think Mr. Chichester looks 
brighter to-day,’ hazarded Dym; 
but Mrs. Chichester only sighed, 
and the silence was broken at last 
by the sound of his returning step 
in the corridor. 

This time he strode by Dym 
without a word. 

‘Mother, when did this letter 
come ?” he asked, in a tone of sup- 
pressed anger. 

Dym looked almost as fright- 
ened as his mother, as she dropped 
her knitting and adjusted her eye- 
glass nervously. There was a dark 
look on the squire’s face, and the 
veins of his temples were swollen 
like whipcord. If eyes ever flashed, 
his did then. 

‘Mother, one would think you 
had never seen the handwriting 
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before,’ as Mrs. Chichester slowly 
and painfully inspected it. 

‘It is so dark,’ she stammered. 
‘Oh, yes, I see from whom it is 
now. My dear boy, this was not 
among the other letters—yes, I am 
sure of that,’ speaking eagerly, but 
with decision. 

‘You are perfectly certain ?’ 

‘Perfectly; this must have come 
by a later delivery —the three 
o'clock, no doubt. I never go into 
the library after the morning, and 
no one has brought it to me.’ 

‘I knew it was that fool Stew- 
art’s fault; and he has told me a 
lie to cover his blunder. This is 
the second time he has disobeyed 
my express orders to bring you my 
letters when I am out. Well, he 
shall know I am not to be trifled 
with,’ 

*O Guy, my dear boy, do wait 
a moment, and let me speak to 
him.’ 

‘Why, mother?’ very haughtily. 

‘You are so hasty, dear; and I 
know he will be too frightened and 
sorry to say anything. There, he 
is gone,’ as the squire merely 
walked out of the room with an 
additional frown on his face. 
‘Oh, what shall I do? she con- 
tinued, clasping her hands in dis- 
tress, and quite oblivious of Dym’s 
presence. 

‘If Stewart has disobeyed or- 
ders, he deserves to be scolded,’ 
observed Dym soothingly. ‘ Mr. 
Chichester has a right to be vexed 
at such negligence.’ 

*Vexed! ah, but he will send 
him away; and Stewart is such a 
nice lad, and has a widowed mo- 
ther and six or seven young bro- 
thers and sisters. He sends all his 
wages home to his mother; it will 
break her heart if Guy sends him 
away. Oh, what shall I do?’ re- 
peated Mrs. Chichester helplessly. 
‘And I promised Stewart I would 
raise his wages next month for good 
conduct.’ 
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‘Perhaps he will only give him 
a good scolding, and let him stay,’ 
suggested Dym ; but Mrs. Chiches- 
ter shook her head. 

‘You don’t know Guy. I never 
knew him hard on a first offence ; 
but he rarely passes over a second ; 
and he so hates disobedience !’ 

‘Was the letter so important, 
then ? 

‘I don’t know; I suppose he 
thinks so. If it had been any one 
else’s letter, he might not have no- 
ticed it so; but now—no, it is all 
over with Stewart.’ 

Dym was afraid this was the case 
when she saw Stewart’s face at 
dinner ; the poor lad’s eyes were 
swollen with crying, and his hands 
quite shook when he handed the 
plates. She heard him blubbering 
out the whole tale after dinner into 
the ear of his sympathising mis- 
tress. 

Mrs. Chichester went into the 
library afterwards, and had a long 
talk with her son; but she came 
out with an agitated face, and told 
Dym her intercession for the cul- 
prit had been fruitless. 

‘ He has given him only a week’s 
notice; and the poor boy is so 
reckless that he declares he will 
enlist rather than go home and face 
his mother. I don’t think I ever 
saw Guy so put out before ; he will 
not hear a word.’ 

Dym listened quite scared to 
this fresh revelation of the squire’s 
character. Could this be Grace 
Dunster’s hero—the man who 
tended Ned Smithers—who could 
grieve so tenderly over a dead babe? 
Strange inconsistency of a great na- 
ture warped and disturbed by pas- 
sion! She little knew, though his 
mother guessed, that poor Stewart 
was only the scapegoat of another's 
fault. She could find nothing com- 
forting to say as Mrs. Chichester 
sat down and cried softly in sheer 
vexation and pity. ‘The eyes that 


were too brave to weep over their 
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approaching blindness could shed 
tears over a servant-lad’s trouble. 

‘He must not go,’ she said at 
last, wiping her eyes. ‘He is a 
good boy, and never told a lie be- 
fore; and I promised his mother 
to look after him.’ 

‘But what can we do,’ asked 
Dym disconsolately, ‘if Mr. Chi- 
chester is so unjust, and will not 
allow you to plead for him? 

Mrs. Chichester’s answer was 
singular. 

‘Oh, no, you must not say that ; 
he is never unjust ; my boy is never 
unkind unless these moods are on 
him. Ah well, my dear, it is no 
use talking ; to-morrow we will go 
and see Honor.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE VILLAGE PEACEMAKER, 


Goop sometimes comes out of 
evil. 

Dym derived a crumb of conso- 
lation even from Stewart’s misfor- 
tune. As the quaint old proverb 
hath it, ‘It is an ill wind that 
blows no one any good.’ 

‘I shall see Honor again,’ was 
her first waking thought the next 
morning, as she puzzled out of a 
labyrinth of dreams to find a fresh 
September wind blowing over the 
sunny terraces, and ‘the last 
rose of summer’ tapping softly 
against her window pane. 

That evening at Nidderdale Cot- 
tage seemed full of far-off sweet- 
ness in the retrospect—a confusion 
of lilies, moonlight, and low-toned 
talk. Some ‘long-drawn-out chord 
of sympathy’ never ceased to vi- 
brate strangely in the girl’s heart 
at the mere mention of Honor’s 
name. Sometimes a chance speech 
from the squire or a trick of his 
’ voice brought her vividly before 
her. The odd abruptness, the 
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undercurrent of deep feeling, 
the slow vein of mingled thought 
and satire, now dreamy, now 
breaking into full current of speech 
—all returned again and again to 
Dym’s memory. Her interest had 
been strongly excited—to tell the 
truth, she was secretly wearying to 
see Miss Nethecote’s face again. 

But since the village flower-show 
they had never met. Twice a day 
on Sundays Dym had caught 
sight of a pure Greek profile and 
gray-silk dress in a little side pew 
appropriated to the female singers ; 
for the vicar, in spite of his High- 
Church proclivities, had not yet 
succeeded in organising a trained 
choir, though report whispered 
that a few ploughmen and farmers’ 
lads were being secretly drilled by 
the vicar and Miss Nethecote in a 
far-off barn, not a great distance 
from Nidderdale Cottage. 

In default of white surplices and 
boy-choristers, the choir stalls re- 
mained suggestively empty, and 
the cantori side was distantly re- 
presented by the miller’s stalwart 
sons, an harmonious blacksmith, 
and the baker's assistant, who was 
fictitiously supposed to have the 
purest bass in the village, while 
the decani side responded in a 
variety of sweet trebles, led by 
Miss Nethecote’s fine soprano. 

Dym sat with Mrs. Chichester 
in the squire’s pew, which com- 
manded a good view of the chan- 
cel and vacant stalls; the squire 
himself preferred occupying one of 
the free seats near the door; he 
always sat on a bench in company 
with Dame Ford, and an old pa- 
triarch in a smock-frock, who look- 
ed about a hundred, and was only 
sixty-five, and toothless. Dym, 
feeling faint one Sunday, and sit- 
ting in the cool porch a while to 
recover herself, saw the patriarch, 
with horn spectacles on nose, look- 
ing over the squire’s big book and 
whining out a drearyfalsetto. How 
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rich and full Guy’s tones sounded 
by contrast ! 

Dym marvelled not a little over 
this whim of the squire’s. 

‘Does not St. James tell us to 
have no respect of persons?’ he 
returned gravely, when Dym had 
hazarded some inquiry as to this 
curious choice of seat. ‘Though 
I am a Broad Churchman, Miss 
Elliott, I am all for free and open 
churches. There is no rank in re- 
ligion, and for myself I would as 
soon go to heaven with the dame 
and old Martin as with your titled 
folks.’ 

‘Is that why you sit near the 
door?’ asked Dym, with unusual 
boldness, for she was curious on 
the subject; but the squire only 
turned off the question with a jest. 
He had met them as usual at the 
bottom of the steps, and had given 
his mother his arm; it was their 
custom to linger a moment and 
exchange greetings and little civili- 
ties with their neighbours. ‘ Kind- 
ness is cheap ; it costs nothing to 
pat a curly head and ask after mo- 
ther, and you have no idea how 
popular it makes one,’ he said once, 
laughing. Sometimes some wee 
toddling mite would run out from 
the group of school-children, and 
clasp the squire round the knee ; 
if the cheeks were clean and rosy, 
there were kisses and halfpence as 
well as pats; but they always left 
nim if they caught sight of Honor. 
Miss Nethecote always came out 
last with her brother, and the chil- 
dren clustered round her like bees 
round their queen—boys as well as 
girls. Honor would take a chubby 
hand or two and walk on swiftly— 
she never volunteered more than 
a smile and a nod to the squire’s 
party as she passed. 

‘You shall have plenty of lolli- 
pops if you will stay with me,’ the 
squire said once to a little village 
beauty that he much affected ; she 
had come running to him over the 
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graves with her red hood down on 
her neck, and her fair hair stream- 
ing. ‘You will stay with me, 
Susie, won’t you ? But Susie would 
not. 

‘I'll give ’ee a kiss, but I must 
go to Nanny-goat’—for thereto had 
Miss Nethecote’s name degene- 
rated on baby lips. ‘ Great mam- 
mie, tell he to put Susie down.’ 

‘She is always wild to go to the 
good Lady, Mr. Chitterful,’ ex- 
plained Dame Ford apologetically, 
for Susie was her grand-child. 

‘Faithless Susie, like the rest of 
your fair sex,’ quoth the squire, as 
he put her down gently from his 
arms— there, run away, you baby.’ 
‘Red riding-hood’ Susie had hold 
of the gray silk after that, and 
trotted confidingly along, chatter- 
ing in her broken baby dialect to 
Honor. 

‘It is well to be Squire Chitterful 
—do you admire Dame Ford’s 
pronunciation, Miss Elliott ? But it 
is betterto be “the good lady,” isn’t 
it now?’ 

Evidently Miss Nethecote heard 
him, for she coloured high as she 
passed on. Dym found out after- 
wards that Miss Nethecote was 
chiefly known by this name in the 
village ; and certainly the contest 
for popularity between the two 
might have run hot and high. 
Perhaps the balance was in Honor’s 
favour. ‘You see the squire have 
moods, and Miss Nethecote have 
none,’ as an old almsman once ex- 
pressed it. 

Dym danced away to fetch her 
hat on the morning in question, 
when Mrs. Chichester had again 
reiterated her determination to 
call on Miss Nethecote: she listen- 
ed with a sort of wonderment as 
she heard her tell Stewart to take 
the lower road, and to be sure not 
to drive by the five-acre field, 
where the squire was shooting. | 
‘Was she afraid of the guns, or 
did she wish her visit to Nidder- 
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dale to be kept a secret from her 
son?’ Dym had to keep her curio- 
sity to herself. Mrs. Chichester’s 
face this morning did not invite 
confidence— there was a pained, 
anxious expression upon it, and 
the same tired look about the 
eyes, as though she had passed 
another wakeful night. 

During the drive she scarcely 
spoke, and seemed so lost in 
thought that she quite started 
when the carriage stopped, and 
Dym said, ‘We are just in time, 
for Miss Nethecote has only this 
moment ridden up to the door.’ 

Miss Nethecote saw them at 
once. She quickly dismounted, 
and throwing the reins over her 
horse’s neck, gathered up her long 
habit in one hand, and walked 
quietly towards the carriage, the 
mare following her like a dog. 
There was a pleased smile of re- 
cognition as she saw Dym, and 
then she passed round to Mrs. 
Chichester’s side of the carriage. 

*Good-morning, Mrs. Chiches- 
ter; you do not often pay me such 
early morning visits. Will you 
come in?—Humphrey is in the 
orchard.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ returned Mrs. 
Chichester ; then in an embarrass- 
ed tone, ‘my business is to you, 
Honor.’ 

Honor nodded in a_ perfectly 
business-like way, and then motion- 
ed Stewart aside. 

‘What is wrong?’ she asked, in a 
clear low voice, as though it were 
an every-day occurrence for Mrs. 
Chichester to drive up and tell her 
her troubles. She stood perfectly 
silent, with her hand on the car- 
riage-door, while Mrs. Chichester 
whispered a long story in her ear. 
Dym, who could hardly catch a 
word, looked on in curious admira- 
tion and wonder. What a picture 
Honorwas, standing under the trees 
in her blue habit and shady hat and 
feathers, the mare lipping her skirt 
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daintily all the while in search of 
concealed sugar ! 

‘You must wait, Hagar, my 
beauty,’ said her mistress tenderly 
once, as Mrs. Chichester grew hot 
and faltered overher narrative. The 
poor lady wiped away a few more 
tears of distress and humiliation. 

* You must be in trouble indeed,’ 
returned Honor, looking at her 
steadily, when she had finished. 

‘I am; I would not have had 
this happen for worlds.’ 

‘I mean you must be in a sore 
strait to send forme,’ observed Miss 
Nethecote, in a meaning tone, at 
which Mrs. Chichester coloured up 
like a girl. 

‘I thought you would help me,’ 
she pleaded. 

Miss Nethecote knit her white 
brows over the deprecatory tone. 

‘ Have | everrefused to help you, 
Mrs. Chichester ?” 

‘God forbid! I mean, what should 
we do if you denied or grew tired 
of us ?” 

‘I wish I were,’ was the singular 
answer. ‘ Well, Mrs. Chichester, 
what do you want me to do?’ 

‘Change your dress and come 
home with me.’ 

‘ Impossible !’ 

‘Oh, Honor! 

A grave inscrutable smile came 
over Miss Nethecote’s face. 

‘I cannot belie my name and 
break my word, can I? I have 
promised to take luncheon with 
Mrs. Grey.’ 

‘Come afterwards ; come up to 
dinner—we shall be quite alone 
this evening.’ 

‘I must have Humphrey for my 
vis-a-vis, then.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

‘And I must make another con- 
dition—you must leave Miss Elliott 
with me.’ 

Mrs, Chichester looked at Dym’s 
happy face a little suspiciously. 

‘I can’t spare her, Honor,’ some- 
what uneasily. 
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‘As you please,’ was the care- 
less answer. 

‘Do you really want her?’ ina 
relenting tone. 

‘Ihave made up my mind not 
to want anything in this world, Mrs. 
Chichester.’ 

‘Well, well, I ought not to re- 
fuse such a trifling favour. Iam 
getting a crabbed old woman 
with my troubles. Guy is a 
dear boy; but he is a great care 
to me.’ 

‘ Most dear boys are,’ somewhat 
dryly. 

‘But you will do your best for 
Stewart to-night, Honor?’ 

‘I have promised,’ was the la- 
conic answer. 

‘Guy is a little difficult just now. 
I hope you will not have hard 
work, my dear.’ 

‘I can’t cheat myself into any 
such pleasing belief. If there be 
one thing the squire loathes as 
poison, it is a lie.’ 


‘ But Stewart never said anything 
false before.’ 
‘Well, that is in his favour, cer- 


tainly. I suppose, as the mischief 
lies at my door—my letter being 
the unfortunate apple of discord— 
I must do my utmost to rectify it ; 
but I will not imitate Stewart’s false- 
hood. The business was of the 
utmost importance.’ 

‘So I feared,’ answered Mrs. 
Chichester. 

‘A lad down our way was in sad 
trouble. I told the squire all about 
it in my letter, and begged him to 
be lenient to the culprit. If he 
had known all the particulars, as 
I do, or even half’—here Honor’s 
mouth grew stern—‘he would hard- 
ly have committed the poor boy to 
prison for a petty theft, a first of- 
fence, and half-broken his brother’s 
heart. Stewart's stupid blunder 
has brought terrible grief to a re- 
spectable family.’ 

‘'To be sure, Guy was in court yes- 
terday. ‘This isworse than I thought, 


Honor; no wonder Guy was so 
angry.’ 

‘He knew how grieved I should 
be; one of my Sunday scholars 
too—such a promising lad; and 
actually a tear rolled down Miss 
Nethecote’s face as she spoke. ‘I 
would have gone into court and 
begged him off myself, only I was 
down with Jane Travers, who was 
suddenly taken worse. Never mind, 
Mrs.Chichester ; poor George must 
bear his penalty now.’ 

‘My dear Honor, I had no idea 
of this,’and Mrs, Chichester took 
her hand kindly ; but Miss Nethe- 
cote quietly withdrew it. 

‘Things will go wrong some- 
times ; but I don’t see that Stewart 
need suffer as well as poor George. 
Now, Miss Elliott, jump out, please. 
I don’t think we need detain Mrs. 
Chichester any longer.’ 

‘How quick you are to dismiss 
me, Honor!’ exclaimed Mrs. Chi- 
chester mournfully. 

Miss Nethecote opened her lips 
as though to answer, and then the 
gray eyes suddenly filled up with 
tears, and she turned away. 

* Good-bye, Honor; you will not 
be late ? 

‘Good-bye !’ was the sole reply 
vouchsafed by Miss Nethecote ; 
she bowed quite gravely in ans- 
wer to Mrs. Chichester’s parting 
smile and wave of her hand. 
She curved one arm round the 
mare’s neck and leaned on it some- 
what heavily; Dym heard her draw 
a heavy sigh of relief as the car- 
riage rolled along the sunny road, 
and then she turned on her quite 
gaily. 

‘“ Something attempted, some- 
thing done, hath earned a night's 
repose.” I love that glorious old 
blacksmith for that one speech. 
Isn't life a patchwork, Miss Elliott ?” 
linking her arm in hers and lead- 
ing the way to the house. ‘ Every 
day there is a fresh bit to put in— 
a star here, a cross there.’ 
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‘What an idea!’ laughed Dym 
joyously. Therewerethelittlelawn, 
the apple-trees, the lilies, the doves 
cooing on the roof; through the 
open door she could see great 
flecks of purple shadow on the 
grass ; the cows had taken refuge 
in the orchard, the geese came 
waddling up with outstretched 
necks to the back door. 

‘Oh, how delicious ! How glad I 
am to be here again ! cooed Dym 
in unison with them. ‘ How happy 
you must be to live in such a little 
paradise !” 

‘ Are earthly paradises free from 
briers and nettles? Tut, Miss El- 
liott; you are too imaginative. ‘To- 
day I only see cows and grass; 
the lilies struggle up like weeds. 
I am still thinking of my patch- 
work.’ 

‘You are fretting over that poor 
boy, you mean,’ returned Dym 
softly. They were standing in the 
porch, and Miss Nethecote was 
feeding the mare with the long- 
coveted dainty. 

‘Why won’t bits of sugar make 
us happy?’ moralised Miss Nethe- 
cote—she was evidently in nomood 
for sympathy. ‘ The worst of patch- 
work is, one cannot always fit one’s 
pieces; our bit of stuff is three- 
cornered when we want it square.’ 

‘We can shape it to our liking, 
I suppose? returned Dym, trying 
to enter into the humour of the 
thing. 

‘Cut and snip it to pieces, I 
suppose you mean. Ah, well’— 
sighing—‘ I shall have some tough 
work to-night. Now, Hagar, my 
darling, sweets to the sweet, but 
moderation in all things ; my pocket 
is empty. Miss Elliott, my mare 
never loves her corn so much as 
when I feed her myself; so while 
I attend to her, and change my 
dress, you may as well bestow your 
company on Humphrey, who is 


smoking his pipe under the orchard 
wall,’ 
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So Dym wandered over the field, 
and found her way into a tiny or- 
chard, where she saw the well- 
known shooting coat and straw 
hat, in company with a small gray 
dog, who ran forward, barking furi- 
ously, and then changing his mind, 
sat up and looked foolish. 

‘Why, this is not—yes, it is— 
Kiddle-a-wink ?” 

Kiddle-a-wink cocked one ear, 
and begged till he scented rabbits, 
and exchanging the pathetic for 
the practical, disappeared down a 
neighbouring warren, the fag end 
of a gray tail wagging in mid air. 

‘Why is Kiddle-a-wink here? 
she asked, as Humphrey came up 
and shook hands; ‘he is Mr. 
Chichester’s dog.’ 

‘My sister would beg to differ 
from you, Miss Elliott ; there is a 
great difference between was and 
is: he is Honor’s property now.’ 

‘I thought Mr. Chichester was 
so fond of him.’ 

‘ Kiddle-a-wink unfortunately 
took a great fancy to Honor, and 
would follow her about anywhere 
in preference to his master ; so the 
squire told her one day she had 
better keep him. Kiddle-a-wink 
was as bad as little Susie Ford last 
Sunday.’ 

‘ Every one seems to love Miss 
Nethecote,’ returned Dym mus- 
ingly ; and then, as she walked 
under the sunny wall with Hum- 
phrey, she related to him the history 
of last night: poor Stewart’s mis- 
fortune, the squire’s wrath, and 
Mrs. Chichester’s unavailing in- 

tercession. 

‘Why does she think your sister 
will have more influence with the 
squire ?’ asked the girl curiously ; 
she was growing very confidential 
with this simple honest Yorkshire- 
man. She began to understand 
that, in spite of his plainness, he 
was a man one could respect and 
trust ; during these weeks she had 
often met him in the village, and 
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had learnt to prattle fearlessly to 
him when he turned and walked 
back to Ingleside with her. 

There was a curious mingling 
of good nature and gentleness in 
the tonein which he always answer- 
ed her. Dym was never quite sure 
that he did not regard her as achild, 
and look down on her from the un- 
answerable altitude of middle age. 
He would stave off awkward ques- 
tions like the present with a gruff 
‘ Ay, ay, young maidens are always 
curious ;’ or ‘ Come, come, you did 
not mean me to answer that now ;’ 
and elevate his eyebrows in such 
droll perplexity that Dymcould only 
laugh. 

Once when, in somewhat bad 
taste, Dym persisted in pressing 
him on some point, he patted her 
gently on the shoulder with his 
great hand, and said soothingly, 
* Nay, nay, Miss Elliott, I’m a plain 
man; one doesn’t like to use a 
downright No to a lady, so bea 
sensible girl and don’t ask me 
any more; and Dym fora long 
time after that felt like a scolded 
child. 

But he never checked her long 
girlish preambles, and on the present 
occasion smoked his pipe in pro- 
found gravity while Dym told her 
story ; and when she repeated her 
question a second time, ‘ Why does 
she think your sister will have more 
influence with the squire ?’ he drew 
a long whiff, and muttered, ‘ It is 
not thinking ; she knows it; and 
then in his usual manner : 

‘Bless me, Miss Elliott, don’t 
you know the Duchess can do 
what she likes ? Haven’t you found 
out yet who is the village peace- 
maker, and the Lady Bountiful of 
the whole place ?” 

‘I suppose it is your sister.’ 

‘ Honor—of course it is Honor. 
From Dame Ford to the squire 
there is not one of them that can do 
without her. Bless her, they know 
what a noble heart she has. There 
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is not a lady in the land that can 
compete with her.’ 

Humphrey’s hearty enthusiasm 
was very pleasant to Dym. She 
gave a sympathising smile, and 
waited for him to go on. 

‘From the moment she grew up 
to be a woman, and almost before, 
nothing would do but Honor— 
Honor. I never knew the time 
when a child would not run to her 
and hide its head in her lap. I 
have seen the very babies try to 
clamber out of their mothers’ arms 
to get to her. I suppose there is 
something winsome in her very 
face.’ 

‘That is what I have felt,’ re- 
turned Dym_ thoughtfully; and 
then Humphrey took another whiff 
and went on. 

‘I don’t believe that there is ever 
a man, woman, or child taken sick 
for miles round that Honor is not 
sent for. The number of deathbeds 
she has attended is astonishing. I 
have seen her come home from a 
child’s funeral looking as pitiful 
almost as the poor mother. She is 
gossip, as they call it, to half the 
babies in the place. She adopted 
a whole family once.’ 

‘She must be very good,’ sighed 
Dym. 

‘Ay, “the good lady,” 
call her. Talking of every one 
wanting Honor, did you ever 
hear of Gammer Jebbs’ girl?’ and 
as Dym replied in the negative, 
Mr. Nethecote indulged in a hearty 
laugh at the reminiscence before 
he explained himself. 

‘It certainly shows no one can 
do without her. Well, it was one 
desperately cold night in January. 
We had had a rare snow-storm that 
day, and our field, and even the 
garden walks, were a foot deep in 
snow. I was just enjoying a first 
sweet sleep—it was not long past 
midnight—when something hard 
thrown up to my window roused 
me ; and as this was repeated again 


as they 
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and again, I had a vague idea— 
being only half awake—that some 
school-boy was indulging in a prac- 
tical jest, and throwing snow-balls 
at my window, and in some wrath 
I thrust my head out and asked 
who was there. 

‘You must know, Miss Elliott, 
my window looks over the outer 
wall and towards the road, and 
what with the intense whiteness 
and the faint glimmer of starlight, 
I could just see a stooping figure 
under the wall, evidently preparing 
a fresh missile for the disturbance 
of my slumbers. 

*“ Who are you ?” I shouted out 
in my gruffest tones, for a man 
does not like to be woke out of a 
first sleep. 

‘“T'm Tabby—Gammer Jebbs’ 
girl,” came up in shrill tones. 

** And what do you want, Gam- 
mer Jebbs’ girl?” I demanded still 
more wrathfully. 

‘*T want t’ mistress,” was the 
undaunted response. “I shied up 
at t winder, but I didn’t know it 
was yourn, maister. Grannie wants 
t’ mistress particular.” 

*“Any one sick, Tabby?” I 
asked, rather more gently; for it 
was not a new thing for Honor 
now and then to be roused for the 
sake of a dying child, and I knew 
Gammer Jebbs was rather a fa- 
vourite with the Duchess. “ Grand- 
mother is not ill, is she ?” 

‘“ Grannie’s purely, maister, but 
t coo is mighty bad ; and grannie, 
she says, ‘Tabby,’ she says, ‘just 
put on thy hood, lass, and run t’ 
mistress. If we do naught till 
daybreak the poor beast will die. 
She gave me plenty of good stuff 
last year that cured feyther’s 
theumatiz—so maybe she will think 
of somethin’ for Daisy.’ So please 
will mistress come and see gran- 
nie’s coo?” Rather a cool request, 
was it not?” 

‘Did you wake your sister, after 
all? 
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‘Honor was awake, and was 
enjoying the fun immensely; but 
not being a veterinary surgeon, 
of course she knew nothing of 
*“t’ coo.” I had to go myself.’ 

‘What, through the snow and in 
the middle of the night ? 

‘Would you have had me leave 
the poor beast to die? You would 
not do for a farmer's wife, Miss El- 
liott. I spent a good two hours in 
the shed, and never felt happier 
than when the poor thing got up on 
its legs again; it is hard to see 
these dumb creatures suffer.’ 

‘There is your sister,’ returned 
Dym, running forward to meet her ; 
but Kiddle-a-wink was before her, 
and was jumping and barking round 
her like a mad thing. Miss Nethe- 
cote took him up and caressed 
him as she talked. 

‘Whither away, Duchess ?” 

‘Down to Woodside, with Miss 
Elliott.’ 

‘Perhaps Miss Elliott would pre- 
fera quiet luncheon here,’ suggested 
Humphrey. 

‘Miss Elliott has had sufficient 
luxury at Ingleside; she must 
make herself useful, and help me 
carve for the children. Come, Miss 
Elliott, you shall have your choice, 
a téte-a-éte meal with Humphrey, 
or a noisy luncheon with half a 
dozen riotous children, and an 
overtasked maid-of-all-work to wait 
on you ?” 

* Your picture is not inviting, but 
I will certainly go with you,’ re- 
plied Dym, who felt truly that she 
was allowed no choice in the mat- 
ter; but how she did long for a 
quiet day at the cottage and an- 
other cosy talk with Honor! 

‘My sister is determined to make 
you a martyr as well as herself. No 
one understands her infatuation for 
Mrs. Grey, not even her husband, 
poor man! Duchess !’ 

‘Well, Humphrey.’ 

‘I have put in some fine juicy 
plums and pears to go with your 
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new-laid eggs—I suppose you have ‘Ay, ay,’ replied Humphrey ; 
not forgotten your usual posy ?” but he stood idle a long time in 

‘As though I should forget it the doorway, watching his sister 
when flowers are Esther's chief and Miss Elliott disappear down 
pleasures! Keep Kiddle-a-wink, the road, before he turned in at 
please, Humphrey ; he makessuch _ the gate with a sigh. 
riot with the children.’ 

[To be continued. ] 


THE HORIZON. 


_—-—~>——_ 


I sit on the sands by the sea, 
While the tired tides wearily flow, 
And the waves seem to whisper to me 
Strange truths that I know not, or know: 
The lore of past ages they bring, 
As they break on the shore at my feet, 
And the finite and infinite meet 
In the words of the song that they sing: 
If the universe be but One, 
And the bloom be one with the tree, 
Though the day that has been is done, 
The thing that has been shall be. 


I gaze o’er the watery plain, 
Till the heavens drop down to the sea ; 
And I cry as I gaze thus in vain 
At what is not but seemeth to be: 
Ah, local and limited man! 
Ever longing to travel through space, 
Yet fastened and fixed in one place, 
Running forward the length of a span. 
Though each part with the whole be one, 
Yet men must patiently wait ; 
Though the day that has been is done, 
They must labour both early and late. 


Still in vain do we struggle to pass 
The horizon that limits our sight ; 
But darkly to-day through a glass 
We see, and soon cometh the night : 
And what in the future shall be, 
And what in the past may have been, 
Ere the sun and the sunlight were seen, 
Lie far on the infinite sea : 
While the whispering waves sing on,— 
If the bloom be one with the tree, 
Though the day that has been is done, 
The thing that has been shall be. 
S. WADDINGTON. 
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Ir one were asked to specify that 
social institution which has been 
kept most prominently before the 
mind’s eye during the past month, 
the reply would be an unusual, and 
what would have seemed a short 
time ago next to an impossible one. 
The word would certainly be ‘bi- 
shops.’ Zoujours bishops has, most 
certainly, been the adage tacitly 
acted upon in recent arrangements, 
both within and without the walls 
of the House of Lords. Whether 


or not it be that the Episcopal 
Bench feels its continued proximity 


to the Woolsack in any way pro- 
blematical, or has reason to dread 
that a voice outspoken as Arch- 
deacon Denison’s own may supple- 
ment his question, ‘Why should 
bishops sit in the House of Lords ?” 
with a still more revolutionary one 
touching the raison d'étre of the 
episcopal office altogether, certain 
it is that there has been a decided 
fluttering of lawn sleeves during 
the month past; and the prelates 
who once deemed it their strength 
to sit still have rolled back that 
reproach, and for the time being, 
at all events, repudiated the guieta 
non movere principle once, and that 
not so long ago, attributed to them. 
This is certainly well if, as the 
tuling fathers of the Established 
Church, they are to represent the 
collective conscience of the nation. 
Such activity would seem on the 
surface calculated to controvert 
Mr. Buckle’s position, that the 
moral is the static, as the intellec- 


tual is the dynamic, element in 
society. 

But chronologically, if in no 
other capacity, before the bishops, 
there is one figure that claims pre- 
cedence of all others in our pass- 
ing review of the month’s social 
bearings, and that is Dr. Kenealy, 
the new member for Stoke-upon- 
Trent. Let it not for one moment 
be supposed that this is ironically 
spoken. For good or ill—and far 
be it from a simple annalist to fore- 
cast which —the large majority 
which sent Dr. Kenealy to repre- 
sent the borough of Stoke in Par- 
liament is exceedingly significant. 
There were elements of the ludi- 
crous in his first appearance, it is 
true. The hat has become his- 
toric ; the umbrella hung upon the 
mace was no doubt meant to be 
as symbolical as the act of an Eze- 
kiel. The image of the lion shak- 
ing the dewdrops from his mane 
we may regard as sublime or bom- 
bastic, according to our sympa- 
thies ; but the lion is there, and in 
full roar. Not only has he shown 
his presence by promptitude in 
raising a question of privilege in 
reference to the certainly ill-advised 
words of the Hon. Evelyn Ashley 
at Ryde, but—what is far more to 
the purpose of Dr. Kenealy and 
his sympathisers—he has given no- 
tice that, after Easter, he will move 
for an inquiry into the conduct of 
the trial of the Queen zv. Castro ; 
leave of motion is given, and 
the law advisers of the Crown are 
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instructed to answer the question. 
What with this event lcoming in 
the immediate distance, and the 
persistent determination of the elec- 
tors of Tipperary to have John 
Mitchell to represent them in the 
Imperial Parliament, there are in- 
dications of storm in the horizon 
as ominous as, and not less inter- 
esting than, the April showers be- 
tokened, by those cloud-like lawn 
sleeves above mentioned, on the 
dappled surface of the political sky. 
Between tie serenity of that upper 
atmosphere in which bishops live 
and move and have their being, 
and that less-refined stratum in 
which mere commoners exist, there 
is as wide a difference as between 
a gentle discussion of ecclesiastical 
patronage and rude debates as to 
whether John Mitchell be a con- 
victed felon, or the editor of the 
obnoxious Lxglishman knowingly 
put a false witness into the box. 
Into that serene atmosphere it 
is indeed pleasant to soar a while, 
and leave the gross earth behind. 
So difficult is it to grasp the idea 
of having too much ofa good thing, 
that one is disposed at first to 
sympathise with the proposal to 
increase the Episcopate ; while 
there can scarcely be two opinions 
as to the modesty of the lords spiri- 
tual in intrusting the Bill to a 
temporal peer, Lord Lyttelton. At 
the debate on the second reading 
there was a consensus on the bench 
which was perhaps scarcely re- 
markable, seeing the proposal was 
one for the aggrandisement of its 
own order. It is only when read 
by the light of succeeding history 
that the speeches of some of the 
bishops on this occasion—the 23rd 
of February—fail to sustain that 
oracular character which one al- 
ways likes to attribute to all the 
utterances of our nearest approach 
to the Urim and Thummim. Among 
the speakers in favour of Lord Lyt- 
telton’s Bill were those eminently 





practical prelates the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Exeter; and, strangely enough, 
these were the very prelates who, 
when the Bill was in Committee, 
and when an apparently alterna- 
tive Bill for the establishment of 
the see of St. Albans was con- 
templated, doubted the working 
capacity of the measure they had a 
few days before fathered. The 
main question was of course that 
of funds. Under the former mea- 
sure it was proposed that those 
districts which required the bishop 
should find the funds; and this 
strikes the unenlightened mind as 
a plan recommended by obvious 
justice. The right reverend pre- 
lates, however, seemed to doubt— 
nay, said they doubted—the work- 
ing of this apparently excellent 
machinery ; and Dr. Temple pro- 
posed that one of the ideal 
bishops should even be able to 
hold a living in his own diocese. 
Lord Lyttelton, smarting, no 
doubt, under what he might rea- 
sonably regard as episcopal co- 
quetry, said sharply enough, and 
with too obvious reference to Dr. 
Temple, ‘he had not thought that 
in these days any one would pro- 
pose to allow a bishop to hold a 
living in his own diocese. When 
it was proposed in another Bill that 
chapters should increase their use- 
fulness, he could not assent to a 
proposition to cut down the num- 
ber of canons in a diocese in order 
to find an income for a new bishop. 
If Cornwall or any other county 
wanted a bishopric, let it find 
funds to endow that bishopric, as 
it would find ten times the amount 
for a new railway, or a harbour, or 
a breakwater. It was ridiculous to 
say that, with all its enormous 
wealth, it could not found a bishop- 
ric.’ The two schemes, however, 
are perfectly compatible, standing 
in the relation of general and 
special. Mr. Cross’s measure for 
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the endowment of St. Albans by 
accepting the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s offer to give up his town 
house, and drawing 500/. severally 
from the incomes of the sees of 
Rochester and Winchester, seems 
an excellent panacea for re-ar- 
ranging the boundaries of what 
may be called the metropolitan 
sees. It will certainly be satis- 
factory to one prelate, the Bishop 
of London, whose colossal income 
will remain intact. 

It is probably inevitable, though 
no doubt unfortunate, that pecu- 
niary questions should always form 
so prominent an element in any 
clerical arrangement. Of course 
clergymen must live as well as 
other people ; there is no need to 
suppose that they wish to live bet- 
ter than others in the same rank of 
life. Even He who sent His scrip- 
less missionaries out to convert the 
world said the labourer was worthy 
of his hire; but the Bishop of 
Peterborough held what he might 
have made a trump card in his 
Ecclesiastical Patronage Bill. It 
is of course much easier to point 
out the evils of traffic in ‘Church 
property’ than to suggest ma- 
chinery for their removal ; but one 
cannot help feeling that a measure 
which leaves the sale both of first 
presentations and advowsons in- 
tact is only a mere skirmishing 
with outworks, in the way of secur- 
ing proper age or sound morals in 
the presentee, better termed the 
purchaser. Some years ago Punch 
had some verses on this subject, 
entitled ‘ A Spiritual Sale,’ in which 
every stanza began with the regu- 
lar auctioneer’s formula, ‘ Going— 
going—gone ! and the poem was 
headed with a quotation from one 
of the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s speeches. ‘The worst of 
it was that the utterance was extra- 
parliamentary. It was as scathing 
in its denunciation of the clerical 
auction-mart as though it had 
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been the platform harangue of a 
Liberationist; and for that ,very 
reason probably it would have been 
‘unparliamentary’ if uttered in the 
most reverend prelate’s place in 
the House of Lords. Beyond a 
presumable and so far satisfactory 
readiness to deal with the question 
on its merits—or rather its de- 
merits — the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s present chaperonage ot 
the Presentation Bill goes for nil. 
Supposing it in full operation, it 
is a mere piece of patchwork le- 
gislation, which trims the surface 
and leaves the source of the evil 
untouched. 

If a satirist dared broach a mat- 
ter so sublime as the divinity that 
doth hedge a bishop, he might 
direct a ‘ sharp and rapier-pointed’ 
epigram against the ramifications 
of the Exeter reredos case, and 
incidentally institute a comparison 
between the Dr. Temple who 
wrote ‘The Education of the 
World’ in Zssays and Reviews, and 
the same Dr. Temple (guantum 
mutatus!) who could, as Bishop of 
Exeter, condescend to mix himself 
up with the infinite littlenesses of 
such a dispute. But that by the 
way; the Exeter reredos survives 
the iconoclasts. Pronounced ille- 
gal by the Bishop of Exeter, it was 
declared legal by the Court of 
Arches, which decreed that the 
bishop had no jurisdiction. The 
Privy Council, confirming the de- 
cision of the Court of Arches as 
to the legality of the reredos, re- 
verses its decision as to the juris- 
diction of the bishop. Dr. Tem- 
ple and the reredos are both 
triumphant, though the lay mind 
might have supposed that, if one 
were right, the other must of ne- 
cessity be wrong. 

From bishops in their legislative 
capacity to bishops under their 
proper aspect as spiritual fathers 
of the Church of England as by 
law established, is a pleasant tran. 
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sition. Without committing one- 
self to the East-Brent extreme as 
to the fitness of the House of 
Lords as an arena for episcopal 
energies, still one’s ‘speculum 
episcopi,’ coloured by reference to 
apostolic sources, scarcely accepts 


the domain of politics as quite the . 


sphere for those intellectual exerci- 
tations which, it sometimes seems, 
ought to culminate in the gor- 
geously attired gatherings of the 
Upper House in Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Office. It will be fresh in 
the recollection of all readers that 
the Public Worship Bill, enacted 
by the accumulated wisdom of the 
prelates, lords, and commons, in 
an unusually cierical session, comes 
into force—like a religious dogstar 
—next July. It might have been 
supposed that their lordships would 
wait and test the effect of that 
measure in ‘putting down Ritual- 
ism.’ Whether it be that certain 
misgivings crossed the episcopal 
mind as to the result of that Act 
upon the sturdy sacramentalists, 
or whether, mayhap, Lenten regi- 
men induced a ‘softer hour’ in 
their lordships, so it was that a 
sweet idyllic pastoral was issued 
under date March tst, having for 
its object the putting down by the 
suaviter in modo the very same 
‘evils’ which the July fervour of 
the Public Worship Act is to de- 
molish by the fortiter in re method. 
Recollecting the real Charles-Mar- 
tel Church Militant ring there was 
about the parliamentary preamble, 
one is scarcely able to believe that 
the following sentences emanate 
from the same source; though 
fondly hoping that the pure unal- 
loyed episcopal utterance is the 
real ex-cathedraé one, and the July 
document affected by the temporal 
and lay element that assisted in its 
composition. After some length- 
ened felicitation on the triumph of 
the Church at home and abroad, 
the episcopal idyll goes on to say : 
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‘While, however, we thankfully 
recognise these abundant mercies 
and blessings, we cannot but ac- 
knowledge with sorrow that serious 
evils disturb the peace ofthe Church 
and hinder its work. 

‘One of these evils is the inter- 
ruption of the sympathy and mu- 
tual confidence which ought to 
exist between the clergy and laity. 
Changes in the mode of performing 
divine service, in themselves some- 
times of small importance, intro- 
duced without authority and often 
without due regard to the feelings 
of parishioners, have excited ap- 
prehensions that greater changes 
are to follow; distrust has been 
engendered, and the edification 
which ought to result from united 
worship has been impeded. The 
suspicions thus aroused, often, 
no doubt, unreasonable, have in 
some cases produced serious aliena- 


‘Under these grave circum- 
stances, we solemnly charge you 
all, brethren beloved in the Lord, 
to cultivate a spirit of charity and 
mutual forbearance, laying aside 
dissensions and disputes, which 
must issue not in the victory of 
one party over another, but in the 
triumph of the enemies of the 
Church, and, indeed, of those who 
are enemies to the faith of Christ. 
We exhort the clergy not to dis- 
quiet their congregations by novel 
practices and unauthorised cere- 
monies, and to discountenance those 
who seek to introduce them. We 
entreat the laity not to give way to 
suspicions in regard ofhonest efforts 
to promote the more reverent wor- 
ship of Almighty God in loyal con- 
formity with the rules of the Book 
of Common Prayer.’ 

The contrast between these beau- 
tiful periods and the fulminations 
of the July Bill suggests the incon- 
gruity of knocking a man down 
and then begging him blandly not 
to give you any cause of offence ; 
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or if that simile be an undignified 
one, of the conduct of a nation 
which should first get together the 
biggest standing army in the world, 
and then propose to settle all dis- 
putes by pacific arbitration. Well- 
wishers to the Church of England 
will be of opinion that such a pas- 
toral should have come first, and 
then, if that failed, it might have 
been necessary to resort to legisla- 
tion, the direct result of which is to 
offer a premium to every scandal- 
monger who seeks to stir up strife 
in a parish. 

But alas, even the bishops them- 
selves did not concur in this pas- 
toral, though the majority was very 
large, only two out of the whole 
bench refusing to follow the lead 
of the archbishops. The Bishop of 
Salisbury, taking a common-sense 
view of the matter, though not 
without some hesitation, refused to 
append his name because he deem- 
ed the document likely to prove 
useless. The Bishop of Durham, 
with equal consistency and also 
with characteristic independence, 
deemed it not decided enough in 
its denunciation of the errors it 
sought to extirpate, and manfully 
fulminated a bull on his own ac- 
count. The difference between the 
Sarum ‘ use’ and that of Dunelm is 
very suggestively described in the 
following excerpts from what may 
be called the Auckland-Castle al- 
locution. After specifying one or 
two other defects, the Bishop of 
Durham says: ‘ Nor could I, with 
any confidence, declare that “the 
vast majority of the clergy and laity 
of the Church of England are tho- 
roughly loyal to its doctrine and 
discipline.” I believe this asser- 
tion to be true as regards the laity, 
but I doubt whether it applies to 
the same extent to the clergy. . . . 
Had the allocution been, in my 
judgment, only useless, I should 
certainly not have separated myself 
from my episcopal brethren, which 
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I now do with much sorrow; but 
the document appears to me mis- 
chievous, because it minimises or 
ignores the greatest danger at a 
time when the clergy and laity need 
to be most distinctly warned that 
the foe is already within the camp. 
I readily allow the address is 
amiable, and well-intentioned, and 
quite as distinct in its note of warn- 
ing as could be expected from a Bench 
itself divided in opinion ; but it is 
because it utters so uncertain a 
sound, shrinks from condemning 
with outspoken faithfulness the 
grave errors which are being pro- 
pagated by many of the ministers 
ofour Church, and by its undecided 
tone will prove a great discourage- 
ment to the many clergy, and still 
more numerous laymen, who have 
been earnestly contending for the 
faith of the Protestant Reformed 
Church of England, that I have 
found myself unable to append my 
signature.’ 

Only incidentally bearing refer- 
ence to the episcopal order, but 
still most noteworthy among the 
social signs of the times, has been 
the secession of the Rev. J. B. 
Heard, late of All Saints, Pinner, 
which was made, or at all events 
publicly announced, with some 
amount of sensation, on the plat- 
form of the handsome memorial 
hall in Farringdon-street, built to 
commemorate the wholesale Non- 
conformist secession of 1662. Mr. 
Heard delivered an exceedingly 
able lecture on Disestablishment, 
being the first of a series on that 
subject given under the auspices of 
the Liberation Society. At the 
close of his address he stated that 
on two recent occasions he had 
been threatened with legal proceed- 
ings by the Bishop of London for 
showing signs of sympathy with 
Dissenters, as Mr. Fremantle had 
done. Deeming ecclesiastical pro- 
secution a scandal, and having no 
wish to ‘ line lawyers’ pockets’ with 
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his money, he had thought it most 
dignified to return his licence to 
the Bishop of London, which he 
had accordingly done, and hence- 
forth cast in his lot with the Free 
Churches. One fact is worth a 
hundred theories; and such an 
argumentum ad hominem was like 
the appeal of Gracchus to the Ro- 
mans. He was applauded to the 
echo, and the Bishop of London — 
well, the same process was repeated 
as had recently been adopted in 
York Chapel, St. James’s, and the 
City Temple. However, one could 
stand a good deal of hissing for 
ten thousand a year, a palace at 
Fulham, and a house in St. James’s- 
square. 

The Bishop of Lincoln has ad- 
vised the clergyman in his diocese 
who refused a Wesleyan minister 
the title of ‘Rev.’ on his child’s 
gravestone to give way rather than 
incur the responsibility of legal 
proceedings, in which he would be 
opposed by the whole weight of a 
wealthy religiousbody. This would 
have been excellent advice had it 
come earlier, and embraced no re- 
ference to pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Surely it is not quite fair 
to speak of the Wesleyan body as 
a wealthy and powerful one in 
comparison with the Established 
Church, at least if the figures be 
correct in the documents circulated 
by the Liberation Society at the 
lectures in the memorial hall. In 
one of these, entitled ‘ Bishops and 
their Salaries,’ the followingremarks 
are annexed to a tabular statement 
of episcopal incomes: ‘The aver- 
age income of the above twenty- 
eight right or most “reverend 
fathers in God” is about 55352 a 
year, while the average salary of the 
principal officers of State is only 
2572/. Together they consume 
what would suffice to give an in- 
come of 200/. a year to seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five clergymen. Or 
if they received an income of, say, 
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2000/. a year each, there would be 
available a fund which would add 
50/7. a year to the present income 
of 1980 of the poor clergy.’ 

Passing beyond the Establish- 
ment, yet still without quitting the 
fertile theme of bishops, it is satis- 
factory to learn that Archbishop 
Manning has at last received his 
long-talked-of cardinal’s rank. We 
pretty well guessed what was the 
meaning of this Lenten journey to 
Rome, even apart from the Jubilee; 
and we now learn that he is only 
the eighth Englishman who has at- 
tained the dignity of election to the 
Sacred College since the Reforma- 
tion. There may be a deeper sig- 
nificance still. Among those spe- 
culations as to the future Pope 
which must be so infinitely dis- 
tressing to poor old Pius IX. at his 
time of life, we have not indeed 
seen the name of Dr. Manning, 
cardinal-elect, mentioned; but it 
would be a great stroke of policy, 
and no doubt bring a new Miracu- 
lous Draught from England to the 
boat of Peter. Is that the meaning 
of this Jubilee visit to the Eternal 
City? 

If Londor. could be polled, pro- 
bably a majority of its inhabitants, 
ignoring the claims of the Episco- 
pate, would speak of the visit of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey to 
London as the principal ‘ ecclesi- 
astical’ event of the past month. 
Certainly, if figures are regarded 
as a clue to popularity—and we 
are all well disposed to use them 
when they serve our turn—the im- 
mense gatherings at the Agricul- 
tural Hall must be taken as the in- 


dex of vast influence exerted by 
the American Evangelists, or else 
of unbounded curiosity on the part 
of the London public, which would 
quite throw into the shade that of 
the gossiping Athenian in old-world 


times. It is said that eighteen 
thousand people were present at 
the first evening gathering on Tues- 
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day, March goth, in the Agricultural 
Hall; and if that was the number 
for which accommodation was cal- 
culated, the figures were no doubt 
correct; for the huge place was 
absolutely full. One can scarcely 
imagine a finer sight than that vast 
congregation ; and it would be dif- 
ficult to account for the numbers 
until one has had more time to see 
whether they keep up. Without 
being hypercritical, thus much may 
be safely said, that the effects 
produced cannot be entirely attri- 
buted to Mr. Moody’s preaching. 
He is certainly not at all equal in 
this respect to Mr. Spurgeon. He 
is neither so sensational as that 
gentleman in his younger days, nor 
such.a master of plain Saxon Eng- 
lish as the preacher at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle is now ; for the 
Mr. Spurgeon of to-day and of 
twenty years ago are two different 
persons. Mr. Moody is scarcely 
sensational enough to suit the lower, 
or refined enough to suit the higher, 
class of hearers ; and yet there were 
the eighteen thousand! With re- 
gard to Mr. Sankey’s singing, again, 
without going into ecstasies with 
the Spectator, or calling him a ‘ me- 
lodious costermonger’ with the Sa- 
turday Review, it may be still said 
that his voice is not an adequate 
cause to account for the effects pro- 
duced. His rendering of ‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth passeth by,’ on the open- 
ing night, was weird and striking ; 
and some of the hymns sung by Mr. 
Proudman’s excellent choir were 
very sweet and telling, notably that 
one beginning— 
‘Tell me the old, old story 
Of unseen things above, 
Of Jesus and His glory, 
Of Jesus and His love, 


Tell me the story simply, 
As to a little child, 

For I am weak and weary, 
And helpless and defiled. 


Cuorus—Tell me the old, old story 
Of Jesus and His love.’ 


One is sorry to have to note a 
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certain amount of petulance in 
these gentlemen, which is perhaps 
explicable by the very abnormal 
condition of popularity in which 
they suddenly find themselves. For 
instance, when Brother Sankey was 
singing his ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’ on 
the opening night, a poor inoffen- 
sive gentleman interpolated aloud, 
as is the custom, no doubt, in his 
sect, the words ‘ Yes, we all love 
Him,’ when, mistaking the cause of 
his interruption, Brother Moody 
got up and repeated an episode of 
early apostolic history by denounc- 
ing him as filled with strong drink ; 
whereupon he was hastily thrust 
forth from the building by the at- 
tendant Levites, a hymn being 
sung, as Brother Moody expressed 
it, ‘ while that man was a-being put 
out.’ The man was no more drunk 
than Mr. Moody himself, though 
many organs of the press (taking 
the utterance of an Evangelist for 
gospel as a matter of course) un- 
wittingly did the poor man an in- 
jury by repeating the mistake. 
Then, again, the evangelistic bro- 
thers have been somewhat free in 
their threats of legal proceedings 
in event of anybody reporting 
their sermons. Messrs. Johnson 
on the one hand, and the Chris- 
tian Globe on the other, have each 
been warned on this score. It is 
difficult to realise the idea of a 
nineteenth-century evangelist ob- 
jecting to his utterances being pro- 
mulgated as widely as possible ; 
and, though eighteen thousand is 
a goodly gathering, these figures 
would but poorly represent the 
numbers reached by the press. 
However, the Evangelists will not 
have it so. Printed requests were 
sent to the London press, along 
with the reporters’ cards of admis- 
sion, to the effect that no verbatim 
reports should be issued ; and con- 
sequently they had to regale their 
readers with ‘gems’ only the next 
morning. Among these were the 
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assertion that ‘God’s people were 
generally the biggest fools of the 
age in which they lived ;? and the 
advice, ‘You just grab up the first 
jawbone of an ass you come to, 
and lay about you as Samson did.’ 
Perhaps the most characteristic 
features of the gatherings were the 
requests for prayer, from which we 
may cull the following: ‘ For two 
brothers why had been prayed for 
during seventeen years; ‘For an 
uncle, that his heart might be soft- 
ened ;' ‘ For one who has been a 
Christian minister for twelve years, 
but was still a stranger to the Lord ; 
‘ For a young couple who were that 
day to be married, but were both 
outside the covenant? ‘By a wife 
for a husband who was a Christian 
in his own eyes, that his eyes might 
be opened.” A servant prayed for 
the conversion of her master; a 
mother for the conversion of five 
children out of nine, between the 
ages of five and sixteen ; and a 
resident in Russia for the Lord's 
people scattered in that land, that 
they might bear witness before its 
eighty millions of inhabitants. 

It would, however, be quite wrong 
to regard this work of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey as merely spas- 
modic, or as being other than the 
climax—if the climax yet—of influ- 
ences that may be termed epidemic 
in most religious bodies of late 
years. We may possibly have to 
go back to the Irish revivals them- 
selves to find the origin of the pre- 
sent phase, even if it be not more 
nearly correct to look upon this 
enthusiasm as always dormant in 
the theological atmosphere, and 
liable to be called into prominence 
by occult andapparently inadequate 
causes. For a long time past daily 
prayer meetings have been held by 
the Dissenters, with the occasional 
aid of the more advanced Evan- 
gelicals; and it was a significant 
fact that the first noontide gather- 
ing at Exeter Hall was presided over 
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by Lord Radstock,and addressed by 
Rev. W. H. Chapman, a clergyman 
of the Church of England. Then, 
again, there have been the two 
‘missions’ in the Church of Eng- 
land, the former pretty well absorb- 
ed by the High-Church party, the 
latter fairly permeating all schools 
of thought—save and except the 
unimpressionable Broad Church. 
The difference between this and 
Moody-and-Sankeyism is rather 
one of degree than of kind ; and a 
writer in the Church Times very 
consistently proposes fraternisation 
on the part of the High-Church 
party with Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey. The one fact that this 
evangelistic mission brings out is 
the extreme cheapness of the Church 
of England. Taking the outside 
figures of the Liberation Society’s 
document, the average income ofa 
bishop is 55354. @ year; whereas 
for a ten weeks’ starring Messrs. 
Moodyand Sankey, having already, 
at the date of writing, received 
12,000/., state that ‘a considerable 
sum’ more will be required. We 
know, of course, that hiring big 
places and advertising freely runs 
into money ; besides, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moody dine with the Lord Chan- 
cellor; but still 12,000/. is a 
large sum. Say it is to last 
for a quarter; that would be 
6000/7. per quarter, or 24,000/. 
per annum, for each Evangelist. 
The highest of the ‘ bishops’ sa/a- 
ries’ quoted in the Liberation So- 
ciety’s paper is 15,000/.,, and that 
most reverend prelate has large ex- 
penses too. Americans tell us that 
England is the most cheaply go- 
verned nation in the world, very 
much more so than the glorious 
Republic. Really these American 
Evangelists make us inclined to be- 
lieve that the same may be said of 
the Church, at least in comparison 
with the tariff introduced from the 
land of the Mississippi. 

It is too late now to cry ‘ Place 
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aux dames!’ though there was some- 
thing to say in reference to the 
taboo which a paternal Govern- 
ment has once more laid on mar- 
riage with one’s sister-in-law, and 
on Scotch ‘she-doctors.’ There was 
a word, too, to be added on the 
‘mighty dead.’ Sir Arthur Helps, 
Sir Hope Grant, Sir W. Gomm, 
and Sir C. Lyell have gone from 
us. The death of the last men- 
tioned seems likely to introduce 
something like improvement into 
the now often obnoxious custom 
of ‘crowner’s quests.’ Excessive 
zeal and regard for technicalities 
led a coroner new to his office to 
hold an inquiry, which was on all 
hands deemed intrusive, and form- 
ed the subject of comment in Par- 
liament. But Sir Charles Lyell’s 
death, or rather his burial in West- 
minster Abbey, led to something 
more important still as an item in 
a summary of the Social Status 
Quo, which has come to be well- 
nigh a religious one. It gave oc- 
casion for one of those magnificent 
funeral sermons with which Dean 
Stanley is everso ready to dohonour 
to those who, having made a name 
in the ranks of science, art, or 
literature, come to rest at length 
among England’s greatest. Having 
on Saturday, February 27th, read the 
whole funeral service over the great 
geologist, Dean Stanley preached 
on the Sunday afternoon on the 
religious aspects of geology. The 
following was his noble peroration : 

‘From early youth to extreme 
old age it was to him a religious 
duty fearlessly to correct all his 
own mistakes, and he was always 
ready to receive from others and 
reproduce that which he had not 
in himself. In his mind science 
and religion were indivisible. The 
freedom of religious inquiry in the 
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National Church, the cause of hu- 
manity in the world at large, were 
to him as dear as though they were 
his own personal and peculiar con- 
cern. There is unusual solemnity 
in the thought of his passage into 
the eternal world on which, as in a 
shadow or mirror, he had so long 
meditated in those long ages of 
which he was, as it were, the first 
discoverer. The “lofty and melan- 
choly strain,” the goth Psalm, which 
old tradition ascribes to Moses, the 
Man of God, whether it be or not 
the funeral hymn of the great law- 
giver, well represents the feeling of 
one grown gray with vast experi- 
ence, who at the close of his earthly 
journeyings contrasts the fleeting 
generations of man with the granite 
forms of the mountains at the feet 
of which he has wandered, and 
contrasts those mountains and man 
alike with Him who existed before, 
beyond, and above them all. It 
sums up with peculiar force the 
inner life of the Christian philo- 
sopher who concluded his chief 
work with the contrast between 
the finite powers of man and the 
attributes of an infinite God, and 
who felt persuaded that after all 
the discoveries on earth, or sea, or 
sky, the religious sentiment re- 
mained the greatest and most in- 
destructible instinct of the human 
race.’ 

Perhaps even more character- 
istic than this spoken testimony to 
the departed was the group who 
stood round his grave. Amongst 
those composing it were the Duke 
of Argyll, Professor Huxley, Dr. 
Hooker, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. 
James Heywood, Professor Tyn- 
dall, Dr. Carpenter, the Rev. W. 
H. Milman, the Rev. James Mar- 
tineau, Mr. John Murray, and the 
Rev. Charles Voysey. 
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‘THE KING OF NO-LAND,’ ETC. 


Scene the Second. 
IN SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MR, FANGLE TELLS THE LATEST 
NEWS. 


Mr. CHAPPELL took advantage of 
the conversation between his wife 
and Mr. Armstrong to draw Richard 
aside. Lord Beaumorris chatted 
with Mr. Wakefield upon the deplor- 
able spread of democracy, and Mr. 
Wakefield, whowasin the Conserva- 


tive interest, propounded a theory 
that the spread of democracy was 
due to the discovery of the gold- 


fields. It had made money more 
plentiful, and the working man, 
revelling in high wages, set himself 
up against his employer. 

‘ It isa bad state of things,’ said 
Mr. Wakefield, ‘ when Jack consid- 
ers himself as good as his master.’ 

Mr. Saint Fitzfaddle, being left to 
his own resources, took refuge be- 
fore a mirror, wherein he contem- 
plated, without weariness, the part- 
ing of his hair. 

‘ This is scarcely a time to speak 
of business,’ said Mr. Chappell to 
Richard, ‘but I may as well remind 
you that the share-list in the United 
Wheal closes at noon to-morrow. 
Have you decided how many shares 
you will take ?’ 

‘What do you advise?’ asked 
Richard. 

‘My dear Mr. Barton,’ said 
Mr. Chappell, with a frank smile, 
‘I must not directly advise in a 


matter in which, as you are aware, 
I am so intimately interested. I 
could not conscientiously do so. 
Where my own interest is not at 
stake, I am always ready to counsel 
a friend. But you can see for your- 
self ; the shares this afternoon are 
quoted at One premium. I have 
investigated the affairs of the com- 
pany, and the prospects are really 
wonderful. The assays give from 
twelve to eighteen per cent.’ 

‘Upon your recommendation, 
then——’ said Richard; but Mr. 
Chappell interrupted him. 

‘No, no; not in this instance. 
I am chairman of directors, and 
am in a delicate position. I can 
only say that, if I had a hundred 
thousand pounds lying idle, I would 
with perfect confidence invest it in 
the company. From present ap- 
pearances, the shares will be at a 
high premium in a month, and were 
it otherwise, the investment is a 
good one.’ 

* I shall not put any money init 
as an investment : I should sell out 
in a week or two.’ 

‘You have a famous head for 
business ; but 7 should hold on. 
However, I'll not advise.’ 

‘ The shares are at a hundred 
pounds.’ 

‘ Yes ; you might take a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty with safety. 
I will use my interest, and any num- 
ber you apply for shall be allotted.’ 
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‘ Thank you ; I will take a hun- 
dred.’ 

‘ That’s right. Come into an- 
other room, and I will fill in the 
application paper. I am glad that 
you act on your own judgment in 
this matter.’ 

They went into one of the small 
retiring rooms, and Mr. Chappell 
wrote the application. 

‘ Sign your name here. That is 
right. You can let me have the 
cheque to-morrow morning ; I see 
you are anxious to join the ladies. 
I will excuse you.’ 

When Richard entered the room 
with Mr. Chappell, he had caught 
sight of Mrs. Fangle, and observing 
in her manner a desire to speak to 
him, he now went in search of her. 
A few steps from the door he came 
upon Mr. Fangle. 

‘ Do you know where Mrs. Fan- 
gle is ?’ 

‘ Do you know where Mr. Chap- 
pell is?’ 

The questions crossed one an- 
other. Mr. Fangle answered in the 
negative. Richard pointed to the 
room in which he had left the 
banker, and passed on. 

‘What can he want with my 
wife? thought Mr. Fangle, looking 
after Richard. 

He was so much in the habit of 
neglecting his wife that for any one 
to want her was a matter of surprise 
to him. But in the light ofa more 
important matter Mrs. Fangle faded 
from his mind. He had just hada 
few words with Mr. Magnum, a 
member of the Stock Exchange, 
who, finding no other person to talk 
with, talked with Mr. Fangle. Mr. 
Fangle was inhis glory. Mr. Mag- 
num had given him some informa- 
tion which he was burning now to 
impart to Mr. Chappell, thinking it 
would be agreeable to him. Mr. 
Fangle was a worshipper of rich 
men, and liked to rub against rich 
men’s coats. It was not as good as 
being rich himself, but it was almost 
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next door to it. ‘Bankers and 
merchants,’ he said to himself, after 
his interview with Mr. Magnum, 
‘are always eager to hear the latest 
news, especially about ships.’ 

Mr. Chappell had at this period 
of his life arrived at a pass which 
compelled melancholy brooding 
whenever he was alone. He was 
continually engaged in some fresh 
venture such as the United Wheal 
—desperate ventures many of them, 
as he too well knew. He could not 
escape from them; he snatched 
eagerly at every chance that pre- 
sented itself, in the hope that one 
ofthem might enable him to recover 
his losses. He shuddered as he 
contemplated the risks which had 
accumulated about him, he scarcely 
knew how. Notone ofthemhadas 
yetturned up trumps, and the sword 
of ruin was hanging over his head. 
Always now when he was alone his 
skeleton made itself visible to him, 
and whispered warnings of disco- 
very. He was a miserable unhappy 
man. If he could have poured his 
troubles into a sympathising ear, it 
would have been a rare comfort to 
him; but he dared not confide even 
in his wife, and his torture was the 
more intense because he was com- 
pelled to wear a false face to the 
world. He envied many a man in 
his service who envied him, and 
thought how happy he would be if 
he could change places with this 
one and that one. 

Mr. Fangle had to cough two or 
three times before he could attract 
Mr. Chappell’sattention. Mr, Fan- 
gle’s cough was an index to the 
relations between the two men— 
it was a cough deferential, which 
expressed, ‘ Excuse me for doing 
it: I really feel it a great liberty.’ 
The expression of care in Mr. 
Chappell’s face vanished instantly 
when the sound aroused him ; he 
looked warily up, and his counte- 
nance cleared entirely when he saw 
who it was had entered the room. 
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‘ Ah, Mr. Fangle, I am glad to 
see you. Mrs. Fangle is with you, 
I hope ?’ 

‘She is here, sir,’ replied Mr. 
Fangle, ‘ thanks to Mrs. Chappell’s 
kindness. It is a great privilege to 
come among the great and noble.’ 
Mr. Chappell waved his hand with 
condescension. ‘ My only desire is 
to live long enough to show my 
gratitude for all your generosity. 
When gentlemen in such a lofty 
position as yours, Mr. Chappell, 
stretch out the hand of friendship 
to struggling genius P 

Not knowing exactly how to 
complete the sentence, Mr. Fangle 
passed his hand across his eyes. 
It was unfortunate that it did not 
occur to him to borrow half a sove- 
reign of Mr. Chappell, for this sort 
of homage was so agreeable to the 
banker that he would have ad- 
vanced the money without a ques- 
tion. 

‘It is a pleasure to us as well as 
to you,’ said Mr. Chappell. ‘Is 
your invention progressing ?” 

‘It is getting along slowly, sir, 

but there is still something want- 
ing.’ 
‘Capital, I should say. If it be 
practical, and likely to be valuable, 
I might induce some person to put 
a little money in it, subject, of 
course, to his approval of the 
idea.’ 

Mr. Fangle did not jump at the 
offer; the proposition that he 
should part with any share in the 
invention seemed to make him 
nervous. 

‘I think we shall be able to 
manage as it is, sir; I have a part- 
ner who is very jealous. Nothing 
can move him. A little more time, 
a little more time! Then he 
changed the subject. ‘I came to 
find you, sir. I have been con- 
versing with Mr. Magnum, of the 
Stock Exchange, and thought you 
would like to hear the latest 
news.’ 
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‘You are very kind,’ said Mr. 
Chappell, with an easy air. ‘Con- 
cerning stocks ?” 

‘Stocks! No—yes,’ cried Mr. 
Fangle, correcting himself. ‘Ships 
come off stocks.’ 

Mr. Fangle considered this ra- 
ther a good joke. 

‘Ships ! exclaimed Mr.Chappell. 
* What ships ?” 

‘The Golden Mariner. Some 
few weeks ago, if you remember, 
there was a rumour concerning 
her, and now the rumour is revived 
—but it is not authenticated, Mr. 
Magnum said.’ 

‘ To what effect is this rumour ?” 
asked Mr. Chappell, with difficulty 
repressing his agitation. 

‘That the ship has foundered.’ 
Mr. Fangle did not see Mr. Chap- 
pell’s haggard face, or he might not 
have proceeded so glibly. ‘ Ter- 
rible news, is it not? They say 
not a soul is saved. Think of the 
widows and orphans— 

‘Widows and orphans!’ cried 
Mr. Chappell, unable now to re- 
strain his passion. ‘Think of the 
money lost, and what its loss brings 
with it! The sacrifice of position, 
reputation!——’ The startled 
look of amazement in Mr. Fangle’s 
eyes warned him that he was be- 
traying himself, and by a great 
effort he controlled his agitation, 
and spoke in a more subdued tone. 
‘Forgive me; you must be aware 
in what kind of groove the thoughts 
of bankers are always running. 
For a moment I was thinking of 
those who might be ruined by the 
catastrophe. But what is their loss 
compared with the sufferings of 
those who are gone, or with the 
women and children who are left 
behind? Onlya rumour, you say. 
Let us hope it is not true. Poor 
creatures! Poor creatures !’ 

And he left the room, with his 
handkerchief before his eyes. 

‘Singular,’ mused Mr. Fangle ; 
‘very singular. I could have 
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sworn he was in earnest. I'll go 
and see if I can pick up any more 
information. The last edition of 
the Moon may contain some. [’ll 
get it.’ 

Richard was right in his conjec- 
ture that Mrs. Fangle wished to 
speak to him. She was deeply 
grateful for his kindness to her and 
her children, and she felt like a 
mother to him, notwithstanding 
that he was so rich and she so 
humble. She had long ago dis- 
covered the secret of Richard's love 
for Laura, and knowing that Laura 
loved him, she settled it with her- 
self that she ought to do something 
to hasten matters between them. 
So that when she and Richard 
came together on this night, she 
soon found a way to revert to the 
subject nearest to his heart. She 
spoke only of Laura—how beau- 
tiful she was, how good, how kind, 
what an admirable daughter, what 
an unselfish friend. Richard would 
have been content to listen for 
hours to the theme upon which 
Mrs. Fangle strung her tender ut- 
terances, and he drew Mrs. Fangle 
on to speak of Laura’s childhood. 
Mrs. Fangle had much to say, and 
she performed her love-task in a 
manner that would have made 
Laura blush had she heard. 

‘No woman ever had a truer 
friend than Laura has been to me. 
The children doat on her, and when 
they see her coming are wild with 
delight. Sometimes they cry, 
“ Here comes mamma Laura !” or 
“ Here comes Sunshine!”’ 

In this way did Mrs. Fangle dilate 
upon Laura's virtues with perfect 
sincerity, believing every word she 
uttered. She spoke much of Laura’s 
devotion to her father, and of her 
Sympathy with him. Mrs. Fangle, 
as you know, was ignorant of the 
actual story of Rigby’s life, but she 
had made one for herself out of a 
patchwork of guesses. 

‘They were always poor,’ said 
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Mrs. Fangle, ‘ but you don't mind 
that.’ 

‘Not I,’ replied Richard. ‘I 
esteem her the more because of 
that.’ 

‘What an angel of a man!’ 
thought Mrs. Fangle; and con- 
tinued aloud, And for a good 
many years a great trouble has been 
hanging over her father. That is 
atan end now. I shouldn’t wonder’ 
(this with a sly look at him) ‘if you 
knew something of the story.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Richard, with a little 
reserve, ‘I know something of it.’ 

‘ Of course you do,’ rejoined Mrs. 
Fangle, with a knowing smile. 

‘But not of Laura's part in it. 
What induced her to go on the 
stage, Mrs. Fangle ?” 

‘Love your soul! What else 
but to try and assist her father out 
of his difficulties? “‘ Mrs. Fangle,” 
she said to me, “I want to earn 
some money”—dear, dear! money 
always és at the bottom of all these 
troubles—“ I want to earn some 
money, and I am going to be an 
actress.” I went to the theatre 
with her every night, and used to 
encourage her ; for she was dread- 
fully nervous, although she never 
showed it. But she was never in 
love with the stage, and when— 
through a friend who shall be name- 
less—her father got over his trou- 
ble, she left it.’ 

Then the kind-hearted gossip 
went on to say how often she and 
Laura spoke of Richard. 

‘After she was dressed for the 
party this evening, she said to me, 
“Mr. Barton will not know me 
when he sees me.”” “ My dear,” 
I answered, “ Mr. Barton would 
know you anywhere, and in any 
dress.” And you would, wouldn't 
you? There,now! I think Ihave 
said enough, more than enough, 
perhaps. Laura would never for- 
give me if she knew.’ 

‘One moment, Mrs. Fangle. I 
am sure you have spoken with a 
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kind purpose, and I thank you 
heartily. You have given me hope 
and courage. If you are not de- 
ceived—’ 

‘Deceived, my dear!’ The fa- 
miliar words slipped from her un- 
awares, but she was not afraid they 
would be resented. ‘Shall I 
whisper something to you?’ she 
asked, looking up at him with 
shrewd kindness. 

He inclined his head, and she 
whispered a few words in his ear. 
When he raised his face it was 
radiant. The appearance of Mr. 
Armstrong put an end to the con- 
versation, and Mrs. Fangle bustled 
away to find Laura. 

‘A good little woman that,’ ob- 
served Mr. Armstrong. ‘ You are 
a great favourite of hers. You 
haven’t seen Laura yet; she has 
been asking after you.’ 

‘There is another person I ain 
surprised not to see — Frederick 
Chappell.’ 

‘He will come in later, I expect. 
I have no doubt, if he had known 
Laura was invited, that he would 
have put in an appearance before 
this.’ 

‘ He will be surprised to see her. 
Was it not through you, Armstrong, 
she obtained the invitation ?” 

‘Yes; I had more than one pur- 
pose to serve in obtaining it. It is 
in a certain sense a fine revenge for 
Frederick Chappell’s behaviour to- 
wards her. Then it is a great tri- 
umph for Laura’s father. It would 
move you to pity to hear that old 
man’s history. Laura is behaving 
bravely. In all this fine company 
of born ladies there is not one to 
compare with her. Mrs. Chappell 
has been most kind to her, and 
when Lord Beaumorris asked who 
that pretty girl was, and Mrs. Chap- 
pell presented her, I saw her father’s 
face light up with joy. Lord Beau- 
morris talked to Laura for quite 
five minutes ; . you would have been 
amazed to have heard what he said 
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to me afterwards about her. The 
old lord mumbled out that she 
was fresh and sweet and artless, 
and hunting about for a simile, hit 
upon the original one of a flower, 
and called her a fresh-gathered 
rose. From that moment I forgave 
him for his grand airs and pom- 
posity, and I shall now for ever 
look upon him as a fine and gallant 
old gentleman.’ 

The American was very ani- 
mated, and his face, usually so 
grave, was brighter than Richard 
had ever beheld it. With singular 
earnestness he said to Richard, 
after a short pause, 

‘Richard, this night may mark a 
bright and happy era in my life.’ 

‘In mine also,’ thought Richard, 
as he strolled through the rooms 
by the side of his friend. He had 
fully made up his mind to speak 
to Laura and ask her to be his 
wife, if he could find the oppor- 
tunity. Mrs. Fangle’s words were 
not to be mistaken. Laura loved 
him. His pulses were charged with 
joy and happiness. ‘Laura loves 
me ; Laura loves me,’ he thought. 
How sweet and beautiful life was 
to him! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LAURA’S DREAM. 


Mrs. FANGLE’s interview with 
Laura was short and -to the pur- 
pose. The arrangement of Mrs. 
Chappell’s rooms afforded ample 
opportunities for private conversa- 
tion, and there were many conve- 
nient nooks and corners in which 
those who were disposed for flirta- 
tion could carry out their wishes. 
Mrs. Fangle drew Laura into a 
retired nook, where they were free 
from observation. They stood now 
by the side of a window which 
opened out into the garden, and a 
pair of heavy curtains concealed 
them from the eyes of the guests. 
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The recess was a large one, and 
that part of it which was farthest 
from the window was in shade. At 
that end of the recess there was a 
private door, which led into pri- 
vate rooms in the house. Mrs. 
Fangle and Laura, standing by the 
window, could plainly see each 
other, for the night was clear, and 
the moon was shining. Laura’s 
face was bright with happiness. 
*Can it be true?’ she asked of 
herself. ‘Can it be true that he 
loves me?’ She felt that she was 
unworthy of him; how could she 
make herself worthy of one so good 
and noble? She had thought of 
him, dreamt of him, from the first 
hour she saw him; his presence 
had always brought delight to her. 
Her father had not told her the 
name of the friend who, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, had so nobly 
assisted him and reinstated him in 
society. ‘I will tell you soon, my 
darling,’ he had said ; ‘at present 
my lips are sealed.’ She did not 
need him to tell her; her heart 
told her very surely who was their 
benefactor. Still, the - mystery 
which surrounded the affair had at 
first engendered doubts, but these 
were soon dispelled by Mrs. 
Fangle. ‘A man in love will do 
anything, my dear,’ Mrs. Fangle 
said ; and in a hundred ways the 
good little woman encouraged Laura 
in the belief to which she was only 
too willing to yield. And now, 
when Mrs. Fangle spoke out plain- 
ly, and told Laura all that had 
passed between her and Richard, 
the young girl felt that her happi- 
ness was almost too great to be- 
lieve in. 

‘I can hardly believe it,’ she 
murmured ; ‘are you sure, Mrs. 
Fangle ?’ 

‘Pop sure, my dear, unless 
there are two Lauras and two 
Richards. I know the signs well 
enough, although it is a long time 
since Fangle and I courted. What 
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a wonderful man I used to think 
him !—Fangle, I mean, my dear. 
Ah, courting is the happiest time ! 

‘You must not say that, Mrs. 
Fangle.’ 

‘Well, no, my dear; but it is for 
some of us. Not for you, Laura, 
for everything is bright before you ; 
but if you were to ask for my ad- 
vice whether you should marry a 
poor man, I should say, No.’ 
(Laura thought: ‘If Ze had not a 
penny in the world, and asked me 
to be his wife, I would gladly say, 
Yes.’) ‘Fangle and I might have 
been very happy if he had had only 
a little money; we can’t live all 
our lives upon air, my dear. But, 
there! why should I make you 
unhappy with my troubles? And 
your case is so different. It is a 
romance, my dear. Only think of 
his coming over the ocean, such 
thousands and thousands of miles, 
and you two falling in love with 
each other! It is like a play,’ 

‘Hush, Mrs. Fangle,’ said Laura, 
placing her fingers on Mrs. Fangle’s 
lips ; ‘ some one is coming.’ 

Mrs. Fangle peeped out of the 
curtains. 

‘It is only your father, my dear. 
I shall tell him you are here, and 
then I'll go and look for Fangle. 
Ah, what a different man he was 
before he was married! Quite 
handsome, my dear. But men do 
alter so after marriage, in more 
ways than one. Laura is here, Mr. 
Rigby.’ 

And Mrs. Fangle slipped away 
as the old man stepped into the 
recess. She did not go in search 
of her husband; she kept watch 
for Richard, to give him the oppor- 
tunity she knew he was seeking for 
—of speaking to Laura when she 
was alone. 

Rigby gazed with love and ad- 
miration upon his daughter, who, 
as she stood by the window bathed 
in soft light, might have inspired a 
painter with a theme. 
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‘I have been looking for you, 
my dear,’ he said. 

‘Mrs. Fangle and I have been 
talking for quite ten minutes, I 
should say, papa. Is it not peace- 
ful and beautiful here ? She drew 
him to her side, and he passed his 
arm around her. ‘What do you 
think of me, papa, dressed as a 
grand lady ? 

‘You are a good girl, my dar- 
ling ; that’s better.’ 

‘Everybody wants to spoil me 
with flattery—even you, papa. I 
never thought I should live to be 
flattered by a lord; you have no 
idea what compliments Lord Beau- 
morris has paid me to-n‘ght. But 
I am determined not to be spoilt, 
so I shall only believe just half 
what is said to me.’ 

‘You may believe every word 
I speak, my darling. Laura, you 
have been a great blessing to me.’ 

‘I am glad you love me, papa.’ 

The deep tenderness in her voice 
caused him to look at her more 
closely. 

‘Why, Laura, there are tears in 
your eyes 

‘They are tears of happiness, 
dear papa, for I am, oh, so happy! 
No, I cannot tell you why, except 
that everything seems fairer than 
it used to be. I am not crying 
now. And so you are proud of 
me, papa?’ 

‘Proud of you, my darling!’ he 
said softly, kissing her. 

‘ How different everything is with 
us now, papa! How different and 
how much brighter! Think of our 
being invited here, and you being 
received upon an equality among 
all this gay company! And but a 
little while ago——’ 

She paused, and in the silence 
that followed mused upon the 
happy future which she saw before 
her. The current of lovers’ mus- 
ings is for ever the same. As 
Richard had derived the most ex- 
quisite pleasure from the thought 
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that Laura loved him, so she found 
the sweetest happiness and purest 
delight she had ever experienced 
in the whisperings of her heart, that 
she was loved by her hero. Her 
father’s voice broke upon herdream, 
but did not disturb it. 

‘Do you know, my dear child, 
to whom we owe all this ?” 

‘Ah,’ she thought, ‘do I not 
know?’ but her words did not be- 
tray her. ‘You promised to tell 
me, papa.’ 

‘I have come to tell you, dear 
child. My lips are unsealed, and 
I am authorised to speak. I can 
tell you to whom I owe it that I 
am able to raise my head, after all 
these years, and look honest men 
in the face once more. It has 
come to me very late in life, my 
darling, but I thank God that I 
have lived until this time. Laura, 
my child, it is but seldom we have 
spoken on the theme that has weigh- 
ed me down during all these years, 
but it is necessary that I should 
speak ofitnow. Evenyou, my child, 
who have been my only companion 
and solace, can scarcely know the 
daily agony I have suffered ; even 
you can scarcely compass the depth 
of my gratitude to the noble friend 
who enabled me to pay the debt 
of shame and disgrace which black- 
ened my name and stained my 
honour.’ 

‘Do not think of it, dear papa ! 
she entreated, seeing how strongly 
he was moved. 

‘Not think of it, child ’ he ex- 
claimed, unable to stem the current 
of these bitter thoughts. ‘ Before 
you were born, it poisoned my life. 
My hair has grown white in the 
one long thought of it, which has 
filled my mind for more than a 
generation, to the exclusion of every 
other subject of human interest—’ 

She checked him gently here. 
‘Dear papa, you thought of me.’ 

‘Forgive me, child—you have 
been my light. But for you, I 
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should not have been able to live 
through it. Although so many 
years have passed, all is as fresh 
to me as though it had occurred 
but yesterday. I see him now, my 
brother, standing in the dock, calm 
and confident, not oppressed by a 
sense ofhis guilt——Hush, child ! he 
was guilty ; not apersonin the court 
who did not pronounce him so. 
Everybody whispered it roundabout 
me, and commented on the brazen 
effrontery, as they termed it, with 
which he bore himself. His own 
lawyer broke down in the defence. 
Defence! there was no defence. 
His bare word that he was innocent 
—of what avail was that ? 

‘If he were innocent, papa,’ 
pleaded Laura pityingly, ‘that 
was enough.’ 

‘ Dear child, while my head was 
bowed down by shame, and dark- 
ness encompassed me, I tried hard 
to believe him; I fought with my 
reason, with my sense of right and 
wrong, and said, He cannot be 
guilty—his word is sufficient. But 
the missing key was found in his 
office-coat, the missing book at his 
lodgings ; and when these proofs 
were brought forward, and I heard 
the damning testimony ofhis fellow- 
clerk, the comments of the people, 
the reluctant admission of his own 
counsel that he did not see how he 
could resist the evidence, and that 
all he could do was to plead the 
extenuating circumstance of youth 
and indiscretion—when I heard 
the summing-up of the judge, and 
the rapid decision of the jury, 
“Guilty”—hope died utterly away ; 
and I could no longer doubt the 
guilt of the brother I had loved so 
dearly.’ 

‘Even then he declared his in- 
nocence.’ 

‘To the last. Before sentence 
was passed, he said proudly, in 
reply to an observation made by 
the judge with reference to the plea 
of his counsel for mercy, “I do 
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not ask for mercy, my lord, for 
that would carry with it an admis- 
sion of guilt. I am as one in a 
web, and I am powerless. But I 
am innocent, as I hope for future 
mercy.” The judge rebuked him 
for his obstinacy, and sentenced 
him to transportation for life. I 
bade him good-bye as though he 
were on his death-bed.’ 

*O father, it was hard !’ 

‘Tt was just! His last words to 
me were, “ Brother, the day may 
come when you ‘will repent your 
injustice !” and I told him then 
that the object of my life would be 
the restitution of the money he had 
embezzled. He made a gesture 
of despair, and we parted for ever. 
Until that day I did not realise 
how terrible was the blow that had 
fallen upon me, but the knowledge 
came swiftly. The moment I 
stepped out of the prison door, 
after that last interview with my 
brother, the world was changed to 
me. Every friend and acquaint- 
ance fell away from me, and would 
know me no more. Not one 
merciful word, not one kind look 
was given to me; I was tainted 
and disgraced; my brother's in- 
famy had made me infamous. You 
know the rest: you know how 
vainly I strove to save; and though 
you tried to help me, dear child, I 
might have died with the debt of 
shame still clinging to me had it 
not been for the noble-hearted man 
who, for your sake, supplied me 
with the means to repay the money 
my brother had stolen.’ 

Both her sympathy with her 
father and her joy at this confir- 
mation of her dearest hope kept 
Laura silent; but the unspoken 
words were in her mind: ‘ For my 
sake! Be still, my heart. For my 
sake! Over the despairing story 
what bright clouds were stealing 
to blot it out for ever! 

‘Never again, dear child,’ con- 
tinued her father, in a quieter tone, 
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‘shall this story, with my own con- 
sent, pass my lips. I should not 
have told it now, but that it seemed 
to me necessary to show the 
generous kindness and nobility of 
our best friend in its true light. 
No words of mine can express my 
gratitude. Last week, for the first 
time since I left the bank, I passed 
the bank-door as the clerks came, 
and then I knew that the story of 
the restitution was known, and that 
my shame was wiped away. They 
raised their hats to me—to me, the 
poor hall-porter! The youngsters 
who used to avoid me clustered 
around me, and held out their 
hands to me. With the pressure 
of their young fingers upon mine, 
with the music of their kind voices 
singing in my heart, I—I could not 
help it—I cried for joy ! 

There were tears in his eyes now. 
Brighter grew the clouds in Laura’s 
dream. 

‘All this has our noble friend 
done for me, for your sake, dear 
child. Through him we are here, 
honoured and respected. He has 
restored to me my youth, for your 
dear sake. I am his debtor now, 
and you can repay him.’ 

‘How?’ asked Laura shyly, and 
in a voice so low that had her head 
not rested on his breast he could 
not have heard it. 

‘That is his secret, which he 
wishes to tell you himself. But 
can you not guess how you can re- 
pay him ?” 

‘I think I can,’ she whispered. 

‘And you will, dear child ?” 

‘Yes,’ she sighed happily. 

‘God bless you! What joy it 
brings to me to know that your 
heart is in your words. I have 
not suffered in vain.’ The curtains 
were gently drawn apart, and 
another person entered the recess. 
‘See, he is here—our friend, our 
benefactor—the restorer of my hon- 
our.’ 

He kissed her with great tender- 
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ness, and releasing himself from 
her embrace, left the place. Laura 
stood in blissful silence for a few 
moments, with night’s soft light 
shining on her face. Then, turn- 
ing her head, she saw standing by 
her side—Mr. Armstrong ! 


CHAPTER IX. 
A DECLARATION OF LOVE. 


Ir is not often that the dream 
of a life is shattered in an instant 
of time. Generally the conviction 
that we have been living in a 
shadowland made bright by hopes 
which are never to be realised 
comes to us by gradual stages, 
and in such a manner as to lessen 
the bitterness of the shock. We 
fight against our reason ; we ques- 
tion and doubt; we find and in- 
vent excuses ; we are so tenacious 
of our treasure, so unwilling to be 
robbed and disenchanted, that 
we obstinately close our eyes to 
facts. The woman we love is 
false. Who dares to sayso? We 
look with anger on the person who 
first whispers this treason in our 
ears, and were it in our power to 
inflict a mortal injury upon him, 
we would do it without compunc- 
tion, and find justification for the 
act in his baseness. He was our 
friend; he is no longer so. We 
used to confide in him ; he is no 
longer worthy of our confidence. 
Why, it was to this very man that 
we first confessed our love for the 
best and purest being the world 
contained ; it was to him we poured 
out our grief when—ungrateful 
that we were !—we fancied that 
she was cold to us; to him we 
poured out our joy when she 
spoke the dear and precious words 
which made the days fairer and 
the flowers more beautiful, and 
which kindled in our heart a star 
of love and faith and truth, the 
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light of which could never, never 
be dimmed. And now this false 
friend has played the traitor, and 
has muttered black treason to us. 
Out upon him! Never again 
shall our hands be clasped in 
friendship ; the mask has dropped 
from his treacherous face. He 
goes from our presence with a sad 
countenance, and when next we 
meet we are strangers—as we 
should always have been but for 
our folly and trustfulness. Yet his 
words have left a sting, and we feel 
the smart. ‘They recur to us dur- 
ing the sleepless night that follows 
his disclosure, and our brain is alive 
with uneasy doubts. But ever and 
anon through the restless hours 
they pale in the light of the star 
of love that shines in our heart. 
Her face, with a smile upon it, 
rises to our imagination, and gives 
him the lie. ‘Can you mistrust 
me?’ it expresses. ‘Look in my 
eyes for truth.’ We look, and find 
it. But the doubts arise again. 
We throw the blame of our suffer- 
ing upon the false friend, and it 
intensifies the wrong he has done 
us. When we see her again her 
face seems to reproach us ; but she 
smiles as she did yesterday, and 
our embrace is not less warm ; her 
hand is in ours, her lips are as soft 
and willing. The doubts have 
fled; we have lost a friend, but 
love and faith and truth remain. 
The star shines brightly. Yet 
within a week we are conscious of 
a change in her—what change and 
how it came we know not, but it 
is there. It is not only with the 
leaves of a flower that ‘ He loves 
me—loves me not’ is played ; and 
men and women are seldom so 
single-hearted as Margaret, to play 
it but once in life. The doubts 
remain, and the sting which we 
thought her constancy had plucked 
out smarts again. And we hear 
other whispers. We fight and 
Struggle against them ; the fault is 
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in ourselves, not in her. Yet we 
cannot avoid seeing that her man- 
ner is not the same. She is more 
beautiful than éver, but her lips 
smile less frequently. The grateful 
and kindly feelings towards our 
kind which love brought promi- 
nently into play are weakening; a 
beggar who stands at the corner 
of the street in which she dwells 
suffers from this. We used to 
give alms to the beggar; to-day 
we pass him by without a thought. 
We study the history of our ac- 
quaintanceship and our love; we 
dwell on the memory of words 
and looks and kisses which we 
have treasured in our heart of 
hearts. Undoubtedly she is colder 
than she was; her enthusiasm in 
our ambition is fainter; our con- 
versation does not flow as in the 
old days — already and uncon- 
sciously we adopt the phrase, ‘The 
old days.’ And so, and so, gra- 
dually and surely, we learn the 
truth. The woman we loved is 
false, as all women are. ‘Truth 
and constancy are things of air, 
delusions, mockeries—to be found 
only in the dictionaries. Fool that 
we were, to believe in them! Life 
is tasteless. The star of love shines 
no longer in our heart. The days 
are not as fair, the flowers are not 
as beautiful, as they were. The 
world is changing for the worse. 
Our dream is shattered. 

And as with love, so with friend- 
ship, so with faith in human na- 
ture, so with other hopes and 
fond anticipations that animate 
the shadow-land we conjure up 
around us. 

But to Laura was not given a 
slow and merciful awakening from 
her dream. ‘The presence of Mr. 
Armstrong in place of the man she 
loved, and whom she expected to 
see, awoke her suddenly and mer- 
cilessly. She comprehended it all 
in an instant, and in that instant 
she understood that the brightest 
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chapter in her life was closed, 
never to be continued to the happy 
ending which her fond musings 
had written for her in her heart. 
The shock was very terrible, and 
it was well for her that she was 
so placed that she could turn her 
white and terror-stricken face from 
Mr. Armstrong, and hide from his 
sight the anguish depicted there. 
It faded soon, and left her sad 
and in a measure resigned. The 
image of her father rose before her 
—her father, whose life had been 
one long despair — rose, and 
strengthened her for what was to 
come. Could she plunge him 
back into the abyss from which he 
had been raised? It was through 
her, and for love of her, that his 
honour had been restored and his 
life brightened. By whom? By 
a man whom she had long es- 
teemed and admired, and whom 
she knew to be good and just and 
noble. And this man came now 
to ask for his reward, and she had 
promised to give it to him. At 
this crisis in her life there came to 
Laura a courage of which no one 
who knew her would have believed 
her capable ; but it is only on such 
occasions that the exercise of great 
qualities is called for. On one 
side stood Love; on the other, 
Duty. It was for her to choose 
between them. 

Mr. Armstrong, when he entered 
the recess, was not the bold out- 
spoken man we have hitherto seen. 
He had come to play his great 
stake, and his manner now dis- 
played much tenderness and some 
timidity. His love for Laura had 
not been a sudden passion ; it had 
grown out of his acquaintanceship 
with her, and it was based upon a 
sure foundation. When it sug- 
gested itself to him that he was 
growing to love her, it suggested 
itself also to him that he should 
either struggle against the feeling, 
or see Laura no more. Then he 
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asked of himself, For what reason ? 
Why should he shut the gates of 
happiness upon himself? Leading 
a busy life, and surrounded by 
acquaintances, he was still a lonely 
man ; and ofa night, when he en- 
tered his rooms, their silence palled 
upon him. ‘If Laura were sitting 
in that chair!’ he often thought, 
when he was alone. ‘If I couid 
hear Laura’s voice about the place! 
His thought did not end there ; he 
carried it further on into the years, 
and drew pictures which made his 
heart beat with new thrills of hap- 
piness. These sensations, coming 
to him when the heyday of his 
youth was past, were all the more 
powerful because ofthat. He was 
emphatically an earnest man; in 
everything he undertook this fa- 
culty displayed itself ; all his beliefs 
and opinions, all his impressions of 
men and manners, were founded 
upon a firm rock of earnestness, 
and this, in conjunction with a 
strong love for justice, in small 
things as well as great, formed the 
nucleus of a character which the 
few admired, and the many either 
disliked or did not understand. 
It was a notable feature in con- 
nection with his growing love for 
Laura that he found an interest in 
a certain kind of literature which 
he had hitherto disregarded. If 
he chanced to meet with a story 
in which children and good women 
were depicted with tenderness and 
effect, he read it more than once, 
and invariably in some way asso- 
ciated Laura with it. Ofthis vein 
of newly-developed sentiment he 
made no parade ; he enjoyed it in 
secret, and wondered why he had 
not discovered it before. So he 
allowed things to take their regular 
course, not opposing them, and 
giving himself up to the pleasant 
beguilement. He could not fail to 
see that Laura derived pleasure 
from his society, and his hope grew 
with his love. He was curious to 
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know the reason of Laura’s going 
on the stage, for he perceived in 
her none of that ambition which 
most actresses display in one way 
or another. By this time he had 
established himself as her father’s 
friend as well as hers, and so con- 
siderate was he towards the old 
man that he won his confidence. 
He questioned Mr. Chappell con- 
cerning Rigby, and learnt that the 
old man had been in the Bank since 
he was a lad, but from the banker 
he learnt nothing more. At length, 
however, he heard the story from 
Rigby himself, and then he saw a 
way to perform an act in perfect 
consistency with his character. All 
this occurred before Richard Bar- 
ton’s appearance upon the scene. 

And now Mr. Armstrong stood 
before Laura, prepared to play his 
great stake. Having spoken to the 
father, and obtained his delighted 
and grateful consent, he came to 
the daughter to make his confes- 
sion. That she should turn her 
face from him when she saw him 
was to him a natural and modest 
action, for he knew that her father 
had prepared her for the interview. 
That she should be silent was also 
natural. It was for him to speak. 

He was silent, however, fora few 
moments. Frequently, when we are 
most deeply in earnest, the words 
do not flow too readily. 

‘Your father has spoken to you, 
Laura,’ said Mr. Armstrong, some- 
what diffidently. 

‘ Yes,’ she replied. 

‘Has he told you everything ?” 

‘He has told me much—oh, so 
much !—of your goodness to him, 
to me.’ 

‘Let that pass, Laura. I have 
been actuated by selfishness in 
much that I have done.’ 

‘No, dear friend,’ said Laura, 
her voice growing firmer ; her duty 
was becoming clearer to her every 
moment; ‘let us speak plainly. 
During the time we have known 
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each other you have treated me with 
such unwavering kindness that I 
should have been ungrateful indeed 
if I had not learnt to—to esteem 
you, and to be proud of your friend- 
ship.’ 

‘The merit was in you, not in 
me, Laura.’ 

‘ When we were first introduced 
I was a poor actress commencing 
my profession, and your kind words 
encouraged me. Your counsel was 
like wine to me; you gave me 
strength to battle with the difficul- 
ties—and they are great ones—that 
surround a young actress. But for 
you I might not have had the cou- 
rage to continue my work, and | 
was grateful indeed that I had won 
so true afriend. But during those 
days I sometimes asked myself, 
Why does he do all this? What 
motive can induce him to act so 
generously to one so humble as 1?” 

‘I do not deserve your eulogy, 
Laura, but your questioning was 
just.’ 

‘Then you became acquainted 
with my father, and came to our 
poor dwelling. I was happy and 
satisfied —more than satisfied, when 
I saw how your kindness affected 
my father, and what comfort you 
brought to him. He was never so 
happy as when you were with us. 
So time went on until a wonder- 
ful thing occurred. My father was 
enabled to pay a debt’—Laura’s 
voice faltered here—‘a debt ofshame, 
and to hold up his head once more. 
A change came over our life—sud- 
denly and unexpectedly to me— 
and I left the stage, there being no 
longer any occasion for me to re- 
main upon it. But these were not 
the only happy events that occurred. 
Here, in this very house, to whose 
master my father was for so many 
years a servant, we find ourselves 
invited guests, honoured and re- 
spected.’ 

‘ As you deserve.’ 

‘It is but a few minutes since,’ 
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continued Laura, with deep emo- 
tion, ‘that I learned to whom we 
owe all this; to you, most noble of 
friends! It is you who have re- 
newed my father’s youth, and who 
have given to me the happiness of 
seeing him I love as I love to see 
him.’ 

‘Then you are happy, Laura ?’ 

She did not hesitate in her an- 
swer. ‘Happy in the change that 
has come upon us? Yes,’ 

‘It makes me glad to hear you 
say so, Laura; has your father told 
you nothing else ?” 

‘No,’ she faltered, ‘except— 
except——’ 

‘Except,’ he repeated, withtender 
encouragement. 

Her head drooped—‘That you 
had a secret.’ 

*You shall hearit. Ihave come 
to tell it to you, hoping that you 
guess it, and not now for the first 
time. You said that during the 
first days of our acquaintanceship 
you sometimes questioned yourself 
as to my motive for my conduct. 
Laura, I had but one. It was not 
long before the interest I took in you 
deepened into esteem—it was not 
long before esteem ripenedinto love. 
I confess that it is for you, and for 
your sake, that I have helped your 
father. Selfish as it may sound, 
selfish as it is, it is to this mo- 
ment I have looked forward for — 
may I savy, my reward? No—re- 
ward is awrong termtouse. I ask 
for no sacrifice—although,’ he said 
thovghtfully, in his determination 
to be just, ‘it zs a sacrifice for you 
to accept a man so much older 
than yourself. Laura, I love you! 
You know me, and know what 
those words mean when I speak 
them, as I do, in full sincerity and 
earnestness. They are from my 
heart. Believing that I can make 
you happy as you can make me, I 
ask you to be my wife.’ 

She knew, indeed, what the words 
meant from him. She knew that 
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she could trust him, that he would 
be faithful, true, and tender to her. 
‘Duty, gratitude, honour, my fa- 
ther’s peace of mind, all call me to 
him—and yet, O my heart! The 
words were not spoken; she 
thought them only ; she could not 
muster sufficient self-control to 
speak aloud. 

‘It has been in my mind for a 
long time,’ he continued tenderly, 
‘to make this confession to you— 
to ask you to bestow upon me the 
greatest happiness which can ever 
be mine. Believe me, I would not 
ask you if I were not confident of 
the future — but that shall speak 
for itself. I have lived a lonely 
life, Laura, and my youth has slip- 
ped past me without love, without 
thought of love. But when I saw 
you a new light dawned upon me, 
and I thanked God for it. I saw 
my life spreading out before me, 
fairer and more beautiful than I 
could have ever hoped it would be, 
with one by my side whom I could 
love and cherish. Still, if I had 
not had some flattering expecta- 
tion, I should have been silent. I 
havealover’s feelings, although lam 
not a young man; and when upon 
your last birthday—but a few days 
since—I sent you some flowers, 
and saw on the next day and the 
next that you seemed to find a 
pleasure in wearing them, I—for- 
give me for so doing—took it as a 
sign, and it made me very happy.’ 

With pain she learnt that it was 
he, not Richard, who had sent her 
the flowers she had prized so high- 
ly. They were lying in her desk 
now. She had said to herself that 
she would never part with them. 
What bright garlands for the future 
had she not woven out of the faded 
leaves! She had spoken to them 
as though they were animate things, 
and had kissed them, blushing as 
she did so. 

‘Need I say more, Laura?’ 

In a low tone she answered his 
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question by another. ‘Have you 
considered the difference in our 
positions ?” 

‘I know,’ he replied simply, 
‘that you are far above me.’ 

She accepted his words, knowing 
how sincere he was. 

‘You know the story of our dis- 
honour,’ she said, in the same low 
tone. 

‘Your father has made me fully 
acquainted with the story of his 
life. I know that his brother was 
guilty of a crime, and that that 
crime blighted your father’s career. 

Your dishonour! It is mockery to 
call it so. Does Justice demand 
more than its due? Because my 
father committed a crime for which 
I was not accountable, shall men 
shrink from me and avoid me as 
though my presence were contam- 
ination ? 

‘It is the world’s fashion,’ said 
Laura sadly, with her father’s suf- 
ferings in her mind. 

‘It is cruel—it is unjust,’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Armstrong warmly. 
‘If I live a pure life, I am entitled 
to the respect of men. Not in this 
way shall the sins of the father be 
visited upon the children! See, 
Laura, how your only objection 
has melted away. Never was my 
life so bright as now. You will be 
my wife ?’ 

Not reluctantly, but as it seemed 
to him sofily and modestly, as he 
would have had it, the answer 
came, 

*Yes.’ 

On her part the sacrifice to duty 
was made; on his part, the most 
precious prize the world contained 
was won. He inclined towards 
her with eager tenderness, and 
pressed his lips upon her hand. As 
he did so he heard a slight cough 
behind him. It came from Mr. 
Fangle, whose head was between 
the curtains, and who saw the sim- 
ple caress. Mr. Armstrong went at 
once to him, and closed the cur- 
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tains upon Laura, who, overcome 
by emotion, sank into a seat by the 
window. He felt that at such a 
moment she would wish to be 
alone. 

‘Beg pardon,’ said Mr. Fangle, 
with another cough, ‘ but I thought 
you might be here, and I popped 
my head in. Hope you don’t think 
I intended to intrude ?” 

‘Not at all,’ replied Mr. Arm- 
strong, with a bright smile. 

*Shouldn’t have done it if I had 
known; but 1 saw nothing, I as- 
sure you. Mum’s the word!’ 

‘If you did see anything, I am 
sure you will not mention it.’ 

Mr. Armstrong had no desire that 
what had taken place should for 
the present be known. He had 
settled his plans, and had decided 
how and in what way he would 
make the engagement public. The 
garden entertainment of which Mrs. 
Chappell had spoken would, he 
considered, afford him a fitting op- 
portunity of presenting Laura as his 
future wife, and he resolved to wait 
until then. 

‘Mention it!’ repeated Mr. Fan- 
gle, with fervour; it was a fine 
thing to be taken into Mr. Arm- 
strong’s confidence. ‘Not for 
worlds ! 

A few yards from them stood 
Richard and Mrs. Fangle in earnest 
conversation. Richard’s face was 
radiant, and Mrs. Fangle was fur- 
tively watching her husband and 
Mr. Armstrong. She was anxious 
that they should move away from 
the curtains, so that Richard might 
speak to Laura without attracting 
observation. Something in Rich- 
ard’s manner appeared to nettle 
Mr. Fangle, and he said fretfully, 

‘Mr. Armstrong, oblige me, and 
look at that young gentleman.’ 

‘Who? Mr. Barton ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Have you observed 
how he has been courted—idolised 
—how everybody here bows down 
to him? 
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‘He is a great favourite,’ said 
Mr. Armstrong, with an amused 
observance of Mr. Fangle. 

‘I know it—I see it. Tell me, 
then, where justice is to be found ?” 

‘Not commonly in a ball-room, 
I should say. But I do not quite 
understand you.’ 

‘Compare us. There—Money. 
Here—Brains. Money is smiling, 
well dressed, courted, idolised ; 
while Brain is reduced to its last 
dress-coat. It is a fact, sir. Iam 
reduced to it. I haven’t another 
coat in the world. Being the least 
worn, it has outlived the others.’ 

‘I regret to hear it ; but surely, 
when your invention is complet- 
ed——’ 

‘Ah, then, of course—but that 
little screw still bothers me. I al- 
most forgot. Mr. Chappell asked 
if I knew where you were ; that’s 
why I popped my head between 
the curtains. I think he wishes to 
speak to you—concerninga rumour 
about a ship called the Golden 
Mariner.’ 

‘If there is any information about 
the ship it should be in the Zoon.’ 

‘I have sent for the paper; it 
will be here presently.’ 

* I will go to Mr. Chappell.’ 

*You will excuse me for that 
little affair,’ said Mr. Fangle, nod- 
ding his head towards the curtains 
as Mr. Armstrong was walking 
away. ‘ You may rely on my dis- 
cretion. I saw nothing, believe 
me. Mum’s the word ! 


CHAPTER X. 
A DECLARATION OF WAR. 


TueErevulsions offeeling through 
which Laura had passed during the 
last hour were so strange and 
startling, that she was grateful to be 
alone with her thoughts. They 
were sad enough, and her heart 
was aching very sorely, but she did 
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not doubt that she had acted right- 
ly. This was the first great sacri- 
fice she had ever been called upon 
to make, and she had made it 
freely and willingly, from a strong 
sense of duty. Bitter as it was, it 
did not completely crush her. Her 
dream was over, and love had gone 
out of her life; but she would be 
strong, and live through her days 
bravely, and no one but herself 
should know the truth. She would 
do her duty by the noble gentle- 
man to whom she was now irrevo- 
cably pledged, as she had done 
her duty by her father, whom he 
had raised from shame. The 
thought of that generous act and 
of her father’s joy at the union 
brought some comfort to her. Her 
great fear was that she should not 
be strong enough, and that her 
weakness would betray her. She 
determined to school and to keep 
watch over herself for her father’s 
sake and for the sake of the man 
to whom she had given her hand. 
Her honour demanded that she 
should do so. She would cast 
aside all thought of self, and per- 
form her part in the sad drama with 
courage and resignation. Yet with 
all these high resolves it was to be 
forgiven her that she should allow 
her thoughts to dwell for a brief 
space upon the dream in which 
she had indulged. Questioning 
herself, she was at first unable to 
decide whether she hoped that Mrs. 
Fangle was wrong in the idea that 
Richard loved her. It would be 
best so, she said, after some sad self- 
communing, and yet it pained her 
to think it might be so. ‘Then she 
was angry and indignant with her- 
self that she should feel pained to 
know this. Why should she wish 
him to be unhappy? Why should 
she not feel grateful to learn that 
her heart had whispered false hopes 
to her—as false as, supposing they 
were true, they were now impos- 
sible of realisation? She was not 
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aware that her eyes were filled with 
tears, and that, had any person 
seen her face, he would have seen 
her misery there. She was fight- 
ing a hard battle with herself, and 
was fighting it bravely ; but a deep 
wound had been inflicted upon her, 
and she could not help feeling the 
anguish of it. She placed the two 
men side by side—they were 
equally good, equally noble and 
generous ; but she loved the one, 
and did not love the other. She 
shuddered at this treason, and re- 
proaching herself for her wicked- 
ness, resolved to think of Richard 
no more. And at this very mo- 
ment her name, uttered softly by 
the man she loved, almost stopped 
the beating of her heart. She made 
no movement, and again Richard 
spoke her name, 
. ‘Laura ? 

The tenderness expressed in his 
voice brought such mingled joy 
and sorrow to her that for a mo- 
ment her strength deserted her. 
Only for a moment; the next, a 
sudden flame came into her face, a 
sudden strength came intoher soul. 

‘Laura, I have a word to say to 
you.’ 

She turned her tear-stained face 
towards him, and cried, almost 
fiercely, 

‘Do not speak it!” And then, 
imploringly, ‘Have mercy upon 
me, and do not speak it !’ 

‘Mercy! exclaimed Richard, 
bewildered by the anguish of her 
appeal. 

* Yes—mercy,’ she replied, press- 
ing her hand to herheart. ‘There 
is a lesson in life I am trying to 
learn.’ 

‘What lesson?’ he asked, in a 
gentle tone. 

Another actor appeared upon the 
scene—hearing and seeing all, un- 
heard and unseen by Laura and 
Richard. The door at the farther- 
most end of the recess, which led 
to the private rooms in the house, 
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was noiselessly opened, and Fre- 
derick Chappell entered through 
it. He was generally alate comer 
at his mother’s parties, and gene- 
rally made his appearance by this 
entrance, so that he might mix 
with the guests without causing it 
to be observed that he had but 
just arrived. Hearing voices, and 
recognising them, he paused and 
listened. It was quite dark where 
he stood, and he could not be 
seen. 

‘Whatlesson?’ repeated Richard. 

‘Duty! replied Laura bravely. 
‘It makes life sweet. Before in- 
clination, selfish passion, heart- 
yearnings often, stands Duty, the 
pale teacher whose smile of appro- 
bation is a lasting recompense for 
present suffering, hard though it 
be to bear.’ 

Richard came close to Laura's 
side and took her hand. 

‘Laura, may not love and duty 
go together ?” 

‘I must not—I dare not listen ! 
Sir—Mr. Barton—I entreat you!—’ 

She tore her hand from his grasp, 
and glided swiftly from the recess. 

Richard gazed in bewilderment 
upon the curtains as they closed 
behind her. He could not follow 
her, his own agitation was too 
great. His first thought was that 
she did not love him ; he flung it 
from him as he would have flung 
from hima treacherous friend. His 
second was more consoling. 

‘She dare not listen to me!’ he 
said, in his excitement giving ut- 
terance to his thought. ‘Is it be- 
cause there is a stain upon her 
name? Is there not also a stain 
upon mine? She thinks I am not 
acquainted with the story ; but if she 
knew—if she knewthetie that binds 
us? Was not my father a criminal 
bythe law’sjudgment? Ah, Laura, 
we are equal there, at all events. I 
will see her again, and confess what 
I should have confessed earlier— 
but not to-night, not to-night.’ 
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Then he resolved that in the 
morning he would go to her father’s 
house, and tell her his secret. He 
was in no mood for empty conver- 
sation, and he would have left the 
party at once, but that, in accord- 


ance with his promise with Mr. 


Armstrong, he desired to do so in 
the American’s company. Seeing 
Mr. Fangle, he seized theinventor’s 
arm, and said excitedly, 

‘Mr. Fangle, let us go and get 
some champagne.’ 

‘With pleasure, my dear sir, with 
pleasure,’ replied the delighted 
Fangle. 

To oblige so rich a man Mr. 
Fangle would have pledged him 
in salts-and-senna, or anything as 
disagreeable. 

‘Come along, come along,’ said 
Richard, hooking his arm in Mr. 
Fangle’s, and hurrying him on. 

‘ He seems inagenerous humour,’ 
thought Mr. Fangle ; ‘ I'll venture 
to tap him.’ 

‘Your health, Mr. Fangle.’ 

* Yours, sir, yours.’ 

And Mr. Fangle, draining his 
glass, set it down, and pulled along 
face and sighed. Mr. Armstrong 
would have understood instantly 
what was in the wind. 

‘Another! cried Richard, clap- 
ping Mr. Fangle on the shoulder. 
‘At such a time as this, away with 
melancholy! Drown dull care !" 

Mr. Fangle sighed again. 

‘What is your trouble?’ asked 
Richard. 

‘Money, sir, money,’ said Mr. 
Fangle plaintively. ‘Ah, sir, happily 
for you, you are spared such cares!’ 

‘Come, come—can I do any- 
thing ?’ 

‘If I might take the liberty, sir 
—I came out without my purse. 
Would you mind lending me half 
a sovereign ?” 

*Of course I wouldn't mind. 
Glad to oblige,’ said Richard, 
slipping a sovereign into Mr. 
Fangle’s ready hand. 
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‘Model of a capitalist,’ thought 
Mr. Fangle, feeling the thickness 
of the coin with satisfaction. ‘Why 
did I not ask him for more?” 

‘And the invention, Mr. Fan- 
gle , 

‘Getting along splendidly, sir. 
Only that little screw to set right.’ 
‘And when it ¢s set right—— 

‘ Then, sir, then I shall astonish 
the world ! 

Frederick Chappell in the mean 
time was still in the recess. He 
was too much occupied by Rich- 
ard’s unguarded words, and by the 
appearance of Laura among his 
mother’s guests, to quit it immedi- 
ately. He was surprised to see 
Laura there. Since she left the 
theatre he had attempted in vain 
to discover where she lived, and 
his passion for her had somewhat 
cooled. But now that she was in 
his mother’s house, his passion re- 
vived again, and he longed to ob- 
tain private speech with her. Her 
presence was a proof that he had 
not too deeply offended her, and 
that the road was open for cordial 
relations between them. He had 
no doubt now that, were Richard 
and Mr. Armstrong out of the way, 
she would listen to him. Towards 
these two men he entertained a 
deep hatred. Compelled by his 
father’s warnings to keep on osten- 
sibly good terms with them, he 
had hitherto had no opportunity of 
repaying their slighting behaviour 
towards him. Now he saw a way 
to revenge himself at least upon 
Richard. He recalled the words 
he had overheard. ‘Is there not 
a stain also upon my name? Was 
not my father a criminal by the 
law’s judgment?’ ‘These words 
were in themselves sufficient to 
disgrace and confound Richard, 
and to cause his dismissal from 
society ; but how to carry them to 
their legitimate conclusion? ‘Was 
not my father a criminal by the 
law's judgment?’ Frederick Chap- 
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pell knew that Richard’s father had 
died in the colonies, and he made a 
shrewd guess that, as Richard came 
from a penal settlement, his father 
wasaconvict. He had heard and 
read of cases of men being trans- 
ported, and making large fortunes 
in the land to which they were ex- 
iled. This, doubtless, was one of 
such cases. ‘I'll find a means this 
very night,’ thought Frederick, ‘to 
expose him. If I could manage, 
at the same time, to break the 
friendship between him and Mr, 
Armstrong——’ 

Straight upon his thought the 
American gentleman himself drew 
the curtains aside, and looked earn- 
estly within. , 

‘Whom does he expect to see?” 
was Frederick’s thought, and went 
direct to the truth. ‘* Laura !” 

He sauntered indolently towards 
Mr. Armstrong. 

‘Were you looking for Miss 
Rigby?’ he asked. ‘She was here 
a moment since, as I entered by the 
door at the further end. It was 
fortunate for her that I entered 
when I did.’ 

‘Fortunate for her!’ repeated Mr. 
Armstrong, with a suspicious glance 
at Frederick. 

‘ Those were my words,’ drawled 
Frederick. ‘For it gave her the 
opportunity of making her escape. 
She was much agitated.’ 

‘Bywhat? Have you dared——’ 

‘Gently, Mr. Armstrong, gently, 
if you please. I have not had the 
opportunity of exchanging a word 
with Miss Rigby. You may con- 
vince yourself of the truth of this 
by asking her the simple question. 
I did not know until this moment 
that she was among the guests.’ 

* He speaks the truth,’ said Mr. 
Armstrong, under his breath. 

‘ When I entered, Mr. Barton was 
with her, and was passing a gross 
insult upon her. You may well look 
surprised. Iam quite aware that you 
have a poor opinion of my veracity 
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—for which, although it is a matter 
of perfect indifference to me, I 
take the opportunity of making you 
my acknowledgments—but you may 
believe what I say in this instance. 
Mr. Barton seized her hand in the 
most insulting manner, and she was 
compelled to release herself by 
force. It was, as I said, fortunate 
thatIcame in at that moment; but, 
as it was, I was too late to interfere.’ 

‘Surely you jest!’ 

‘IT am not in the habit,’ said 
Frederick coldly, and not without 
dignity, ‘ of jesting in this fashion. 
There is Miss Rigby.’ 

Loth as Mr. Armstrong was to 
believe anything against his friend, 
the marks of agitation in Laura’s 
face were in his eyes a confirmation 
of Frederick’s statement. He went 
hastily to her, and it really appeared 
to him as though she needed and 
was glad of his protection. Other 
guests were strolling in their direc- 
tion: Mr. and Mrs. Chappell, Lord 
Beaumorris, Mr. Saint Fitzfaddle, 
and Richard, who eagerly advanced 
towards Laura. Mr. Armstrong, 
however, stepped before him, and 
with a cold look drew Laura away. 
Before he had time to ask for an 
explanation, his attention was di- 
verted by Frederick Chappell, who 
said, almost in a whisper, 

‘ Let me have a word with you. 
It will be as well that the others 
shall not hear.’ 

‘What is it you have to say to 
me?’ asked Richard. 

‘ What it is necessary you should 
listen to. You insulted Miss Rigby 
just now.’ 

‘You lie!’ said Richard, restrain- 
ing his passion with difficulty. 

Frederick shrugged his shoulders ; 
he was willing to wait for his revenge. 
‘I have acertain right to speak, for 
you know that I love her—loved 
her before you came.’ 

‘ You do not suppose,’ said Rich- 
ard, in a tone of contempt, ‘that I 
am not cognisant of your behaviour 
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towards her. 
you.’ 

‘You cannot induce me to notice 
your insults. We are not equal.’ 

‘We are not indeed.’ 

‘You are far beneath me,’ said 
Frederick, still perfectly cool, ‘and 
beneath all here. Listen to me. I 
know your secret; I have you in 
my power, and can expose you— 
and will, unless you give me your 
word of honour—no, your word 
will do, without the honour—never 
to address Miss Rigby again.’ 

‘Were we alone,’ said Richard 
scornfully, ‘I would not answer 
you with my tongue. I amignorant 
of what you mean when you say 
you have me in your power; but 
pursue this subject by but another 
word, and I will disgrace you in 
the presence of your father’s 
guests.’ 

‘ That is your answer? Be warn- 
ed! Richard with a disdainful 
look turned his back upon Frede- 
rick. ‘Thentakethe consequences.’ 


It is worthy of 


CHAPTER XI. 


SOCIETY PASSES JUDGMENT UPON 
RICHARD BARTON, 


WitH the exception of Mr. 
Fangle, all the principal persons 
who play their part in this story, 
and who were by this time agi- 
tated by so many conflicting emo- 
tions, were now assembled in one 
part of the reception-room. Mr. 
Fangle himself, with a paper in his 
hand, bustled towards them, and 
completed the list of dramatis per- 
sone. He had obtained a copy of 
the AZoon, and was glancing through 
it as he approached the group. 

‘You seem interested in that 
paper, Mr. Fangle,’ observed Mrs. 
Chappell, with condescension. It 
was but seldom she noticed so 
small a personage as Mr. Fangle. 
‘ What paper is it?” 
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‘The Afoon, madam, the A/oon 
—most extraordinary little paper ! 
Comes out every hour with a 
phiz-z! Ought to be called the 
Little Splutterer [ 

‘ Ah,’ exclaimed Mr. Saint Fitz- 
faddle, with his usual contribu- 
tion to the conversation; ‘ very 
good !’ 

‘Is there anything particular in 
it ?” 

Mr. Armstrong took the paper 
from Mr. Fangle, and running his 
eye over the columns, said, 

‘This appears to be the most 
important paragraph : “At the last 
moment of going to press, we are 
informed, upon the best authority, 
that there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for the rumour concerning 
the foundering of the ship The 
Golden Mariner.’ 

He handed the paper to Mr. 
Chappell, who read the paragraph 
with a feeling of intense relief and 
satisfaction. 

‘Is there any reason, Mr. Arm- 
strong,’ inquired Mrs. Chappell, 
‘for special anxiety concerning 
this ship ?’ 

‘Some reason, my dear madam. 
It has been a long time out, and 
nothing has been heard of it. Its 
cargo 1s very valuable, and it is 
heavily insured.’ 

‘I have heard,’ said Mrs. Chap- 
pell, ‘that these small papers oc- 
casionally print the wildest things. 
To make them sell, I suppose.’ 

‘They certainly like to spice their 
dishes. They are the people's 
papers, you must bear in mind.’ 

‘I can’t understand what the 
people want with such things. 
They ought to be abolished. Do 
you not agree with me, Lord Beau- 
morris ?” 

‘They do no harm, madam,’ 
said the old lord; ‘they do no 
harm. So long as society—keeps 
itself within bounds—everybody in 
his proper place—such papers as 
the Afoon do no harm. The peo- 
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ple—the people require—to be 
amused.’ 

Frederick Chappell saw his op- 
portunity. 

‘ Everybody in his proper place, 
my lord. And when a person gets 
into the wrong carriage ?” 

‘Turn him out—turn him out. 
He has no business there. If I 
got into a third-class carriage—I 
should deserve to be—turned out.’ 

‘The journalists of such papers 
as the Joon, said Frederick, 
‘are continually hunting after the 
sensational, and, as Mr. Armstrong 
says, they like to spice their 
dishes. I know of a dish, how- 
ever, which requires no spice to 
make it palatable when it gets 
into the papers.’ 

‘Indeed, Frederick !’ said Mrs. 
Chappell ; ‘ what is the story ? 

‘You will admit that it is an 
interesting one,’ replied Frederick, 
who, by his pointed manner, had 
attracted the full attention of the 
circle. ‘It is the story of a person 
—a young man—who came to 
London from a colony which was 
once a penal settlement. Having 
money—how gained is not known 
—he managed to intrude himself 
into fashionable society. By his 
plausible manners he made himself 
a favourite, and was much courted 
for a time, until—and here comes 
the point of the story—until it was 
suddenly discovered that he was 
the son of a convict.’ 

‘The son of a convict! ex- 
claimed Mrs. Chappeil. ‘ How 
shocking ! 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Saint Fitzfaddle, 
‘very bad ? 

‘He had concealed this fact,’ 
continued Frederick, ‘from his 
new friends, dreading the conse- 
quences perhaps. Possibly he 
thought, because he had a well- 
filled purse, that, even if disco- 
vered, society would overlook his 
degraded position. At length ex- 
posure came, and then But I 
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am not privileged to disclose more 
at present. I am waiting with curio- 
sity to learn the end of the story, 
which has just reached the stage at 
which I broke off.’ 

‘You know this person, Fre- 
derick ?’ asked Mrs. Chappell. 

‘Oh, yes; and so do most of 
those present.’ 

‘In parliamentary fashion, then, 
we call Name, Name!’ 

‘Wait; I am curious to hear 
your opinion. How will the story 
end?” 

‘There can be but one result of 
the exposure,’ said Mrs. Chappell. 
‘Such a person must be at once 
expelled from the society of ladies 
and gentlemen. Eh, Mr. Chap- 
pell?” 

‘Undoubtedly,’ assented the 
banker; ‘no lady or gentleman 
can associate with the son of a 
convict.’ 

Laura placed her hand on her 
father’s arm. The old man at 
these words looked nervously 
around, and then cast his eyes to 
the ground, as in the days gone 
b 


Mrs. Chappell spoke again. 
‘What is your opinion, Mr. Arm- 
strong ?” 

‘I reserve it,’ replied the Ameri- 
can; ‘there are two sides to every 


question. I like to hear both be- 
fore passing judgment.’ 

‘There is but one side,’ said 
Lord Beaumorris, with an air of 
great dignity, ‘to such a question 
—as this. Mr. Frederick Chappell 
—in my opinion—bound to dis- 
close name—of this person.’ 

‘The story will soon become 
common enough, my lord.’ 

‘We have at least one gentle- 
man among us,’ said Mrs. Chap- 
pell, with a flattering smile at 
Richard, who had listened in si- 
lence to the conversation, and who 
was standing in such a position 
that his face was partially hidden 
from the company, ‘who will not 
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imitate Mr. Armstrong’s reserve. 
Mr. Barton is from the colonies. 
His opinion will be valuable.’ 

At this direct appeal all eyes 
were directed towards Richard. 

‘I shall be surprised,’ said Fre- 
derick Chappell, with distinct and 
malicious emphasis, ‘if Mr. Barton’s 
opinion on this special case is not 
as curious as it is sure to be valu- 
able.’ 

No one broke the silence that 
followed until Richard spoke. 

‘What,’ he asked in a sad tone, 
‘if this young man’s father were in- 
nocent ?” 

‘ Nonsense, sir—nonsense !’ cried 
Lord Beaumorris. ‘Did you not 
hear what Mr. Chappell has told 
us? This person’s father—was a 
convict—a convict, sir—and a ver- 
dict of Guilty must have been 
passed upon him. No man is in- 
nocent—no man—after he is found 
Guilty ! 

Richard raised his head proudly, 
and, looking steadily at Lord Beau- 
morris, said, 

‘ My father was, my lord.’ 

‘Your father! stammered Lord 

Jeaumorris. 

‘Yes, my lord, my father. The 
story you have heard—though told 
for an unworthy purpose, and to 
an unworthy end—is my story. It 
is I who, coming to England under 
some such circumstances—with the 
exception of the lie that my father 
was guilty—have been admitted 
into fashionable society. But I did 
not force myself into it ; unasked, 
it wooed and welcomed me. No 
man is innocent after he is found 
guilty! Fitting axiom, my lord, 
for the law’s infallibility, whose un- 
equal justice is sometimes admin- 
istered by a fallible judge! Con- 
demned to exile for a crime he did 
not commit—it was embezzlement 
from Mr. Chappell’s bank he was 
charged with—my father lived and 
died in a distant land, torn from 
the dear associations of his youth, 
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dead to friends, to family—a victim 
to pitiless injustice! He lived 
there a blameless life, and when 
upon his death-bed he told me his 
pitiful story, I swore to right his 
dear memory—and I will ? 

Notwithstanding the manly 
though sorrowful tone in which 
this confession was made, the 
guests one by one fell from the 
speaker, and stood apart from him. 

Laura turned, sobbing, to her 
father. ‘Hush, child! he mur- 
mured. ‘It is of my brother he is 
speaking.’ 

‘Armstrong,’ said Richard, ad- 
dressing himself to the American, 
‘when I promised to tell you my 
story before we parted to-night, I 
did not think you would hear it 
thus strangely.’ Mr. Armstrong 
made no movement towards him, 
and a sad smile came upon Rich- 
ard’s lips. ‘ Lord Beaumorris—’ 

‘ Sir,’ said the old lord haughtily, 
‘we are strangers.’ 

‘You took my hand an hour ago, 
my lord. It is an honest hand. 
My father was innocent.’ 

‘Prove him so, sir, and I will 
take your hand again. Until then, 
do not presume to address me.’ 

‘Mrs. Chappell—sir——’ 

Mrs. Chappell, with a freezing 
look, said, 

‘You must be aware, sir, that 
your presence here is an intrusion.’ 

*I will not trouble you much 
longer, madam,’ replied Richard, 
bravely restraining his emotion. 
‘Mr. Rigby——’ 

‘I share your humiliation,’ re- 
sponded the old man. ‘ Your father 
was my brother.’ 

‘I knew it, sir; but I had re- 
solved not to disclose myself until 
I had established his innocence. 
ven you, sir, his brother, wronged 
him in your thoughts. Laura, you 
know all now; we are cousins.’ 

He partly held out his arms to 
her, and in her love and pity she 
would have gone to him, but that 
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Mr. Armstrong’s restraining hand 
recalled her to herself. 

‘Armstrong,’ said Richard, his 
courage now almost giving way, 
‘you promised to help me. Are 
you like the rest?’ 

Still the American made no re- 
sponse. He was at war with him- 
self. The manliness of Richard’s 
conduct and the manifest honesty 
of his words, no less than the posi- 
tion in which he was placed, ap- 
pealed strongly to Mr. Armstrong's 
just and generous nature, and he 
could not help entertaining a feel- 
ing of deep admiration for the 
young man; but Frederick Chap- 
pell’s statement regarding the in- 
sult which Richard had passed 
upon Laura held him back. In 
the midst of his doubt, Laura’s soft 
voice stole upon his senses, and he 
started as he heard his own words 
used agaiust himself. 

‘ Because his father,’ said Laura, 
‘committed a crime for which he 
was not accountable, shall men 
shrink from him and avoid him, as 
though his presence were contami- 
nation ?” 

* You plead for him, Laura!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Armstrong, with a 
keen and earnest observance of 
her. * You? 

‘Ah, yes,’ she replied, taking his 
hand, ‘for my sake you will help 
him—for the love you bear to me!’ 
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She pointed to Richard, who, de- 
fiant and despairing, was standing 
alone. He could have borne all 
but the loss of his friend—the man 
he loved and honoured above 
all others in the world. That 4e 
should desert him in this crisis 
brought bitter pain and desolation 
to Richard’s heart. 

‘Shall the sin ofthe father,’ con- 
tinued Laura, ‘ in that way be 
visited upon the children? If he 
live a pure life, is he not entitled 
to the respect of men? If you love 
me, help him to prove his father’s 
innocence—for my sake ! 

She would have knelt to him 
but that he prevented her. 

Richard looked slowly 
scornfully around. 

*You all fall from 
not ove stand by me?’ 

The American flung away his 
doubts. 

‘Yes, I will, he said, stepping 
to Richard’s side. 

A gasp of grateful joy escaped 
from Richard’s breast. But that 
other eyes were upon him, he 
would have found it impossible to 
keep back his tears. 

Laura bowed her head over Mr. 
Armstrong’s hand, and kissed it, 
sobbing, 

* Bless you, noble heart !’ 


and 


me! Will 
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[To be continued. ] 








ON SOME ASPECTS OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


——<—_~>——_——_ 


MANy causes, in character not a 
little divergent from each other, 
have contributed to the increasing 
interest which we find everywhere 
expressed on the subject of edu- 
cation. That itis one which should 
always be a matter of foremost im- 
portance in our own, or indeed any 
other, age, scarcely needs proof; 
yet our dealing with it involves 
many practical difficulties, in solv- 
ing which several conditions are 
needful, seldom found to coexist 
in any state of society. When a 


country is absorbed in questions 
which keep it in a condition of 


high political tension, it is in vain 
to expect any adequate interest to 
be taken in intricate social pro- 
blems. A Reform Bill and an 
Education Act may both be valua- 
ble measures; but they are mea- 
sures which must, in the history of 
a nation, stand somewhat isolated 
and apart, appealing to very dis- 
tinct classes of minds, and with 
little connection between them ex- 
cept as far as regards the combined 
action of their final results. Their 
very spirit is unlike. The glow 
and fervour which wait on the 
achievement of political victory 
find their way but slowly into the 
prosaic detail of social problems, 
be they ever so important. This 
is especially true of education, with 
which we are all concerned, yet 
the methods and philosophy of 
which many of us have, perhaps, 
scarcely made an effort to under- 
stand. 

So that it is only when, as in 
England of late years, we have all 


but exhausted the ‘ questions bri- 
lantes’ of politics, that we find our- 
selves turning with any prospect of 
success to those of social science, 
and notably of education. In an 
age of rapid thought and action 
like this, the conviction of any 
want in our social system is seldom 
treated with any long neglect: it 
summons to its aid a host of de- 
fenders, and goes on to wage a 
vigorous war against what it re- 
gards as the abuses or prejudices 
of the past. Thus we have seen of 
late years more than one educa- 
tional pitched battle, in which the 
din and smoke of the fray have 
sometimes considerably obscured 
from public gaze the position of 
the contending forces. While the 
social Radicals have rushed in to 
the attack, and the social Conserva- 
tives have defended the position, 
always with courage, often with 
success, the warfare has been waged 
on both sides with a degree of 
earnest purpose for which it is im- 
possible not to feel a very sincere 
respect. Neither space nor in- 
clination allows us to record the 
details of the campaign. But its 
general result, so far as this is as 
yet ascertainable, is very clear. 
We see stirred up all around us a 
degree of interest with regard to 
education, to which our forefathers 
were strangers, and which pro- 
mises to make it, in no distant 
future, the most absorbing topic of 
the age. 

It must not be supposed that 
this prominence of the educational 
question is one suggested by purely 
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philanthropic or religious motives, 
and by these alone. It is being 
urged on by that stern law of 
necessity, which often deals so 
rudely with the calculations of the 
political rhapsodist. A highly arti- 
ficial state of society like ours is 
certain to be full of complex social 
problems: and among them not 
the least startling is this—How to 
be able to live. If this were an 
essay, not on public schools, but 
on ways and means, we might try 
to throw some light on that not 
altogether unimportant subject; 
but it is sufficient to indicate the 
position. No one will be found to 
dispute that educated men, as a 
class, find a greater difficulty than 
has ever existed in any previous 
age in maintaining that rank 
which educated men—not less for 
the sake of the public welfare than 
of their own—ought to occupy in 
the social scale. The tendency of 
wealth in our own day is no doubt 
to flow through new channels, 
leaving the old ones comparatively 
dry. The merchant prince, the 
great land-owner, the skilled arti- 
san, the mechanic, the collier, gain 
more and more ; the ‘ professional 
man,’ the ‘man of fixed income,’ 
those, in short, who live more by 
the head than the hand, are earn- 
ing, if not positively, yet compara- 
tively, less and less. But as at the 
same time it is perfectly certain 
that, under any conceivable state 
of society, the demands of the 
State, the Church, and ordinary 
social life, will ever call for the ex- 
istence of a large educated class, it 
becomes of the last importance 
that that class should be not only 
educated, but educated we//. The 
standard of education must inevita- 
bly rise in obedience to that law of 
supply and demand, which under 
our modern system obtains in the 
intellectual world as in the mer- 
cantile. So long as five candidates 
only present themselves for five 
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vacant posts, we may assume their 
chances of election to be equal ; 
let six present themselves, and he 
who is least fitted stands an im- 
minent chance of rejection ; which 
increases in exact proportion as 
the number of candidates gradually 
rises from six to ten. Such a state 
of things may be not unfairly de- 
scribed as a result of that plan of 
competitive examinations which 
has of late years supplanted the 
old system, both in the army and 
the public services. Whatever be 
its merits or demerits—and an im- 
partial observer will scarcely refuse 
it the possession of both—its ten- 
dency has doubtless been to raise, 
and that immeasurably, the stand- 
ard of public education. Nor does 
it seem easy to assign any limit to 
this upward progress, save that 
which is imposed by the finite ca- 
pacities of the human mind. 

Side by side with this, another 
change has passed over public 
opinion with regard to education, 
which is no less pregnant with im- 
portant issues. So long as educa- 
tion was—as it long was—a com- 
paratively unimportant factor in 
the work of ‘ rising in life,’ an idea 
seems to have been very prevalent 
that its supreme object was to 
train boys and girls to be quiet 
and industrious scholars: but 
there was little or nothing of the 
philosophy of education ; little or 
no attempt seems to have been 
made to Jay in school life a foun- 
dation of habits and exact training, 
which might pass into the practical 
work of after years. Discipline 
was strict, often stern and capri- 
cious. Yet even in the - best 
schools the degree of provision 
made for the needs of both body 
and mind might, with some few 
exceptions, be justly regarded as 
pitiably meagre. In the worst, it 
had degenerated much into that 
state of things which Charles 
Dickens has described in the 
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caustic pages of Wicholas Nickie- 
éy. It is scarcely possible to read 
of the iniquities of Mr. Squeers 
and his consort without a glow of 
indignation. Yet there are good 
reasons for believing that the de- 
scription is not exaggerated, and 
that Dotheboys Hall is no inapt 
type of the cheap Yorkshire school 
of the days of our grandfathers. 
The large public schools remained 
to a great degree valuable wit- 
nesses to the principle that school 
life is meant not only to instruct, 
but to educate ; yet boys were 
sent—as indeed they sometimes 
are still—to Eton or Harrow or 
some expensive private school, less 
for the purpose of acquiring know- 
ledge than for that of making de- 
sirable friends. It is scarcely too 
much to say that in the school, as 
described to us by last-century 
novelists, it is this social aspect of 
the case which predominates ; the 
work of education occupies a sub- 
ordinate place. 

And we in these days—may we 
congratulate ourselves on possess- 
ing in all respects such true and 
just ideas upon this subject, that 
our fathers may be considered to 
have had a monopoly of errors ? 
Far from it. ‘To take the case of 
public schools. How often do we 
meet in the newspaper or the 
pamphlet with criticisms on school 
life which betray a very imperfect 
idea either of what the object of 
education really is, or of the me- 
thods which it is desirable, or even 
possible, to employ in gaining it! 
The fact appears to be that there 
are few subjects on which it is so 
easy: to theorise. It affords so 
wide a scope for inventiveness, for 
benevolence, for financial experi- 
ments, for powers of government, 
that we can scarcely resist a wish 
that some of those many critics 
who contribute so largely to our 
information as to all that a school 
should be would themselves seize 
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the reins of power, and initiate a 
Golden Age. We are far from 
wishing to vindicate any abuse 
which may be clearly proved to 
have crept into any school, be it 
public or private ; let us say, for 
instance, that of ‘tunding,’ as it 
has been abused at Winchester. 
But we certainly regard as clearly 
mischievous the attempts which 
are so frequently made by dilet- 
tanti and would-be philosophers 
to impart a greater amount of sym- 
metry to our English school sys- 
tem, at the expense of its present 
vigour and reality. Those at- 
tempts seem based on a forgetful- 
ness of what our national cha- 
racter is, and what it needs. The 
truth is, no doubt, that our present 
system is essentially English. Like 
most other English institutions, it is 
full of what, to those who do not un- 
derstand England, may appear tho- 
roughly anomalous. But the ques- 
tion of first importance surely is, 
‘Does it work well? We have 
little reason to put faith in philo- 
sophic systems apart from prac- 
tical results. If, while some con- 
tinental nations have no little dif- 
ficulty in finding a government 
founded on ‘eternal principles’ 
that will last a twelvemonth, we 
at home enjoy undisturbed peace 
under settled laws and institutions, 
we shall be scarcely scared by the 
disquieting assurance that our 
ways are very unphilosophical, and 
would read but clumsily when put 
down on paper. It would be an 
absurd ultra-conservatism to argue 
that our English Constitution is of 
all possible constitutions the best, 
or that our existing school system 
is ‘superior to all improvement. 
It would be an equally absurd 
self-abnegation, on the other hand, 
to disguise from ourselves that we 
desire to cherish those national 
characteristics of manliness and 
vigorous honour, for which we are 
so largely indebted to the system 
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of our public schools. That sys- 
tem may be fairly judged of by its 
results. The practical issue on 
which we are to decide is not, we 
repeat, whether it is in all respects 
perfect, but whether we know of 
any other and better by which to 
improve on what we already have. 
It must always be borne in mind 
that a certain degree of imperfec- 
tion is found to inevitably attach 
itself to the working of any great 
system. We must distinguish be- 
tween accidents and _ essentials. 
It is, moreover, quite certain that 
a school system, imperfect alike in 
practice and theory, often vindi- 
cates itself by turning out good, 
manly, religious boys ; while an- 
other which reads, @ a Sandford 
and Merton, admirably upon paper, 
brings forth only that portent in 
the eyes of every true schoolmas- 
ter, a ‘ prig’—a boy perhaps well 
instructed, but wholly uneducated 
—a full-grown enfant terrible, pos- 
sessing no idea of what is due 
either to himself or others. 

To our own mind the ideal of a 
school is that it should be, after 
its fashion, a fit training for the 
battle of life ; and if it is to be 
this, it must-contain some of those 
elements which mingle in the ex- 
perience of the outside world. 
Whatever may be perilous to a 
boy, nothing can be more perilous 
for him than that he should pass, 
it may be in a day, from a state of 
semi-monastic seclusion, in which 
every temptation has been ignored 
or carefully kept out of his sight, 
into the pleasures and excitements 
of nineteenth century life. His 
school training, if it have deserved 
the name, will have prepared him 
for the change which, whenever it 
comes, must be more or less 
Strange and sudden, and will have 
prepared him to bear himself in it 
as he ought. Is it a paradox to 
Say that the very imperfections of 
a good school system may indi- 
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rectly contribute to such a result ? 
It was, we think, Dr. Arnold who 
said that he consoled himself for 
the instances of injustice—some- 
times all but inevitable—which 
happen in school, by the reflec- 
tion that they prepared a boy’s 
mind better to bear that measure 
of injustice which most men, sooner 
or later, are called upon to put up 
with amid the toils and anxieties 
of life. We do not say that any 
evils—-even those which seem 
most inseparable from a system— 
are to be quietly acquiesced in, 
and that no effort need be made 
to remove them ; but only that it 


is better to 
‘ Bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 


Nor, again, does the theoretical 
perfection of any particular method 
go so far as any one unacquainted 
with public-school life might sup- 
pose towards accomplishing the 
ends at which it professes to aim ; 
for in school life, preéminently, the 
very best system will become bad, 
if administered by those who are 
incompetent to guide it; the most 
defective, in the hands of an able 
and courageous man, will suffice to 
redeem a school from mediocrity 
and contempt. One of the wisest 
institutions ever founded—that of 
the authority of prefects, as es- 
tablished by the great medizval 
bishop, William of Wykeham—be- 
came, there is little reason to doubt, 
little better than an instrument of 
mere brute force in days when, as 
Macaulay says, ‘ pedagogues knew 
no way of imparting knowledge but 
by beating their pupils.’ Wherever 
there is an absence of good moral 
tone, there is no adequate security 
that the same evil might not recur. 
Yet the remedy is to be found, not 
in abolishing, but in restoring to its 
proper use, an organisation which, 
we do not scruple to say, is of un- 
equalled power in making-a school 
all that we could desire it to be. 
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The results of that plan of self- 
government, which especially dis- 
tinguishes the public from the pri- 
vate school, are, in their indirect 
action, far more important and far 
more wide-spread than we may at 
first sight suppose. The private 
school represents an irresponsible 
despotism ; the public school a con- 
stitutional monarchy. And when 
we come to consider that by far the 
greatest number of those statesmen 
who have by talents or eloquence 
most influenced the opinion of their 
age and the destinies of their coun- 
try were once public-school boys, 
it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the traditions of Eng- 
lish political life may be indebted 
far more largely than we generally 
suppose to the capacities for self- 
reliance, the keen sense of honour, 
the rectitude of action, which made 
‘the boy father to the man.’ If, 
indeed, the only question before us 
were this: How best to impart a 
certain amountof intellectual know- 
ledge to boys’ minds? we should 
unhesitatingly prefer a system in 
which they should be under the 
constant supervision of masters, to 
the exclusion of self-government, 
and that exercise of responsibility 
which self-government always more 
or less involves. But if the ques- 
tion is, How best to train the boy’s 
whole being so that he may not 
only learn, but be able to put all 
that he learns to good account—so 
that he may be able, as he grows 
up, to become a good citizen—to 
combine, in the practical work of 
life, skill in taking and keeping his 
proper position with good sense, 
and performing its duties in a loyal 
spirit toGod and his country—then 
he should begin to practise these 
somewhat difficult tasks while yet 
a boy. He should be trained un- 
der a system which, in a certain 
sense, anticipates the trials of ma- 
turer life. He should be taught to 
feel and regard himself a member 
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of a corporate body, the duties of 
whose members towards each other 
are no less imperative because they 
are embodied in an unwritten code 
of integrity and honour. 

At the risk of being accused of 
a share in our national egotism, we 
yet dare to say that the contrast 
between our own educational sys- 
tem and that of our French neigh- 
bours is in these respects altogether 
in our favour. To our own mind, 
the decadence of modern France 
is mainly owing to two causes : the 
suppression of an aristocracy—an 
attempt, that is, to govern the school 
of social and political life without 
prefects; and the tone of upper- 
class education. It is in no spirit 
of boasting, but rather with one of 
sadness, which the gravity of the 
position amply justifies, that we 
point to the reckless levity, the 
lack of self-control, the prominence 
everywhere given to simply per- 
sonal motives and interests, which 
at present so disfigure the noble- 
ness of that great country; and 
whence, we ask ourselves, do these 
arise? Is it credible that a body 
of generous and high-minded men, 
had they been trained in youth to 
exercise the art of. self-control, 
could be capable of enacting those 
scenes of boyish petulance which 
continually disgrace the meetings 
of the French Assembly ? We may 
be told that the ferfervidum inge- 
nium of the national character suf- 
ficiently explains, even if it does 
not justify, what the est lovers of 
their country are the first to de- 
plore. The cause, probably, lies 
far deeper. The French statesman 
has been accustomed, as a boy, to 
a system of education alternating 
between extreme repression and 
extreme licence. Not only strict 
discipline, but a painful espionage, 
waited upon his whole school life. 
His every movement seemed 
watched with suspicion. He scarce- 
ly knew what it was to bring into 
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play—save, indeed, as regards the 
merely external courtesies of so- 
ciety—that consideration for the 
opinions and interests, and even for 
the ignorant prejudices, of others, 
which English public-school life en- 
forces as a stern necessity on allits 
members. Those alone who have 
watched the process can tell of the 
violence of the reaction when a 
mind which has been for any length 
of time ‘ cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined’ by such a system is all at 
once set free, and left to embark 
without rudder or chart on a sea of 
unrestrained liberty. We know that 
there are deeper evils in French 
society than any merely political 
embarrassments. It may seem hard 
and ungracious to accuse the na- 
tional system of education as, in 
great measure, the cause of such 
disastrous results; yet this is the 
conclusion to which we are irresis- 
tibly led when we observe that the 
self-same points of moral failure 
which disfigure the training of the 
young reproduce themselves in the 
moral and political life of the coun- 
try; that amid so much which is 
noble and generous there is so 
much of that little-mindedness, in- 
capacity for any corporate action, 
and morbid personal sensitiveness, 
which we naturally regard as the 
outcome of a bad education. 

To turn to another matter not re- 
motely connected with this : the in- 
fluence of our public-school system 
in repressing ‘bullying’ and cruelty. 
These are two of the vices which 
especially beset school life ; and in 
a large school, it often requires a 
strong hand and firm judgment to 
keep them down. Perhaps no 
method could have been devised 
by human ingenuity more calcu- 
lated—if only it be rightly admin- 
istered—to exalt moral powerabove 
brute force, than the institution of 
school government by prefects. 
We say advisedly, ‘if only it be 
nightly administered,’ because even 
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its best friends must allow that, 
unless rightly administered, it be- 
comes at once a powerful instru- 
ment for promoting the very evil 
which it was designed to prevent. 
The theory upon which the pre- 
fectual system was manifestly found- 
ed was that the boys most dis- 
tinguished in a school for diligence 
and good moral character should 
be intrusted with control over their 
schoolfellows, and with a share in 
the responsibility of maintaining 
discipline. Mere physical bigness, 
which would otherwise become an 
instrument of incessant tyranny by 
the strong over the weak, was to 
bend—as, wherever the system is 
well carried out, it still bends—be- 
fore the influence of this moral 
power. Few more singular sights, 
for instance, could be witnessed, 
than that of a stalwart fellow of six- 
teen or seventeen quietly taking a 
box on the ear from a prefect 
whose physical powers were so un- 
equal to the task, that he was 
obliged to rise on tip-toe in order 
to perform it; submitting without 
a thought of resentment to what 
under any other circumstances 
would be a gross indignity, and in 
that submission recognising the 
supremacy of law. In our coming 
Utopia we shall of course be 
superior to the necessity of all cor- 
poral punishments. Pending its 
arrival, it might not be amiss for 
our philosophers to reflect that at 
present we have to deal with human 
nature in general, and boy-nature 
in particular, as they really are. 
Two of the chief faults of boys are, 
as not impossibly they have been 
in all ages, a great love of tyran- 
nising over each other, and a dis- 
position tocruelty, which sometimes 
manifests itself to a singular degree 
even in the very young. No coun- 
terpoise to this evil can be found 
so effective as that form of school 
government which can best sus- 
tain the supremacy of moral power; 
GG 
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and the instincts of order and self- 
defence operate in its favour to 
such a degree that no more ardent 
defenders of it are to be found 
than among boys themselves. They 
are prepared to contend in an ultra- 
conservative spirit for the main- 
tenance of its minutest detail; and 
this even after they have received 
at its hands some real or imagined 
wrong. It is difficult to under- 
stand the intensity of this feeling 
except by supposing that they 
justly regard such a system as their 
best security for the maintenance 
of law against personal tyranny or 
’ caprice. 

It must not, indeed, be supposed 
that we hold in any admiration, or 
are in any way prepared to defend, 
some developments of this princi- 
ple of self-government, with which 
the experience of late years has 
made us acquainted. These are 
no part of the original design, but 
mischievous excrescences upon it, 
and they tend to bring what would 
otherwise be admirable into popu- 
lar disfavour. They would have 
been little approved by the wise old 
bishop who laid the foundation of 
the first English public school. 
‘In omni loco et tempore, he writes, 
‘qui plebeius est prafectis obtempe- 
rato: gui prafectus est legitime im- 
perato. Legitime! it speaks well 
for the system of William of Wyke- 
ham that, after a lapse of nearly 
five centuries, it is still so easy to 
separate the good and noble lessons 
which he taught from the accre- 
tions which have fastened on them ; 
and, in rejecting these, yet to 
retain unchanged the principles 
which he laid down, and to recog- 
nise them as scarcely less appli- 
cable to our own day than they 
were to his. Nothing, as we be- 
lieve, could have been further from 
his intentions than that a prefect 
should ever hold a power prac- 
tically unlimited; or should ever 
be free in administering discipline 
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from those salutary restraints which 
all past experience teaches us to 
be needful, even in the case of 
full-grown men; or—worse than 
all—should be atforded opportunity 
of using his position in the school 
to avenge a private quarrel or af- 
front, and severely punish with his 
own hand offences committed 
against his own personal authority. 

Much is no doubt to be said for 
the system of ‘ fagging,’ which, as 
we all know, has long prevailed in 
some of our public schools; yet it 
may be doubted whether we do not 
require some modification of the 
original idea, which may bring it 
more into harmony with the usages 
and feelings of our own day. In 
the age in which it was originally 
instituted, it exactly fell in with the 
whole tone of feudal society. There 
seemed nothing incongruous then 
in the rendering of menial service 
in a great household, by those of 
gentle blood and training. The 
case is now altogether different ; 
and no wise legislator will disre- 
gard the necessity of changes, 
whenever that necessity is the 
natural and beneficial upgrowth of 
the world’s law of change. As to 
this particular institution, as regards 
matters of detail, there is no rea- 
sonable doubt that such a change 
is needed. Many social and do- 
mestic usages which suited the 
fourteenth century are unsuited to 
our own, for the simple reason that 
they have ceased to bear the same 
relation which they bore then to 
the usages of the world at large. 
The true reformer will endeavour 
in such a matter to be at once 
practical and conservative: prac- 
tical, in the work of removing 
whatever, through no fault of its 
own, but from the force of external 
circumstances, has become obso- 
lete and even obstructive ; conser- 
vative, in retaining whatever is not 
only valuable in itself, but acquires 
a double value by its association 
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with the history and traditions of 
the past. On the whole, if we are 
to err in this matter of ‘ fagging,’ 
we would rather err on the side of 
conservatism ; for we believe that 
its effect has been—to use the 
words of a distinguished school- 
master—‘to bind together with 
many bonds of mutual dependence 
and obligation older and younger 
boys, to create and authorise an 
efficient system of elder-brother- 
hood, to give the elders the pre- 
cious discipline of responsibility, 
and to the younger the valuable 
habit of obedience; while it de- 
stroys by the very roots those sulky 
and conceited tempers, the growth 
of which otherwise is too often 
irrepressible.’ 

To say a word, before we close, 
on the ‘inner life,’ so to speak, of 
a large public school. This is, in 
many respects, a very singular one, 
presenting some vivid contrasts 
with the ordinary life of the outside 
world. Not only is it attended by 
routine and monotony, but it leads, 
moreover, a hermit kind of exist- 
ence, with few neighbours and 
fewer friends. The even tenor of 
its way is, indeed, interrupted on a 
few rare occasions, when it opens 
its gates to receive guests, and a 
crowd of visitors assemble to hear 
the school speeches, and witness 
the annual sports or play. But 
few, probably, of those who thus 
see the school in this its unwonted 
festal aspect, and listen to the 
glowing after-luncheon speeches 
which tell of its fame and prowess, 
can judge of its prosaic every-day 
round of work and cares. A school 
lives, and from the nature of the 
case must live, a life of its own. 
Many reasons lead to this. The 
most obvious is, perhaps, that those 
who have to take part in school 
work, and are interested in it, and 
do their duty in it, have very 
little time left for anything be- 
sides. Their interests unconscious- 
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ly centre round their work, and 
revolve on an axis of their own. 
It is not that they would willingly 
become selfish or unsocial, but that 
their opportunities of social inter- 
course are necessarily so few. The 
‘ trivial round, the common task’ of 
the poet can nowhere be so accu- 
rately realised as in the daily life of 
a great school. The scholastic 
world, like the political, has its ‘on 
dits,’ its diplomacy, and its jeal- 
ousies; and while statesmen are 
employed in settling the fate of 
nations, and the public at large are 
discussing the ‘ questions bra- 
lantes’ of modern society, the pub- 
lic school is generally found to 
content itself with moving round 
in the narrow yet ever-recurring 
circle of what, for want of a better 
phrase, we may call its domestic 
interests. There is not much to 
complain of in this, because it 
seems so inevitable ; yet, like most 
other distinctive lines of life, it re- 
quires safeguards against the risks 
which naturally beset it, of self- 
ishness and ‘ priggishness :’ and it 
is a matter of grave regret that 
these safeguards are not always 
attended to as they should be, as 
is apparent from the mischievous 
cliqueism which has been allowed 
to prevail in some modern schools. 

All school life naturally resolves 
itself into two great elements, work 
and play—alternate conditions of 
time, the due apportioning of which 
is as essential to its moral health 
as is the alternation of day and 
night to the physical work. We 
do not enter now on the many and 
vexed questions raised of late years 
as to the proportion which school 
work and play ought to bear to 
one another. The best practical 
test that the difficulty has been 
well solved is, that both masters 
and boys should be found to take 
a cordial interest in both. In pro- 
portion as we rise towards the 
‘top’ of a school we ought to find 
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a love for work ; recreation, what- 
ever degree of prominence may be 
assigned to it, occupying a subor- 
dinate place. To expect a like 
spirit in the lower part of a school 
would be too Quixotic. There, 
while we use every effort to attain 
the just mean between work and 
play—in other words, of body and 
mind—we shall scarcely flatter our- 
selves by the expectation of making 
work very attractive to little boys, 
or of finding them prefer it to foot- 
ball or cricket. But in some form 
or other, although in different pro- 
portions, work and play provide 
the absorbing topics of school life. 
The masters have, for the most 
part, passed through a university 
course ; many boys in the upper 
forms of the school are preparing 
for it. A community of interest is 
thus created, which, fostered by 
the absence of other and nearer 
interests, often acquires a singular 
intensity. It is scarcely credible to 
any one unacquainted with public- 
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school life to what a degree you 
meet at every turn the recollections 
of Oxford or Cambridge undergra- 
duate days, the memories of old 
college friendships, discussion and 
gossip on modern collegiate sayings 
and doings. The rise and fall of 
nations seems second in import- 
ance to the all-absorbing question 
whether the vacant fellowship at 
Trinity will be carried off by Smith 
or Brown ; whether an Oxford ora 
Cambridge man will be elected to 
fill the vacant see. In the midst of a 
busy university career, or even when 
it is long past, the memory still often 
clings tenaciously to our old school, 
and our old school friends, who, it 
may be, are our friends in later 
life ; and whenever we go back to 
visit the well-remembered spot— 
how changed, and yet how much 
the same !—the sadness of all hu- 
man change is tempered by many 
a pleasant and grateful recollection 
of early days. 
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No. III. 


DREAMING, I saw myself in the night-tide 
Arrayed in gala garb,—with silken vest 
And spotless ruffles, for a coming feast, 

When lo! my own dear love stood at my side. 


I bowed myself and said : ‘ Are you a bride? 

Take my congratulations, O my best !’ 

Those stiff, cold words, my swelling throat confessed, 
The deeper meaning of my heart belied. 


And from my darling’s dear eyes suddenly 
Poured bitter tears, and in a sea of tears 
Did the sweet image well-nigh melt away. 
O most sweet eyes, O love’s most holy stars, 
You I believe in still, though oft to me 
In dreams you have been false, and false by day ! 
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CHAPTER X. 


A WEEK has passed; the coro- 
ner has come to Comb Leigh upon 
his errand, and by the help ofa 
dozen farmers the inquest has been 
held. The conduct and appear- 
ance of Mr. Chauncey Chacomb, 
the principal witness, were remark- 
able : the reporter said that his over- 
mastering grief did equal credit to 
his heart and to his head. In inco- 
herent accents and with hesitating 
tongue he set forth what was well 
known to everybody present—how 
the deceased gentleman and him- 
self had been almost daily com- 
panions for many years ; and how, 
while they were talking together on 
the cliff, the captain’s foot slipped, 
and he fell. Being asked by an intel- 
ligent juryman if he knew of any 
cause—orange-peel now, a thing he 
had heard was fatal to many a man 
—why the captain should have 
slipped, he stated, after the coroner 
had called attention to the fact that 
orange-peel in August would be a 
comparatively rare thing to find at 
the top of the cliff, that he knew of 
no cause or reason whatever. Being 
asked by another intelligent jury- 
man if the captain was possibly un- 
well that morning—bile now, a 
thing often felt by himself, the 
questioner, after a market dinner— 
Mr. Chacomb said that Captain 
Revel had made no complaint as 
to biliousness. Being asked if the 
spot was considered dangerous, 
Mr. Chacomb said that, on the 
contrary, he had understood it to 
be a favourite spot for lovers to sit 
and watch the view, and that he 


had never heard of any one under 
those circumstances falling over. 
Another juryman interposed with 
the remark that it was very true, 
and he had sat there himself in 
younger days, whereat everybody 
laughed. From time to time 
Chauncey Chacomb, while giving 
his evidence, looked nervously at 
his cousin, who sat with his head 
down, but made no sign. The 
doctor's testimony was given with 
considerably greater vigour, and 
bore a certain internal evidence of 
careful preparation. It made, as 
he intended, a profound impres- 
sion. He had heard, he explained, 
his cousin Mr. Chauncey Cha- 
comb’s cry for help, and on hasten- 
ing tothe place and looking over the 
edge of the cliff, saw the deceased 
gentleman lying on the rocks be- 
low. He had then made his way 
to the spot by a breakneck path, 
which he described at length with 
pardonable aggravation of the diffi- 
culties, and had finally succeeded 
in getting round the point and hail- 
ing the boat. The jury were una- 
nimous in expressing their high- 
est admiration of Dr. Chacomb’s 
heroism in attempting a rescue. 
They were also unanimous in con- 
curring that Parliament should be 
petitioned to put handrails round 
all cliffs, and provide rope-ladders 
in case of anyone falling over. And 
then they brought in their verdict 
of Accidental Death. What other 
verdict was possible? Evil looks 
do not murder, and who was there 
except the doctor to say that the 
man slipped and fell, overcome 
with confusion at the threatening 
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looks and gestures of his com- 
panion ? 

As for Fred, for whom Gerald had 
gone in search, he came home in 
time to attend the funeral. Not wait- 
ing for the paternal permission to go 
to Egypt, he had started at once, on 
getting theten pounds from Marion, 
with a sanguine confidence that 
more would follow, and yet with 
some forebodings how his father 
might take it. At Paris he saw the 
news in Ga/ignani, and hastened 
back. He bore himself bravely at 
the funeral, and the village folk 
congratulated each other that the 
captain’s boy was so brave and fine 
a young fellow, and so admirably 
qualified to help his sisters. 

Marion called upon him in- 
deed at once for help, endeavour- 
ing to face the realities of the fu- 
ture. But in vain. Her brother 
would not look at the facts as they 
were. He put it off; he fenced with 
the necessity ; he refused to read 
through the papers ; he declined to 
let her know his liabilities. And 
yet he looked forward with a confi- 
dent cheerfulness to a wonderful 
future ; for with men of Fred’s 
character it is the leading trait that 
they never can face anything real. 

*You see, dear Fred, we must 
consider things; we have very 
little money—only the insurance ; 
and we must consider what is to be 
done.’ 

‘I think, Marion’—with a yawn 
—‘that it shows singularly little 
regard for my poor father’s memory 
to begin this kind of talk the very 
first day after he is buried. As for 
the future, I see no cause for any 
anxiety at all. I have already told 
you that Lord Rodney—’ 

‘The firework man. O Fred!’ 

‘ Has promised to get me some- 
thing good. What will it matter, 
then, that my father has left us no 
money? I hope, Marion, you will 
remember that, as the head of the 
family, I shall always feel it my 
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duty to provide for you and 
Adie.’ 

Marion repressed her rising irri- 
tation. 

‘Yes, Fred, it is very good of 
you to say so and to think so ; but 
Lord Rodney is in Egypt; we do 
not know when he will come back; 
and it will not do to trust to vague 
hopes. We have to pay off your 
debts first, and what are we to do 
till your friend finds something that 
will suit you ?” 

‘Confound it, Marion, do not 
worry a man! If things look bad, 
staring at them won’t make them 
look any better. Let us sit down 
and wait till they come round 
again. At all events, there is the 
insurance ; and something will turn 
up.’ 

Always a belief that things, if 
left alone, would right themselves ; 
always that blind confidence which 
borders dangerously near the Para- 
dise of fools. It is with certain 
natures infectious. Adie caught 
it of her brother. She, too, pro- 
tested against the folly of anxiety 
about the future ; she, too, found 
it a flying in the face of Providence 
to add up bills and think of ways 
and means ; and, with Fred, would 
leave Marion alone with her papers, 
to wander among the leafy lanes 
and to talk together of the merry 
days in store for them, and the 
pleasant paths of careless folly. It 
might seem safe to prophesy of 
Fred that there will be few more 
pleasant lingerings in the sunshine 
for him; but prophecy — since 
the school of the Prophets finally 
broke up and dissolved when Ma- 
lachi left it—has been an eminently 
unsafe thing. Some things we 
know, of course, from long ex- 
perience. The clever boy of the 
school becomes a pauper, after 
a thousand failures ; the good boy 
gets hanged, after a long course of 
hypocrisy. Any one can prophesy 
so far, but what shall we say about 
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the bad and lazy boy? Observers 
have remarked that though in 
after life he continues to wallow in 
his laziness and badness, like a pig 
of the flock of Epicurus, he too 
often gets a good income, a plea- 
sant life,and easy times. ‘Women,’ 
Dr. Chacomb once said to me, 
‘can always, unless they belong to 
the passive stupid class, foretell 
the future. Unfortunately their 
power is limited, and they are all 
like Cassandra, inasmuch as they 
only see the bad things that are 
coming.’ Still, that is better than 
nothing, especially when you get 
predictions about your enemies’ 
coming misfortunes. Why is it 
that one half—the greater half— 
of mankind have been excluded 
from the Jewish Prophets? Had 
it been otherwise, what a scream- 
ing sisterhood should we have had! 
Fancy a dozen Deborahs pouring 
out the heart’s fullness of invective, 
exultation, and denunciation ! Fan- 
cy the lost splendours, the tragic 
predictions, of a wronged and 
angry Hebrew woman ! 

Marion, left alone, went care- 
fully through her father’s papers. 
The letters she put aside to be 
burned ; the accounts, and all that 
seemed to refer to money, she kept. 
And so one morning, a few days 
after the funeral, she came across 
a secret that sent the blood from 
her cheek. 

A dreadful secret; a shameful 
secret ; a secret that touched the 
happiness and the self-respect of 
those dearest to her; a secret 
that told her why, in the prime 
of early manhood, her father, an 
ambitious and active man, could 
resign his hopes for the future, and 
take refuge in a country village, 
where he was unknown, and the 
thing could not follow him. 

‘My poor dear father!’ she 
murmured. ‘He suffered this 
through all these years, and made 
no sign. What shall I do, what 
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shall I do to keep it secret? I 
may at least tell Gerald.’ 

But where was Gerald? He 
had disappeared. No letter came 
from him, and he made no sign. 
It was strange. At Chacomb 
Hall the two men thought no- 
thing of it; Gerald was not in 
either’s thoughts; at the Rosery 
there was one at least who looked 
and waited all the day, who 
watched and waited all the night. 
But no news could come; for 
Gerald, fresh from Brazilian low- 
lands, was working off a fever, one 
of half a dozen left in his system 
as a parting gift of the Oroonoco 
swamps, inan hotel at Boulogne, un- 
able to write, and fretting over the 
delay that kept him from Marion. 

It was at this juncture that Jo- 
seph Chacomb, quite unexpectedly 
and to his own astonishment, de- 
veloped an entirely new side of 
character. He appeared as the 
man of sympathy. During the bad 
days before the funeral he would 
walk over every morning and do 
what work there was to do. When 
that business was finished, he still 
came in readiness to work at Ma- 
rion’s request. She ended by liking 
him, and by looking for him. He 
was rough, and he took dreadful 
views of human nature. Still he 
was kind. He went through the 
papers with her—Fred’s papers of 
debts—noting things that might be 
reduced ; while the culprit himself 
was lying on the grass in the shade, 
or singing duets with Adie. 

‘Well, there are all the bills be- 
fore us; of course,’ he said, ‘we 
are not going to pay half of them.’ 

‘But we must; Fred owes them.’ 

‘I know. We need not pay one 
single farthing, I believe. They 
are all debts contracted in minor- 
ity. Fred is not yet twenty-one. 
Besides, they are all extravagant 
debts. You cannot make a minor 
pay for things manifestiy unneces- 
sary. Look here: an Oxford hack, 
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no doubt a broken-winded, spa- 
vined, knock-kneed roarer, at two 
pounds a day ; the tennis-court, at 
three-and-sixpence an hour, with 
a few pounds added in for beer. 
Where is their licence, Miss Revel, 
answer me that—where is their li- 
cence? And what is this? Rabbit- 
coursing in a dog-fancier’s back 
yard. Could any British jury pass 
that account—even a jury of small 
tradesmen? Why, the thing is il- 
legal. Come, Miss Marion, if you 
pay this bill, I will borrow a guinea 
of you, give it to the Society 
for the Suppression of Cruelty to 
Animals, and make them prosecute 
the rascal, with your brother for 
principal witness. As for these 
bills — champagne at a hundred 
shillings, claret at ninety, port at 
eighty-five—you will just leave me 
to do what I can for you.’ 

‘It is very kind,’ said Marion ; 
‘that is, if it is just.’ 

‘Of course it is just. There is 
one thing I should like to under- 
stand: why the young fellows at 
Oxford, who belong to the same 
class as the young fellows at the 
hospitals, are so much better off in 
the way of tick. Show me, if you 
please, the London wine-merchant 
who will trust a medical student 
with champagne, or even with the 
homely Bass. Lord, what a deli- 
cious time I should have had, with 
an undergraduate’s credit at my 
back! Look here, again: a bill 
for badger-baiting. Now, you know, 
that is too barefaced. . Fancy hav- 
ing your badger baited on credit! 
Scoring up chalks for worrying a 
varmint inatub! He’s a glutton 
for enjoyment, Fred is.’ 

He bundled all the bills into his 
pocket. 

‘Leave it all to me. I will do 
just the reverse of the unjust stew- 
ard; I will sit down quickly and 
write off half: the champagne shall 
stand at fifty, and that will leave a 
handsome profit ; the port at forty- 
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eight, and that will be dear at the 
price ; and as for the badger-baiter, 
he shall not be paid at all. Miss 
Revel, the dishonesty of people is 
to the Christian mind appalling ; 
to the unchristian mind—that is, 
to me— it shows how very, very 
few Christian minds there are.’ 

‘If they do not accept your offer?” 
said Marion. 

‘Then I button up my pockets. 
Then I say to them, “Men and 
brethren, naked came ye into the 
world ; naked, so far as I am con- 
cerned, shall ye continue to go 
through the world.” I beg your 
pardon, Miss Revel; I mean that 
they may then proceed to whistle 
for their money.’ 

‘But I could not bear to have 
Fred laden with debts, perhaps 
worried and persecuted by lawyers’ 
letters.’ 

‘Could you not?’ he replied, with 
a twinkle in his eyes. ‘ Fred would 
bear it with very great resignation, 
I am sure.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, Fred has the sweetest 
of tempers,’ said Marion tenderly. 

‘Hum! I like tempers a little 
more snappish. Well, never mind 
your brother for the present. What 
can I do for you personally, Miss 
Revel? Do you propose to re- 
main in this cottage ? 

‘We are your cousin’s tenants— 
Mr. Chacomb’s tenants. Did he 
ask you to put that question ?” 

‘No, he did not. The fact is, 
Chauncey is knocked siliy, quite 
literally. I never knew a man such 
mournful company as he is. Not 
that he was ever very festive ; but 
of late days—’ 

‘You forget, Dr. Chacomb, that 
the last few days have not been 
festive days to any of us.’ 

‘Pardon me ; I do not forget it. 
Well,Chaunceyhas made noallusion 
whatever to the subject. The ques- 
tion was dictated by my own curio- 
sity—my impertinence, if you will.’ 

‘No, no; but I have hardly yet 
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considered it at all. It is so strange 
to me, looking forward to the fu- 
ture ; and yet we must. And Fred 
is no help to me as yet.’ 

‘Then let me be a help.’ 

‘You are very kind, Dr. Cha- 
comb ; I cannot tell you how grate- 
ful I am to you. Please give me 
your advice about this letter. My 
father had insured his life for two 
thousand pounds. I noticed, the 
day before his death, that very let- 
ter lying on his table, and gave it 
to him. He put it in his pocket, 
and it was found there afterwards. 
Will you read it? 

It was an official letter on blue 
paper, reminding Captain Revel 
that the days of grace for the pay- 
ment of the premium would expire 
on the 13th of August, when the 
policy, unless the sum was paid, 
would become null and void. 

_ ‘He died on the 12th,’ said Ma- 
rion. 

‘Yes.’ The doctor looked grave. 
‘I suppose we cannot put off the 
delay on the postman or anybody, 
can we? He got it on the 11th, 
or perhaps a week before, and for- 
got to open it. It looks bad, but 
it might perhaps be fought.’ 

‘What do you mean, Dr. Cha- 
comb ?” 

‘I mean, Miss Revel, that your 
father’s insurance policy is probably 
a piece of waste paper. You may 
light candles with it.’ 

‘But, Dr. Chacomb, it cannot be. 
My father has been insured for five- 
and-twenty years.’ 

‘It can be, because the company 
have made an iniquitous rule, and 
because his premium was not paid 
at a certain date. There is one 
chance, and only one. Consider- 
ing the circumstances of the case, 
your father’s long-standing policy, 
and the rest, the directors will con- 
cede the point.’ 

‘But, Dr. Chacomb, they must 
concede it. I suppose the direc- 


tors are gentlemen.’ 
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‘We are all gentlemen in this 
world. It is a fagon de parler. The 
mistake is, to suppose that the fact 
of our being gentlemen prevents us 
from doing dishonourable things, 
especially when we are on boards. 
There is the custom of the trade, 
which enables a man to break the 
eighth commandment without a 
pang. There is the necessity of 
making money, which really does 
blacken the moral eye ; and when 
one is on a committee, you see, 
the moral responsibility is divided. 
Dirty things are done by directors 
which not one of them would do by 
himself. The railway directors over- 
work their servants, and overrun 
their trains. The insurance direc- 
tors pass an unjust law about the 
premiums, and rob the children of 
their insurance.’ 

‘I wish I understood,’ said Ma- 
rion. 

‘It is an easy thing,’ the doctor 
went on; ‘only the actuaries are 
afraid to let people know how 
easy it is. Life insurance is an ad- 
mirable plan of making the long- 
lived people pay for those who die 
first. Of course no one minds liv- 
ing a little longer than his neigh- 
bours. So many people are born, 
so many die, every year. Out of 
a hundred thousand, sixty thousand 
die before they are forty ; the rest 
go on to sixty, seventy, and eighty; 
one or two to ninety and a hun- 
dred. It is all, or ought to be, 
carefully calculated and made out ; 
so that, you see, anybody knows 
at any time what is his expectation 
of life. Very well; when your fa- 
ther insured five-and-twenty years 
ago, he agreed to pay so much 
a year, so that if he lived long 
enough he would pay for those 
who died young; and if not, that 
he would be paid for by those 
who lived longer. He was to 
go on paying all his life, and at 
a certain day; that was in the 
bargain.” 

HH 
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‘Then all my father’s money is 
lost?’ said Marion. 

‘But there is something else. 
It happens that at any time a poli- 
cy has a surrender value, which is 
the greater the longer it has run 
on. In other words, the insurance 
company will always pay you a 
certain sum—which ought not to 
be an arbitrary sum at all, but a 
properly calculated one—for giv- 
ing up the policy. Understand 
me: your father’s policy a month 
ago, after twenty-five years’ pre- 
mium, was worth a large sum— 
nothing like his insurance, but still 
a large sum. Now listen: the in- 
surance companies have robbed us 
for generations, and are robbing 
us still. As I have no shares in 
any of them, I have no interest in 
hiding the fact. They rob us in 
the surrender value, which they 
understate; and they rob us far 
more when, as in your own case, 
a premium is not paid, and they 
put into their pockets the whole 
of its surrender value.’ 

‘Is there no help? asked Ma- 
rion. 

‘Perhaps ; we will try.’ 

He wrote the next day, explain- 
ing the circumstance. He first 
asked for the insurance in full. 
The secretary reminded him that 
the policy had lapsed. Then the 
doctor referred the case to the 
board, which confirmed the secre- 
tary. Then the doctor wrote a 
long and careful letter, setting 
forth his revolutionary views as to 
surrender value. The answer to 
this was referred to the actuary, 
who, not having time to write an 
essay on the subject of life insur- 
ance, referred the doctor to the 
two great standard works on insur- 
ance, and begged him to correct 
his views. ‘The doctor, who en- 
joyed the correspondence amaz- 
ingly, thereupon prepared the Pro- 
spectus of a Company which pro- 
pounded an entirely new system of 
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insurance. No one took any notice 
of his pamphlet, which fell flat upon 
the market, and Dr. Chacomb, hav- 
ing some other work to do, allowed 
the matter to drop. The following 
is an extract from the prospectus: 

‘ Every man shall insure for him- 
self, and not for his neighbour, and 
he shall insure for the expectation 
of his own iife. 

‘If a man pay one pound at the 
age of thirty, his expectation of life 
being then about thirty-three years, 
he shall receive a policy, not to be 
forfeited, for the sum of one pound 
at compound interest for thirty- 
three years. In other words, he 
can leave his heirs the sum of 
nearly three pounds. 

‘The new insurance company is 
thus a savings - bank in which no- 
thing but deposit accounts are kept, 
and from which no money can be 
taken. 

‘A man.can use his own discre- 
tion by insuring when he pleases 
and what he pleases. 

‘Ifa man, for instance, marries 
at twenty-four, he will be able to 
insure for a thousand pounds by 
paying a sum down of not much 
more than a quarter. 

‘It is a system which will require 
very little expense of management. 

‘The new company will take ten 
per cent out of profits, but not 
more, and will be paid off; after 
which the rate of interest on insur- 
ance will be lowered. 

‘The new company will engage 
the services of Joseph Chacomb, 
Esq., M.D., as_ secretary and 
manager, at a salary of one thou- 
sand pounds per annum, guaran- 
teed for the year, in consideration 
of the idea. Dr. Chacomb will 
also be the consulting physician.’ 

It was a beautiful prospectus, and 
I have always thought it contained 
the germs of ajust and prudentidea. 
But then I am not an actuary. As 
regards the letters, they gradually 
ceased, and the usual result hap- 
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pened—that the company won. 
But let us return to the present. 

Marion laid before her only ad- 
viser a paper on which she had 
put down the family resources as 
clearly as she had calculated them. 
The list began with the insurance, 
through which the doctor ran his 

n. 

‘We will talk about that after- 
wards. Now let us see. Deduct- 
ing the arrangement I shall make 
with your brother’s creditors, there 
will remain in the bank a hundred 
and fifty pounds, your own little 
fortune settled on yourself of fifty 
pounds a year, and the furniture 
of the cottage. Is this absolutely 
all? 

*I am afraid it is all we have. 
O Dr. Chacomb, do not say that 
they will take away all our insur- 
ance money !’ 

‘I can say nothing till I have 
heard from the office; but let us 
talk as if they were going to be 
rogues—most men in committee 
are, you know—and so, my dear 
young lady, on that supposition, 
what do you propose to do with 
those two children playing on the 
lawn? , 

They were literally playing on 
the lawn, and, with the careless- 
ness that belonged to their cha- 
racter, laughing and singing while 
they played. Marion looked and 
sighed. 

‘I have hardly begun to think 
about it. What can 1do? What 
are we all to do? And, O Dr. 
Chacomb, where is Gerald? Why 
does he not come to us” 

‘We do notknow. Surely, Miss 
Revel, if any one knew, you would.’ 
It was an arrow shot at a venture. 

*Yes; but I have not heard 
from him since he went to Lon- 
don. Where can he be? I am 
not able to think about anything 
else till I have a letter from him.’ 

‘She zs engaged to him, then,’ 
thought the doctor, with great 
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satisfaction. ‘Have you spoken 
to Mr. Chacomb yet? he asked 
aloud. 

‘Not yet; Gerald was to have 
spoken. It was only the day be- 
fore ... . and when my poor father 
left the house for the last time it 
was on his way to Chacomb Hall 
to tell his old friend — his old 
friend, she repeated thoughtfully. 
‘Mr. Chacomb does not like me. 
He never did. What will he say 
to our engagement ?” 

‘What can he say, Miss Revel, 
except to welcome the daughter of 
his friend ? 

‘I do not know. I have some- 
times watched him when he thought 
no one was looking, and was per- 
haps off his guard. I think Ge- 
rald’s fatheris somehow an unhappy 
man ; he has feelings that he hides; 
secret thoughts that he does not 
like to show to the world. I have 
seen him look at my father—his 
daily companion—with an expres- 
sion that seemed full of suspicion, 
hatred, and revenge. He must 
have been thinking of something 
strange and secret. Then he 
would turn to me, and it was with 
eyes of dislike. I used to laugh, 
thinking of it afterwards. But I 
do not laugh now, for what may it 
mean to me ?” 

‘It means that the squire will be 
proud of his new daughter when 
Gerald takes you home.’ 

‘Ah, when Gerald takes me 
home! When will that be? When 
will that be? Where is he now? 

*At all events, Miss Revel, Ge- 
rald is not a man to trouble himself 
much about what his father thinks. 
At least I should not if I were 
Gerald.’ This was a speech to 
which there could be no reply. 

Dr. Chacomb arranged with her 
about his visit to Oxford, gave her 
the name of a solicitor under 
whose care she was to place the 
slender family fortunes, and left 
her for the time. On the lawn 
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Fred and Adie were lightening the 
load of anxiety with an extem- 
porised Badminton, though that 
pastime was not yet known to the 
world. 

‘Battledore and shuttlecock is a 
very healthy exercise, Fred Revel,’ 
said the adviser. ‘ Capital for chil- 
dren, I believe. Can you walk a 
little way with me?’ 

‘With pleasure.’ The young 
man’s face did not manifest any 
lively emotion of joy, but he de- 
sisted from his game, tossed the 
toys to Adie, and lounged into the 
road with the doctor, yawning 
heavily. 

‘You find Comb Leigh dull after 
Oxford.’ 

‘Dull! said Fred. ‘It’s dead 

and buried, put away and forgot- 
ten. Of course, however, under 
the sad circumstances, I must stay 
here to advise the girls and arrange 
the future for them, dull though it 
is.” 
‘ Of course,’ said the doctor, with 
a grin of delight, ‘they naturally 
look to you, as the head of the 
family, for support and guidance. 
What would Marion do with the 
accounts without you ?” 

Fred reddened a little. 

‘I wish I could support them,’ 
he said honestly. ‘I sincerely 
wish I saw my way. Can you 
give me any advice, Dr. Cha- 
comb?’ 

‘ Let us sit down,’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘The road is dusty at this 
season, and steep at all seasons. 
As the poet says: 


‘*These confounded long hills and rough 
uneven ways &® 
Draw out our miles and make them weari- 
some.” 


I will light a cigar if you do not 
object.’ 

He lit one—it was one of Ge- 
rald’s, the doctor having been so 
fortunate as to secure the whole 
box in the absence of its owner 
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—but neglected to offer one to 
Fred. 

‘I like being in the country,’ he 
said, stretching his legs in the shade 
of the hazel shrubs, and sitting on 
the grass by the road-side, ‘if it is 
only for the comfort of a cigar in 
the open. Comb Leigh is a deli- 
cious spot for a meditative weed. 
Now, my young friend, you want 
my advice. Good; I am forty- 
five, and you are twenty. I have 
the advantage over you of a quarter 
of a century. I wish it was the 
other way about, because I would 
a great deal rather be twenty than 
forty-five. But “ thé fleeting years 
go by, my friends,” as Horace says; 
“Time borrows what he never 
lends; youth doth not save but 
always spends, drinks all the wine 
that Heaven sends, and burns his 
candles at both ends;’ and so on. 
You are fresher from college than 
myself, and may go on with the 
quotation.’ 

‘ Tell me, what you would advise 
me to take up as a profession ? 

‘That is the most difficult thing 
of all todo. Let ussee. Can you 
keep accounts ?” 

‘No; I never could add up, ex- 
cept the points at whist.’ 

‘Do you write a good hand?” 

‘Am I a clerk? 

‘You would not be likely to pass 
any competitive examination, I 
suppose ?” 

‘Oh, no! That is why I am 
afraid—only I don’t like to tell 
Marion so—that Lord Rodney’s in- 
fluence will not be of much use to 
me.’ 

‘Ah, some young fellows, with- 
out any turn for books, pick up a 
pretty fair living as parsons. Just 
now it pays better than it used to. 
Would you—? No? Very well 
then. I put the law out of the 
question, because without reading 
something it is, I am sorry to say, 
impossible to get anything in the 
legal profession. Some men—my- 
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self included—do pretty well at the 
medical line, without injuring the 
delicate structure of the cerebellum 
over the preliminary studies.’ 

‘Nothing could make me read 
anatomy.’ 

‘Then we must leave the beaten 
paths and try the unrecognised 
professions. My artless young 
friend, there are many pleasures in 
belonging to an unrecognised pro- 
fession. You hold an uncertain 
social status, which has its charms ; 
you are a kind of Bohemian, which 
relieves you of many moral duties; 
you are not expected to exhibit 
any more virtues than you like; 
you find the way open for associa- 
tion, particularly of a convivial na- 
ture, with crowds of good fellows, 
impecunious like yourself; you are 
always devising new combinations 
for making money, which sharpens 
your wits till they grow as keen as 
a razor; and the profits, my young 
friend, the profits, if you do make 
a coup, are sometimes very hand- 
some.’ 

The doctor spoke with the en- 
thusiasm of experience. 

‘But what are these profes- 
sions ?” 

‘Their name is legion. I call 
myself a doctor; but I belong in 
reality, for my practice is but small, 
to the tribe of adventurers. Doing 
things on commission is the first 
method that occurs to me. You 
may sell anything on commission, 
but some things are not pleasant. 
I knew a man once, formerly in 
the Carabineers, who took to sell- 
ing antibilious pills ; they gave him 
a very handsome percentage in- 
deed, but twelve months of the work 
aged him more than five-and-twen- 
ty previous years of hard drinking. 
Some men recommend shops to 
their friends, and get a commis- 
sion from the shopkeeper; mem- 
bers of club committees do it, I 
believe, and it seems an easy way 
of making money, but it does not 
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last. You can’t be always recom- 
mending people to go to different 
places to buy things ; and then the 
shop-people cheat you shamefully in 
your commissions. They have no 
sense ofhonour, that class. A friend 
of mine in this walk of life was once 
very cruelly treated by acigar-dealer, 
after introducing a young million- 
aire who actually smoked himselfto 
death offhisshilling havanas. Coals 
are not bad, though they have a bad 
name. But then, you see, so many 
people go into coals. You want 
nothing but an office, and you are 
not obliged to buy a single ton. 
You get up the patter, and then 
you are a dummy, and all your 
orders go to the real people, who 
pay you ten per cent. Agencies 
are good, provided you can hit on 
one not yet driven to death; but, 
Lord, the rapacity of people is 
dreadful to think of! A gentleman 
adventurer in these days has to 
fight very hard, whatever line he 
takes up. Literature, I suppose, 
you would have no taste for, though 
some literary friends of mine have 
managed to get along without read- 
ing anything except old magazines 
and the Annual Register. How 
should you like to be an adver- 
tising agent? It is a business which 
depends entirely upon personal ap- 
pearance and manners. You would 
have a very good chance—a very 
good chance indeed.’ 

‘I don’t like it,’ said Fred im- 
patiently. ‘It does not seem to me 
that a gentleman would take up a 
single one of those lines.’ 

‘A gentleman!’ said the doctor 
impatiently. ‘I should like to 
write an essay, if I were an author 
—they are a scaly lot, and thank 
Heaven I am not one—on the word. 
Formerly it meant everybody who 
wore the king’s uniform; now it 
means everybody who does not. 
Young man, put your gentility in 
your pocket till you can afford to 
take it out again. A gentleman 
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out at elbows, and pretending to be 
a gentleman still, is a sorry specta- 
cle. Let us see if we can find any- 
thing else for you. Remember, 
however, that we cannot escape 
certain laws. If we have no money, 
we must work or starve. Obvi- 
ously the thing is to get the lightest 
work possible. You have been 
trained to nothing; you have to 
find some work that you can do; 
you have, in short, to prove your- 
self capable of inventing your own 
path in the world.’ 

* It would not be quite the thing, 
would it, for the representative of 
a great French name to be selling 
coals on commission ?’ Fred asked 
with his sweetest smile, and as if 
the question was a clincher. 

* Representative — nonsense ! 
Will your countship fill your pock- 
ets? Will it keep you and your 
sisters? Will it give you decent 
clothes? If not, forget it as fast 
as you can. I’ve known a good 
many loose fish in the world ; the 
worst I ever knew was an Honour- 
able without a farthing, who found 
it impossible to forget his birth. 
Look you, Mr. Frederick Revel, I 
like to call things by their right 
names. You have already wasted 
and squandered the whole of the 
little patrimony saved for yourself 
and your sisters by your father; and 
you have got nothing to show for 
it; you have been sent to expen- 
sive schools, and only learned the 
art of getting tick. You are twenty- 
one years of age, and you have 
your living to get. What will you 
do?’ 

‘I do not know your right— 

‘Very likely not. You may 
make up your mind to work, or 
you may make up your mind to pa- 
rade your gentility. Gentleman, in- 
deed! When shall we hear the 
last of the old rubbish? Fred 
was silent. 

*You must, if you work at all, 
begin with the humblest kind of 
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work — farm-work even—or you 
must take up with some such line 
as I have shown you. Of course 
you may, if you please, live upon 
the very small fortune and the exer- 
tions of your sister.’ 

‘You presume, sir,’ said Fred, 
‘on the trifling services you have 
rendered us : your advice is insult- 
ing and ungentlemanly. I shall not 
live upon my sister’s exertions, nor 
shall I become a tout and a cad. 
You will please to give me no 
more advice.’ 

He turned on his heel and left 
the doctor. 

‘I know the breed,’ said Joseph, 
watching the young man as he 
hurried down the lane with impa- 
tient gestures. ‘I know the breed 
well, They kick and fume when 
they hear the truth. They are full 
of noble sentiments ; they are your 
lip gentlemen. I know the re- 
ceding chin, the shifty lips which 
curve into what novelists call a 
sweet smile, and I know the bright 
eye with what the same gentry call 
a hundred laughs lying in it, which 
looks as if there was nothing but 
sincerity and unselfishness behind. 
I suppose the lad got it from his 
mother, Wonder who his mother 
was. ‘The dancing eye,” as they 
call it, means a callous heart; I 
never knew a fellow with it yet 
who would budge a step to oblige 
anybody. That is an aphorism 
presented by Joseph Chacomb, 
Esq., member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, to literature generally. 
The dancing eye means the callous 
heart. It’s very neat. Give me 
the quiet eyes of Marion. Happy 
beggar, Gerald !—unless he’s got 
into trouble. Wonder where he is? 
Maybe gone dead, like the cap- 
tain; in which case—’ he was 
growing calmly meditative in the 
bright sunshine, and lay back 
making his gentle reflections and 
yawning—‘in which case, ah-h! 
it wouldn’t be bad for me. I 
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should begin by locking up Chaun- 
cey. 
‘Wonder if I was like that boy 
when I was twenty-one. Think 
not. I knew more of the world. 
There were the makings of a very 
fine man about Joe Chacomb, only 
he had not the fair start. Might 
have been different—Joe might— 
if he had had the Chacomb rents 
instead of the little Ass up yonder. 
Forty-five last month, and nothing 
done yet—no money in the Funds, 
nothing to chuck away in foreign 
mines, and nothing in the Bank. 
As for his moral character, Joe’s 
best friends, that is, the men who 
know him best, don’t believe he 
has got any morals at all. Once 
Joe was a mealy-faced boy with a 
rosycheek. Joe was one of the little 
cherubim ; sang anthems, Joe did, in 
a church choir with a white night- 
gown on, like a blessed angel. Life 
is rum, very rum. Joe would be 
uncomfortable now among the 
blessed angels. He wouldn’t know 
how to handle his harp; he’s for- 
gotten the treble of all the anthems, 
and can’t sing bass. Joe makes 
schemes of plunder ; Joe borrows 
without intending to pay back; 
Joe wants to see Gerald marry the 
Revel girl, and get cut off by his 
idiotic father. Joe is no longer a 
cherub at all—unless he is one of 
those unlucky cherubs who've 
tumbled down. After all’—he sat 
up and stretched himself with a 
yawn —‘ we are as things have 
made us. Joe isn’t any worse than 
his neighbours. It is beautiful 
weather, and this is a lovely cigar.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


Durinc these days Chauncey 
Chacomb kept entirely at home, 
and refused to go outside the gates 
of the lodge. His cousin, who 
watched him with an interest grow- 
ing daily, observed that a curious 
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change was creeping over the 
squire’s expression. His very 
features seemed changed. There 
had been formerly a look of cun- 
ning and suspicion latent in the 
man’s face, which always made 
themselves felt in the sharp quick 
upward glances of his small keen 
eyes. That was gone. His occa- 
sional wild glances, apparently un- 
controllable, which first roused the 
doctor’s suspicions, disappeared as 
well. There were no more bursts 
of a jealous rage, perhaps because 
the object of the rage was dead; 
but in place of all these there was 
left a settled gloom, a sadness 
which never varied. The spare 
form was shrunken. Chauncey 
Chacomb had become smaller; 
his head was lower between his 
shoulders ; he stooped as he walk- 
ed; he noticed nothing; if his 
cousin plied him with wine at din- 
ner, he drank it, and remained as 
dismal as if it had been cold tea. 
He made no reference to the ab- 
sence of his son, paid no atten- 
tion to external matters, and made 
no sign of interest in anything, ex- 
cept that he heard the name of 
Revel with a visible shrinking and 
horror. The worst sign was that 
he neglected the Collection; he 
forgot to correct the Catalogue ; he 
locked up his drawers and left the 
keys on his dressing-table; and he 
spent the day in wandering aim- 
lessly about from room to room. 

‘Go,’ said Joseph Chacomb one 
morning, pushing him into the Col- 
lection room, ‘ go and potter about 
as you used to; that will do you 
good.’ 

Chauncey made no resistance ; 
but when, an hour later, the doctor 
opened the door, he found him 
sitting in a straight-backed chair 
in the middle of the room, his 
thoughts far away from any of his 
curiosities. 

Then he watched his cousin 
more closely. He observed that 
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every day after breakfast Chaun- 
cey manifested a keen desire to be 
left alone. One morning he pre- 
tended to go out, but returned after 
the space of five minutes. He 
found that Chauncey had crept 
away to Gerald’s rooms, which were, 
as has been stated, in the western 
gable, the old part of the house. 
Hither, when Chauncey began to 
make his Collection, had been tran- 
sported gradually the old shelves 
of books which once formed the 
library. They were ranged in rows 
in Gerald’s study, Gerald’s bed- 
room, and the room which Gerald 
used for his workshop ; an old and 
curious library, consisting almost 
entirely of French eighteenth cen- 
tury books, those works of learn- 
ing in which the French of that 
time excelled. People got to- 
gether materials in the sixteenth 
century ; they learned in the seven- 
teenth ; they boiled down, digested, 
annotated, and correlated in the 
eighteenth. Every kind of sub- 
ject was treated of in this cyclo- 
peedic collection, which was espe- 
cially rich in books on medicine. 
The doctor, stepping silently over 
the carpets in the direction pointed 
out by the footman, passed through 
the open doors, and found Chaun- 
cey in Gerald’s bedroom. He was 
not sighing over the vacant place 
of his son ; he was not shedding a 
tear over the portrait of his son’s 
mother, which hung upon the wall; 
he was not thinking of son or mo- 
ther either, because as usual he 
was thinking of himself. He was 
standing at the shelves, with a 
book in his hands swiftly devouring 
the contents. Dr. Chacomb mark- 
ed the eager and concentrated 
gaze of his eyes as he read page 
after page, turning over swiftly, as 
if he sought for something that 
concerned himself. Presently he 
put back the book with a heavy 
sigh, and sat down. The doctor 
marked the volume—it was an old 
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calf-bound octavo, whose gilt let- 
tering was faded so that he could 
not read the name, but he saw its 
place among the rest. Then, hav- 
ing made his observation, he slip- 
ped away, and presently his cousin 
came out, with a dejected air, and 
crept like some scared and sick 
animal into the shade of the trees 
of his park. Then the doctor 
sought the place and took down 
the volume. It was a French 
treatise on hallucinations and dis- 
eases of the brain. 

‘I thought so,’ said the doctor. 
‘ The poor little beggar has quite 
gone out of his wits. We may as 
well see what he has been reading, 
anyhow.’ 

He carried the book away with 
him, and read in it that night be- 
fore going to bed. There was a 
strange and dreadful fascination 
about the pages. They fixed the 
eyes on the letters, while the vivid 
images of haunting heads seemed 
to crowd round the reader, to float 
around his brain, and to whisper in 
his ears. The doctor threw it 
away at last with a shudder. Be- 
fore getting into bed he opened 
the window and looked out. On 
the lawn, a silver sheet lit by the 
splendid harvest moon, was walk- 
ing backwards and forwards, his 
cousin Chauncey swinging _ his 
arms, tossing them over his head, 
rolling about as if he was drunk. 
He looked at his watch. It was 
two o'clock. 

‘I wonder if he has been carry- 
ing on this game every night,’ he 
murmured. ‘Upon my word, I 
don’t like it. Why, hang it, he 
might come in and murder a man 
while he was asleep.’ 

He hastened to lock and bolt 
the door, and then, feeling a little 
safer, he went to bed and to sleep. 

Next day he tried to rouse his 
cousin. He made him go with 
him for a walk, almost dragging 
him by the arm. ‘Chauncey,’ he 
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said, ‘you are getting worse com- 
pany than ever. I wish I could 
only hear you swear a little. Try, 
my dear fellow, justone small damn, 
to break the ice.’ 

Chauncey shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

‘I fear I shall never swear again, 
Joe,’ he murmured. ‘ Never again.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Chauncey,’ re- 
turned his cousin, really affected ; 
‘you are young yet, and while 
there’s life there’s hope. Pull your- 
self together.’ 

But he would not be coaxed into 
cheerfulness. 

Then the doctor tried bullying. 
It was after dinner. Now Joseph 
Chacomb, who was not at all times 
—owing to pecuniary conditions— 
accustomed to what the Americans 
call a square meal, was making the 
most of his stayat Chacomb. The 
dinner was like one of Mr. Cook’s 
tours—personally conducted. He 
ordered it himself, down to the po- 
tatoes, which he liked stewed as a 
separate dish, to remind him of the 
merry days when he was a student 
in the Quartier Latin ; and to the 
beer, which he had in a tankard, to 
remind him of hospital days in 
London, for the doctor liked to be 
sentimental over his dinner. In 
the same spirit, he chose every day 
a bottle of Chauncey’s best and 
oldest port, of which he drank 
every drop, to remind him of the 
aspirations which had once filled 
his brain. Naturally, after the 
port he wanted conversation, and 
found himself with a man who nei- 
ther spoke nor moved. 

‘I'd rather sit with the Aldgate 
pump, Chauncey. Hang me if the 
pump would not be a more lively 
companion. At least it could wag 
its handle. What are you staring 
at now? Do shut your eyes, man, 
and then look at me.’ 
= His cousin was sitting with his 
short legs tucked under his chair ; 
his uneven shoulder was level with 
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his right ear, and his head bent 
down to meet it. The room was 
dark, save for a pair of wax candles 
on the table ; the windows were 
open, for it was a sultry night, and 
thunder was in the air. Chauncey 
Chacomb was staring straight into 
the darkest part of the room with 
a steadfast gaze. 

‘Don’t glare before you in that 
way, Chauncey. It’s simply dis- 
gusting to a man who wants to be 
cheerful. Tell me, my dear fel- 
low,’ he continued quite softly, ‘tell 
me, if you can, what you see every 
night. Tell me why you go out 
into the park when you ought to 
be asleep.’ 

‘ Always the same thing, Joseph 
—always the same thing. I see 
Revel’s eyes. There — there— 
there ! he shrieked, as a gleam of 
summer lightning lit up the room 
fora moment. ‘ He is here him- 
self. I saw his face as well as his 
eyes. And yet he is dead. Joseph, 
help me! O cousin Joseph, 
help me! It is dreadful to see a 
dead man’s face.’ 

His voice dropped to a low 
wail. He sank his head into his 
hands, and bowed himself upon the 
table, covering his eyes and moan- 
ing. 
The doctor shivered, and looked 
round him uneasily. The dining- 
room was dark with crimson paper 
and heavy hangings. 

‘I hate a place where there is no 
gas, he murmured. ‘And I hate 
a dark room like this, that you 
can’t light up. Here, Chauncey, 
old man, wake up. You've been 
asleep. You've had a dream. Wake 
up. We will go into the drawing- 
room, and light all the lamps and 
candles. Come, I will play you 
backgammon for sixpence a game 
if you like.’ 

This was real self-denial on the 
part of Joseph, because he hated 
backgammon ; and like a great 
many poor men with grand ideas 
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of money, he despised sixpences. 
Chauncey got up and followed his 
cousin in silence. Presently he 
recovered so far as to take an in- 
terest in the game. He won three 
in succession, and putting up the 
sixpences in his pocket, went so 
far as to chuckle. But then he 
relapsed suddenly into his former 
moody state, and sat intently watch- 
ing nothing. 

When the doctor had put him to 
bed with a little dose of morphia, 
he proceeded to consider the po- 
sition. 

‘Which,’ he said, ‘I cannot say 
I like. It is not interesting, and it 
does not promise to be profitable. 
I am wasting my time here—time 
is valuable at five-and-forty—when 
I ought to be back to town. 
Things will go wrong if I stay 
idling here, and I do not under- 
stand what I shall gain by waiting 
on. I believe Chauncey has gone 
mad ; but I don’t see just yet how 
that will do any good to me. The 
Revel girl runs in my head. I be- 
lieve I shall end by seeing her eyes 
just as Chauncey sees the captain’s. 
Perhaps something has happened 
to Gerald ; but it is no use expect- 
ing that. Let us see. Gerald 
comes back; Gerald marries the 
girl—as if that ought not to be 
enough for any young fellow. His 
father cuts him off—but his father 
is mad. ‘Then who is to prove it? 
Suppose I say he is sane. The 
worst of making calculations about 
what is going to happen is, that 
what you expect never does hap- 
pen. The best scheme is discon- 
certed by the one thing that is 
least likely. After all, the cle- 
verest man is the man who knows 
how to use things as they turn up, 
and at once. It is no use making 
a book on the events. I shall wait 
and see what turns up.’ 


The time wore on, with no news 
of Gerald. ‘ Let us wait still,’ said 
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the doctor. But it was weary wait- 
ing for Marion. The past was 
gone, and with it all the promise 
of golden fruit. The future was 
dark, the present was a blank. 

One day—a fortnight after the 
death of her father—Marion could 
bear the suspense no longer. At 
least she could see Mr. Chacomb 
and tell him all. 

It was in the morning, such a 
morning as that when she sat in 
the garden and fell asleep, to be 
awakened by the tramp of the feet 
that brought back her dying fa- 
ther. The house was quiet and 
lonely, for the other two had gone 
out together. The sight of the 
flowers, the wind in the trees, the 
songs of the birds, all fell upon her 
nerves like blows from some heavy 
instrument. 

She left the cottage, and turned 
into the lane that led to Chacomb 
Hall. 

She met no one on the road. 
Had she been in a mood to mark 
them, the flowers of early autumn 
were springing in the hedges at her 
feet, and she would have rejoiced 
in the sounds and sights of Nature 
which called to her unheard as with 
a voice of sympathy. But Marion 
had no eyes or ears. Sie was lis- 
tening to the voices of her thoughts, 
which were sad and heavy. Ina 
fitful way, as people do when they 
are disturbed by some great sorrow, 
she noticed little things which 
passed across her brain, assuming 
great importance for the moment, 
and then vanished. Behind those 
evanescent images lay the shadow 
of her sorrow, and with it the 
heavy prescience of more trouble. 
She recalled the words of her fa- 
ther ; the last time they were to- 
gether ; the last talk with her lover, 
and where was Gerald? Dark and 
boding were the spectres of her 
brain, like those of Sisera’s mother 
when her son lay murdered by the 
woman whom Deborah blessed 
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above ali women. ‘ Why is his 
chariot long in coming?’ But she 
could not return answer to herself 
even in words, ‘ Has he not sped ?” 
She came to the stone pillars and 
the iron gates of Chacomb Hall, 
and looked up the long avenue of 
elms cool and shady which led to 
the house. Then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she left the road and 
walked quickly up the drive. On 
either hand lay Chacomb Park, 
with its broad stretches of grass 
and clumps of trees. At the end 
of the avenue she could see the 
western gable, with its warm red 
brick, its pointed roof, and latticed 
windows. There were Gerald’s 
rooms. Her pulse quickened when 
she saw them. Perhaps—perhaps 
theremight be newsofGerald. Pre- 
sently, in the shadiest and darkest 
part of the avenue, where there lay 
on either side thick plantations, 
there came across her path and 
stood in front of her—as Apollyon 
met Christian—the man she partly 
hoped but greatly feared to meet : 
Gerald’s father. When he saw the 
girl comin#yhe threw up both his 
arms and cried aloud. 

" *Why do you come here ? What 
have I to do with you? Why do 
you come to me in your black 
dress? Do you accuse me? Do 
you dare to say I did it?’ 

‘Accuse you, Mr. Chacomb ?’ 
she stammered. 

‘Then why are you here?’ 

‘I came to ask if you know—if 
you have heard anything of Ge- 
rald.’ 

‘Gerald—Gerald?’ he replied 
impatiently. ‘What is all this 
about Gerald? He is away—he 
has been away for four years. Stay ; 
my memory is confused. Gerald 
came back again. He was at home 
for four days, and now he has 
gone. I forget things very strange- 
ly. Where has he gone to?” 

‘You are not well, Mr. Cha- 
comb ?” 
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‘Iam perfectly well. That is, 
Marion, I am not well, and the 
doctor watches me about. I have 
dreadful dreams. Sometimes I 
think I did it.’ 

‘Did what ? 

He looked cunningly out of his 
small eyes. 

‘ No—no ; Iam not going to tell 
you that. Letus talk of something 
else.’ As he spoke a change came 
over him, and he seemed to be- 
come quite suddenly quiet, self-con- 
tained, and impenetrable. 

‘You came to ask after Gerald, 
Marion?’ he said. ‘Pardon my 
brusqueness this morning. I was 
thinking of other things, and am 
not quite well. Yes. It is a great 
anxiety to me that I do not know 
anything about my son. He is, 
however, sureto come soon. ‘The 
sad news, when it reaches him, will 
bring him home. He was always 
fond of your poor father.’ 

‘ I hope he will come back soon,’ 
said Marion sadly. ‘Do you 
know that we are going away, Mr. 
Chacomb ?” 

‘No. Are you going away? 
Actually going to leave the cottage ? 
Where shall | find another tenant ? 
Going to—where are you going 
to?’ He spoke as if he was un- 
certain whether to be pleased or 
sorry. 

‘We are going to London. We 
have no money at all now. The 
wicked insurance people refuse to 
pay my poor father’s policy. We are 
going to sell all that we can, and 
move to where we can get employ- 
ment of some kind—whatever kind 
may suit us.’ 

‘Ay—ay,’ he replied. ‘ Well, 
Miss Revel, you have my good 
wishes, my very good wishes. I 
should think that your brother's 
talents would be quite certain, di- 
rectly they find a proper scope, a 
fitting channel, to put your sister 
and yourself in affluence.’ 

‘Poor Fred! I fear we cannot 
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depend entirely upon him. I shall 
try to get some work for myself.’ 

‘ Quite right ; quite right. Many 
ladies get work for themselves 
nowadays, I hear, and do not 
mind it very much.’ 

‘It is not a question of whether 
we mind it or not,’ said Marion ; 
‘we have to do it.’ 

‘Dear me, dear me, that is 
very sad.’ 

‘I want to talk to you about Ge- 
rald, Mr. Chacomb,’ said Marion, 
blushing. 

‘My son Gerald. Yes, yes—oh, 
certainly,’ said the squire blandly. 

‘Tell me, Mr. Chacomb, did 
Gerald say anything to you ever 
about me ? 

Mr. Chacomb shook his head 
and looked surprised. 

‘Did he tell you that—that we 
were engaged ?” 

‘He didnot,’ said Mr. Chacomb, 
with decision. 

‘He had notime. We were en- 
gaged, with my father’s consent—’ 

‘Oh, with your father’s consent ! 
Your father agreed to it, did he?” 

‘ The day before — before the 
dreadful day my father went out 
to talk it over with you. He met 
you on the hill; did he say no- 
thing—nothing at all to you?’ 

‘ How could he find time to say 
anything, Miss Revel ?” 

‘Then I must tell you, for it is 
right that you should know,’ said 
the girl, ‘ Gerald told me in the 
afternoon—we were sitting on the 
very place where my father fell— 
that he—he loved me, and I ac- 
cepted him. In the evening we 
told my father.’ 

‘Gerald had a father too,’ said 
the squire. 

‘He promised to speak to you 
at once. Why did he not?’ 

‘Young lady,’ said Mr.Chacomb, 
with dignity and slowly, ‘ you had 
better take the very first train to 
London, you and your brother and 
sister. It may save future un- 
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pleasantness. As the engagement 
has only been entered upon for one 
day, to speak correctly, I think we 
may consider at once that it has 
never been made. You think me 
unkind. Perhaps ; but I wish you 
to know the truth. Understand, 
if you please, at once, and clearly, 
that under no circumstances should 
I have consented to your marriage 
with my son—under no circum- 
stances—none. And certainly not 
now—certainly not now.’ 

She looked at him with much 
the same eyes as he remembered 
in her father. He was staggered 
for a moment, but presently went 
on again with dignity. 

‘It would be best for all of you 
to go away at once, before Gerald 
returns. I can then explain to him 
my reasons, if I choose to do so, 
for refusing my consent. It never 
could have been given, remember. 
Gerald Chacomb is heir to the Cha- 
comb estate ; he must marry posi- 
tion and wealth. Besides—but my 
reasons have nothing to do with 
you.’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said Marion proudly. 
* At least I have told youl am en- 
gaged to Gerald. What your 
reasons will effect with him, I do 
not know and cannot tell. But I 
am engaged to Gerald until he re- 
leases me. Now I understand— 
now I understand.’ 

‘What do you understand? What 
do you mean ?” 

She looked at him steadily, 
thinking how to put a sudden gleam 
of conviction into words. 

‘Now I understand the expres- 
sion that I used to catch sometimes 
in your eyes, when you looked at 
my poor father. Mr. Chacomb, 
you hated him. I know it now. 
And you rejoice at our misfortunes. 
You were with him at his death. 
You have not told us yet why, 
when you two were together on the 
cliff, my father, who had walked 
there a thousand times, fell over, 
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and only one was left. 
my father fall ?’ 

The man turned pale and trem- 

led. He answered nothing, but 
his lips moved. 

‘Why did my father stop and 
fall?’ repeated the girl. 

‘I donot know,’ he stammered ; 
*I do not know. How can I tell ? 
He slipped, he fell; you heard my 
evidence at the inquest. Go and 
ask everybody if it is not true. How 
dare you say such things! How 
dare you ask such questions !’ 

‘Why did you hate him, Mr. 
Chacomb?’ she went on quickly. 
‘Was it because he was kind, and 
you are cruel; because he was 
unselfish, and you are selfish ; be- 
cause he was loved by everybody, 
and you—are not ; because he was 
frank and sweet-tempered, and you 
are jealous and suspicious ? Were 
these your reasons, Mr. Chacomb, 
for hating a good man?” 

She stopped for a moment, and 
continued with a softer voice: 

‘You are Gerald’s father—that 
is why we tried to like you. I see 
now that it was labour lost. When 
Gerald and I marry, it will not be 
to come here. Your permission 
will not be asked. I shall never 
pretend to love you any more than 
you canloveme. For I know too 
much; I understand too much. 
But I am engaged to Gerald still, 
and shall remain pledged to him 
until he releases me himself.’ 

The blood ran hotly to his 
cheeks, and he moved his hands 
uneasily. 

‘You shall never marry him—do 
you hear? You shall never marry 
him. I would rather that Gerald 
was lying dead before me in the 
path. I would rather—rather— 

She interrupted him fiercely— 
‘Rather say, I fell from the cliff, 
Mr. Chacomb.’ 

The words fell from her lips be- 
fore she understood their full mean- 
ing. They produced a strange 
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effect upon him. He shifted his 
feet and turned his head about as a 
man troubled with a sudden sharp 
spasm of pain. But he mastered 
this and drew himself upright, 
reaching to the shoulder of the tall 
girl before him. 

‘Then,’ he said calmly, ‘if you 
will have the truth, hear it. Marry 
my son if you like—marry Gerald 
if you can. But if you do, you 
will marry the son of your father’s 
murderer. Yes,’ he continued, as 
she recoiled with a cry, ‘his mur- 
derer. Idid it. I pushed him 
over the edge. I always hated him, 
and I never, somehow, got a good 
safe opportunity till then of doing 
him a mischief. He drove me mad, 
too, all the way up the hill, talking 
of you and Gerald, and what fine 
things he was going to do when 
you were married, with my money 
—my money. I had no knife, or 
pistol, or anything to kill him with, 
or I should have done it when I 
was walking behind him in the lane. 
He laughed at me the day before 
about my pictures too. It was not 
likely I was going to forget that. 
So, when we came to the edge, I 
pushed him over. He fell very 
quick, Marion, so that I had only 
a short opportunity of seeing him 
roll over and over ; but I lay down 
when he was gone and mocked 
him from the edge. I think he 
heard what I said—at least I hope 
so. If I had you in the same 
place, Marion Revel, I would push 
you over too. It is anice wild spot 
for lovers to sit and talk, is it 
not ? and a nice wild spot for people 
to wreak their revenge on their 
enemies. I cannot harm you here 
because I should be found out, and 
my constant principle is never to 
be found out. For instance, I had 
thought of poisoning him with a 
pill, but I kept putting it off be- 
cause I was afraid. I am glad now 
that I did not. That damned 
cousin of mine finds out most 
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things, and he is always watching 
and following me about. He would 
have found out very likely if I had 
used the pill. Well,’ he went on 
with great steadiness, ‘you know 
the truth now. I do not suppose 
for a moment that you will want to 
marry Gerald after what I have 
told you. Take my advice, and go 
to London at once to avoid any 
more trouble. I am a dangerous 
man, and if you don’t accede to 
my wishes, I shall very likely do a 
mischief to your brother Fred, or 
perhaps to your sister. Go at 
once, I say, and before a worse 
thing happen.’ 

The girl, stunned by the cruelty 
and horror of the thing, could make 
no answer. Mr. Chacomb’s voice 
rose to a shriek as he began his 
last sentence, but sank into a 
sort of moan as he finished it ; for 
he saw before him the doctor 
walking up the avenue. 

He came straight to the squire 
and took him by the arm. 

‘Better go in, Chauncey ; go in, 
and wait for me. Go, I say!’ 

Then Mr. Chacomb turned quiet- 
ly and walked away. 

‘Has he been talking wildly, 
Miss Revel? I am sorry you met 
him. Chauncey is a little —no, 
if you please, not a little, but a 
good deal upset just at present. 
The suddenness of the calamity of 
last week affected his nerves, and 
he does not know what he says. 
You see, he is quite amenable with 
me : he knows his excitable nature, 
and obeys orders at least.’ 

‘Is it excitement? Is it mad- 
ness ?” 

‘Who can say what is madness 
and what is not?” 

‘I know he hated my father,’ 
said Marion. ‘That must have 
been madness. But now, I know 
more. Poor Gerald,’ she added, 
softly, ‘itis very hard on him ; and 
now it must all be over.’ 

‘Why must it be all over” 
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‘I cannot tell you. It is another 
secret that I must bear in silence. 
Dr. Chacomb, help me, in the 
name of Heaven, to get away from 
this horrible place. The air stifles 
me. I am always finding some- 
thing new and dreadful. There is 
murder in it, and madness, and 
horror. Oh, what shall I do— 
what shall I do?’ 

‘Tell me what Chauncey has 
been saying. Has he been talking 
wildly ?” 

‘No; hehas been talking sense. 
Ah me! he has been talking 
sense.’ 

‘Then it is the first time for a 
week and more. Miss Marion, if 
you will tell me nothing I can only 
obey your orders. You shall go 
to-morrow, if you will. I will send 
after you the furniture that you will 
want in London. Perhaps it will 
be best to get out of his way, and 
to go at once. Now let me know 
how I may help you with Gerald.’ 

She clasped her hands tightly to 
keep down the tears that rose to 
her eyes and the sobs to her throat. 

‘It is too much to bear,’ she 
moaned ; ‘it is too much. What 
have I done, what has my poor 
father done, that he should be pun- 
ished like this? It is but a week 
ago—no, a week ago we were in 
wretchedness. Only a fortnight 
ago the world was brightand happy. 
I had his love, my dear father’s 
love, and Gerald’s too. But that 
was only for one day. I had one 
day of the most perfect happiness 
that a girl can have in this world. 
I had Gerald’s hand in mine; his 
lips touched mine ; I saw his eyes 
soften as they met mine—oh, what 
happiness, what happiness! It all 
vanished ina moment. And now 


his own father, my Gerald’s father, 
sets between us a barrier that can 
never be passed. I must give him 
up. 
‘Let nothing that Chauncey Cha- 
comb has said make you give up 
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Gerald,’ said the doctor. ‘ He is 
mad ; how mad I cannot say, but 
mad enough to make his words 
wild. Forget what he has said.’ 

*I cannot forget what he has 
done. Oh, cruel, cruel !’ 

She sat upon a fallen trunk and 
sobbed. Joseph Chacomb watched 
her with a pity which penetrated 


even the triple folds of selfishness _ 


which wrapped his heart. 

‘I will go,’ she said. ‘Thank 
you for all your kindness to me. 
I cannot tell you how I thank you. 
We will go to London to-morrow. 
Anything, anything, to get away 
from this dreadful place. I will 
write a letter to Gerald, and send 
it to you for him. When he comes 
back you will give it him. Promise 
me that, without my permission, 
you will not tell him where we are.’ 

‘It is odd,’ thought the doctor, 
‘that now, at this most important 
juncture, when I ought to want her 
to marry Gerald above all things, 
my own interests seem nowhere. 
Can I be growing sympathetic—I 
who have always been preaching 
self-interest? It is only a troubled 
girl, only a woman breaking her 
heart, and I must needs help her 
because she bids me.’ 

*I promise,’ he said- ‘ You shall 
do with me as you please. I will 
keep your address a secret till you 
bid me speak. But think again. 
Do not set the words of a miser- 
able creature like Chauncey Cha- 
comb against the happiness of your 
life. Do not turn Gerald away be- 
cause his father has said harsh 
things. If Gerald were here him- 
self to plead—’ 

‘Ah! she caught at the words 
with a gasp. ‘If Gerald were here 
himself it would be harder to say, 
but sweeter to remember. We 
should part in love, and I should 
have his farewell. Now, oh, now 
what will he think of me — what 
will he think of me? for I can tell 
him nothing.’ 
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‘In God’s name,’ cried Joseph, 
moved out of himself, ‘what has 
Chauncey said? What mischief has 
he brewed in your mind ?” 

She shook her head and gave 
him her hand. 





‘Good-bye. I will write you a 
letter for Gerald to-night—if I can, 
if I can.’ 


She left him, and sped swiftly 
down the avenue with bowed head. 

Joseph Chacomb looked after 
her with something like moisture 
in his eye. Then he blew his nose. 

‘I have not felt so,’ he said, 
‘since I went to the Adelphi for 
the first time, and saw Celeste 
play Janet Pride. I thought I had 
mastered the weakness. What the 
deuce? It was not I who made 
this girl’s trouble ; it was not my 
fault, I suppose, that Chauncey 
broke out in a new place; it was 
not through me. I believe that her 
father— And what has he told 
her, I wonder? Things in this 
world never can go straight. It is 
just as I said last night; make 
every allowance and the most care- 
ful calculation, have your combin- 
ations arranged like a professional 
bookmaker, down comes an ac- 
cident that no one foresees, and 
smashes it all up. Only a week 
ago—to be sure I did think 
Chauncey cracked, even before the 
captain’s business—I saw the 
most beautiful, the most fortunate 
chance. Gerald, who is as head- 
strong as a mule, was going to 
marry the girl, in spite of his father; 
there was going -to be a grand 
family kick-up ; the crooked little 
animal, with a brain as unsettled as 
his body, was going to leave every- 
thing to me. I know his life is a 


bad one, and this place, with its 
lovely income, was going to be 
mine. It is too bad, upon my word ! 
No will would stand a contest with 
Chauncey as mad as a hatter ; the 
servants will talk, if no one else 
does. Itis a splendid stake missed. 
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And now we must confine ourselves 
to smaller operations; at all events, 
let us borrow all we can ; the wise 
man, like Joseph Chacomb, gathers 
his roses while he may. Poor Ma- 
rion! the girl’s eyes are enough to 
melt the heart of St. Antony.’ 

Three days afterwards—the Re- 
vels gone—Gerald appeared, worn 
and weak from his fever, and ig- 
norant of what had happened. Jo- 
seph Chacomb told him in a few 
words. 

‘Gone? Marion gone? and 
without waiting to see me?” 

‘She is gone ; but she has left a 
letter for you.’ 

Gerald tore it open. 

‘What is this?’ he cried fiercely. 
‘Do you know the contents of this 
letter ?” 

‘I know,’ said the doctor, ‘ that 
she asked me to give you a letter 
containing her farewell to you, and 
that she made me promise not to 
give you her address without her 
permission.’ 

‘It is your doing! I believe this 
is your doing!’ the young man burst 
out. 

‘It is not,’ returned the doctor. 
‘I am innocent of any knowledge 
even of Miss Revel’s reason. She 
refused to tell me. You may believe 
me, Gerald, when I assure you that 
I wanted above all things to see 
you married, and to her.’ 

‘ Then who—Do you know—for 
God’s sake tell me something !—do 
you know anything, the smallest 
thing, that could make her write 
this letter? Read it, read it slowly, 
and try to account for it.’ 


‘Dear Gerald,—A thing has 
happened which will prevent our 
ever being to each other what we 
hoped tobe. Think kindly of me ; 
indeed it is not my fault! I pray 
you earnestly not to try to see me. 
Forget me, and forget the words we 
spoke to each other. That can 
never be thought of now which you 
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hoped for then; and I too, God 
knows. You may believe that it is 
no light matter which forces me to 
write this letter. Marion.’ 


‘What does it mean? I cannot 
understand it. I was seized at 
Boulogne with a touch of my old 
marsh fever, and havehada baddish 
week. The moment I can travel 
I return, and find this letter, and 
the place deserted.’ 

‘Yes, and the captain in the 
churchyard.’ 

‘Have you no clue? Man, you 
were here the whole time; youmust 
know something ?’ 

‘ Gerald, if you want to know why 
Marion wrote the letter, you must 
ask your father. I do not know 
what he said to her, nor why she 
wrote the letter.’ 

The conversation took place on 
the way from the Barnstaple rail- 
way station, whither the doctor 
drove to meet Gerald. Nothing 
was said till they reached the Hall. 

‘Where is my father?’ the young 
man asked. 

‘With his Collection, I believe. 
Gerald, be patient with him ; he is 
excited and worn by the captain’s 
sudden death.’ 

Gerald pushed the doctorroughly 
back, and ran up the steps. Joseph 
Chacomb heard him open and shut 
the door of the museum, and 
groaned. 

* Now all the fat is in the fire. 
Anyhow, it is only hastening the 
inevitable row. We shall have to 
lock-up Chauncey to-night with a 
strait-waistcoat, I suppose. Dear, 
dear, what a pity for me, and for 
Marion too, poor girl, that things 
could not run smoothly ? 

He never knew what passed be- 
tween the father and the son. He 
heard loud voices which died away ; 
he heard the shrill notes of Chaun- 
cey Chacomb ; he heard his cries 
and entreaties. In ten minutes Ge- 
rald came out, white and trembling. 
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‘Go to my father, cousin,’ he 
said. ‘Do what you can for him. 
Hide him—for God's sake, hide him 
from people, lest he should talk. 
Treat him kindlyso long as he lives, 
for I shall never see him again.” 

‘What have you said, Gerald?” 

‘Do not ask me. Ifhe tells you, 
you will keep it secret, for the credit 
ofthe name. Joseph’—he gasped 
for breath, being perhaps still weak 
from his recentillness—‘ [am going 
away, away from England. I can- 
not bear tostay here. I leave my 
father to you, mind. He is to be 
your charge ifI never return. Tell 
Marion, when you see her, that I 
accept the inevitable, but I love her 
still.’ 

‘ I will take care of your father, 
but why — ?’ 

‘Again, do not ask me. Has 
that fellow taken out my luggage ? 
Very good ; then it may remain in 
the dog-cart. I shall drive back 
to the station. Perhaps I will 
write to you from London.’ 

He seized the reins and drove 
away, leaving the doctor speech- 
less. 

Then he went to see his cousin. 
Chauncey was sitting, calm and 
composed, at the window. He 
raised his eyes heavily when he 
saw the doctor, but did not speak. 

He maintained a perfect silence 
for four days. The doctor began 
seriously to think of a private 
asylum. Then came a letter from 
Gerald, telling in the fewest words 
possible that he was starting im- 
mediately for Southern Africa, and 
would be gone when the letter 
arrived. ‘I ask,’ he said, ‘ for no 
news, because there can be none 
but bad news. I leave no address, 
and shall not go to the post-office at 
the Cape or Natal for letters. Per- 
haps I shall come back again in a 
few years. Perhaps not at all.’ 

Joseph Chacomb read the letter 
to Chauncey in the evening. 

‘I had absolutely made up my 
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mind, Joe, that Gerald should not 
marry that Revel girl. I hate her 
as much as I hated her father. 
Did you hear how she turned upon 
me, and forced me to tell the whole 
truth—the whole truth, by Jove? 
Well, I told Gerald just what I told 
Marion.’ 

‘ What did you tell them, Chaun- 
cey ?’ ; 

‘Marion found it out herself, 
and taxed me with it. As no one 
was looking, not even you, I con- 
fessed it all at once, and laughed 
ather. Shedid notlook so scared as 
you mighthave expected; only her 
eyes were something like the cap- 
tain’s when he fell; but not so 
wild—no, not so wild: there never 
were eyes so wild as those. But 
they reminded me, you know. And 
when Gerald came in just now— 
Gerald is a very handsome boy 
when he is in a rage—I told him 
too. He looked like his mother, 
very much. It is odd how little 
that boy resembles me.’ 

‘What, in Heaven’s name, did 
you tell them ?” 

‘Why, Joe, where is the use of 
pretending between ourselves? 
You know as well as I. You saw 
me do it. You saw me with your 
own eyes push him over the cliff. 
That was why the only evidence 
you gave at the inquest was how 
you tried to rescue him. / under- 
stood—yes, I understood perfectly 
well—perfectly well. You cannot 
deceive a man of my penetration.’ 

‘ Let me look at you, Chauncey.’ 

* Look at meas long as you like. 
You thought I was mad. I thought 
so myself for a little while. But 
Iam not. I was never cooler in 
my life; it is true that I lost my 
composure a little when Gerald 
swore he would never return home 
again. That was natural with such 
a fine boy as Gerald—a boy to be 
proud of—only I am quite sure 
that he did not mean it. He can 
never, you see, marry the daughter 

11 
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of the man I murdered. No, Jo- 
seph, you are a clever fellow, but 
you will not make me out to be 
mad. That is past even your 
medical skill.’ 

‘Chauncey, pull yourself to- 
gether, man. ‘Think, think what 
you are saying. I saw it all from 
the beginning.’ 

‘I know you did, Joe; I know 
you did. And very good it was of 
you to hold your tongue. Very 
good and thoughtful indeed. To 
be sure, you were always a kind- 
hearted fellow.’ 

*I saw it, say. Chauncey, you 
did not touch the man: he slipped 
and fell. Your hands were six 
feet from him, and more.’ 

‘Kind of you, Joe—cousinly. 
Let us keep up the family honours, 
outside, and say so everywhere. 
You and I know better.’ 

‘What am I to say to this man?’ 
cried the helpless physician. ‘How 
am I to persuade him? Good 
Heavens, Chauncey, I tell you, you 
did xot push Captain Revel over 
the cliff’ 

‘Quite right, when you speak 
so loud.’ 

‘Who the devil is to speak soft 
in such a matter? Chauncey,’ he 
said, in a stage whisper, ‘ you did 
not—you did not—you did not do 
it. It is a delusion which you will 
shake off when you recover.’ 

‘I am recovered,’ said the squire. 
‘I know well now: I see the whole 
scene before me. But let us talk 
no more about it. The inquest 
was Accidental Death. So that I 
am quite safe. Only it will be well 
to keep things quiet to ourselves, 
will it not ?’ 

‘My poor cousin,’ Joseph 
pleaded, ‘ put this awful hallucina- 
tion out of your mind.’ 

‘Do not be a hypocrite, Joseph 
Chacomb. I hate hypocrisy where 
itis unnecessary. I have had all 
my life, somehow or other, to pre- 
tend. I pretended to be in love 
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with Gerald’s mother ; I pretended 
to be proud of your society—’ 

‘Gad,’ cried the doctor, ‘ this is 
like a nightmare.’ 

‘1 pretended to be the special 
friend of Revel; I pretended to 
like his girl; and I pretended to 
be sorry for what has happened. 
But I was glad, Joe—I was glad— 
only for one thing.’ 

‘What is that, Chauncey ?’ asked 
the doctor, catching at a possible 
means of restoring him. 

‘It is, Joe, that I understand 
now what the Lord did when he 
put a seal on Cain’s forehead. He 
has put one on mine, and I feel it 
hot and heavy. It grows hotter 
and heavier every day. I expect 
it will be like red-hot steel when I 
am dead. But I must bear it, and 
everything else. You will not 
hear me complain, Joe, whatever 
I suffer. It is upon me day and 
night—day and night. It would 
have been better that I had never 
been born, for I have lived to be 
a murderer.’ 

Then the doctor, by a stroke of 
inspiration, bethought him all at 
once of the cleverness of the man 
who is able to make capital out of 
things as they happen, rather than 
to speculate on things that might 
happen. 

He rose solemnly, and standing 
before his cousin, a big burly per- 
son over a misshapen withered little 
man, like a schoolmaster over a 
boy, shook his forefinger—a very 
large, fat, and red forefinger—at 
his face. 

‘Cousin Chauncey, when people 
are mad, they are sent to asylums. 
If they make a noise, they are put in 
strait waistcoats. Ifthey fling them- 
selves about, they are put into pad- 
ded rooms. If they do not obey 
the keepers, the fellows kneel on 
them and break their ribs, and say 
the madman did it himself; they 
tickle the soles of their feet with 
feathers ; they put them on bread 
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and water ; they never let them go 
out in the open air; they laugh at 
them and mock them ; they give 
them no books to read ; they shut 
them up with gibbering idiots, who 
dangle their hands and grin; or 
else with raving maniacs, who glare 
and roar and tear with their claws. 
Cousin Chauncey, you, I am sorry 
indeed to perceive, are gone mad. 
But at present I am the only man 
who knows it. I shall be good to 
you, and hide it, so long as you 
help me, from the world. ButI must 
treat you for the future as you 
behave to me. I shall manage 
your affairs for you ; put a proper 
person into the house to have 
charge of you when I am in Lon- 
don, receive and lay out your 
money for you, take care of your 
estates for you, and, so far as I 
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can, prevent your making a fool of 
yourself. In return you shall have 
your liberty, and shall do what- 
ever you please within bounds ; 
only you will hold your tongue. 
Try to get rid of me, and I shut 
you up; try to shake me off, and 
I lock you up in anasylum. Gerald 
is gone, and I think he will come 
back no more to England. I am 
the heir. Make a will, and I will 
prove that you were mad. Rebel 
if you dare; try to get away from 
my protection if you can: you are 
in my power, cousin Chauncey, 
and very thankful, very thankful 
indeed, you ought to be that you 
have got a physician in the family 
to take care of you, hide your little 
failings, and—and spend your 
money for you, by gad.’ 


[To be continued. ] 





A FEW DAYS. 
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Just a few days! Ah, such a few 

Since the summer moon watched me and you 
As we loitered along the golden sand, 

Heart in heart and hand in hand ; 

And the waves, in eternal ebb and flow, 
Chimed to your sweet words, soft and low, 
Ah me! such a few little days ago. 


Just a few days! The wooing breeze 
Swept softly over the sleeping seas, 
Whispering, whispering hope and truth, 

In the happy language love teaches youth ; 
Which the tiny wavelets seemed to know, 
As they broke at the feet that lingered slow 
At their marge a few little days ago. 


Just a few days! And to-night I stood 
Alone at the edge of the rising flood ; 
There was not a murmur of joy for me 
In the angry moan of the rising sea ; 
There was but a menace, stern and low, 
Speaking of treachery, loss, and woe, 
All wrought since a few little days ago. 
S. K. PHILLIPS. 





MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


—_—a- 


A MAN with a grievance is usually 
a bore, and as I have a grievance, 
the nature of which I propose to 
describe in the following pages, it 
is, | admit, with some trepidation 
that I put pen to paper, lest I 
should weary the reader, whose 
attention I would fain have. I 
cannot but feel, however, that 
mine is of a kind so different 
from that of ordinary griev- 
ances, that I have but to make it 
known, not merely to overcome 
whatever prejudice there may be 
against me and my grievance, but 
even to rouse public interest and 
excite public sympathy. To be 
brief, then, I have a number of 
doubles of myself, whose existence, 
instead of being profitable to me, 
as it might if they had but a due 
regard for the unhappy individual 
they so accurately resemble, was 
up to a very recent period a con- 
stant source of annoyance and vex- 
ation to me. I have been so often 
accosted by utter strangers, and 
told I was somebody else other 
than myself, that I have sometimes 
begun todoubt whol reallyam. The 
existence of these replicas or dupli- 
cates of myself was first made known 
to me at a comparatively early age. 

I was standing, I remember, 
a beardless youth, on the steps 
of the chief hostelry in a small 
West-of-England country town, 
trying to look as much like a man 
as the absence of all virile indica- 
tions would permit, when another 
young fellow, who might have been 
a year or two older than myself, 
passed, and, seeing me, suddenly 
stopped, and betrayed by his looks 
some feeling of astonishment. I 


affected, in pursuance of the lofty 
rdle of grown-up man I had under- 
taken to play, not to see this moon- 
struck individual, who to my view 
was still the lad I would fain be 
deemed no longer. I, however, 
furtively marked him, and had 
debated within myself whether he 
might be in the commercial or in 
the agricultural interest. There had 
been something in the easy swagger 
with which he had lounged up the 
main street, prior to reaching the 
spot whereon I stood, which an- 
nounced the self-satisfied air of the 
being who travelled for somebody 
or in something. On the other 
hand, his open-mouthed and some- 
what stupid gaze of wonder when 
he detected me, together with cer- 
tain peculiarities of attire, led me 
to conclude that he was connected 
with the soil and the produce of it. 
Presently he recovered himself, and 
making as though he would enter 
the inn, opened the conversation 
with a casual remark, which I have 
forgotten—possibly it had reference 
to the weather. The ice being 
thus broken, he plied me with a 
question or two, asked me if I knew 
the neighbourhood, and then, with 
a curious aside glance, inquired 
whether I had ever been to Tewkes- 
bury. I replied that I had once 
visited that historic and somnolent 
town, with the object of seeing its 
ancient abbey. My friend looked 
at me with an incredulous air, and 
said, ‘ Are you sure you have only 
been there once ?” , 

‘ Quite,’ I answered. 

Again an expression of incredu- 
lity passed over his countenance, 
and, unable to contain himself any 
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longer, he exclaimed, ‘ Why, don’t 
youremember me at old Skinner's 
establishment for young gentlemen, 
where a sound English education, 
the rudiments of Latin, and the 
comforts of home were imparted 
for ten guineas a quarter, not in- 
cluding extras and dancing ?” 

I disclaimed all knowledge of 
old Skinner, and of his establish- 
ment and its educational advan- 
tages. 

‘What,’ he cried, in seeming 
amazement, ‘ are you not Popple- 
ton minor, and don’t you recollect 
the devil of a licking you got from 
old Skinner for picking goose- 
berries one Sunday afternoon out 
of the old boy’s garden ?’ 

I told him, with the calm air of 
a man who makes a statement of 
whose truth he is assured, that I 
was not Poppleton minor, and that 
therefore the punishment inflicted 
upon that outrageous young thief 
was not felt, and accordingly not 
remembered, by me. 

‘Well, it’s most extraordinary ! 
I never saw such a likeness in my 
life,’ said the stranger. ‘’Pon my 
word I can’t believe it. You must 
be, you are, Poppleton minor !’ 

Again I asserted my own iden- 
tity in more forcible terms, and 
even hinted that it was, to say the 
least of it, unusual to doubt a gen- 
tleman’s word, especially on a 
subject on which he ought to be 
well informed. 

My friend, or rather Poppleton’s 
friend, felt that he had slightly 
passed the bounds of politeness, 
apologised, still with the remains 
of incredulity hanging about him, 
and handed me his card, from a 
perusal of which I perceived that 
neither of my suspicions as to his 
calling or profession was wholly 
unfounded. I gathered from the 
document he placed in my hand 
that Mr. (I forget his name) was a 
commercial gentleman, who dealt 
in British and foreign corn (which 
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accounted to some extent for his 
semi-agricultural appearance), and 
occasionally roamed into the kin- 
dred region of ‘ seeds.’ 

This meeting was the first inti- 
mation I received that I possessed 
a double ; for I then thought there 
could be but one Poppleton. How- 
ever, I was soon undeceived ; for 
not many months after the occur- 
rence I have just related, I was 
walking down Regent-street on a 
summer's afternoon, when I met 
two young ladies, strangers to me, 
fashionably attired and of engag- 
ing address. The taller of the two, 
and also the more prepossessing, 
no sooner caught sight of me than 
she rushed upon me, and, over- 
come as it would seem by emotion, 
laid her hand on my arm, and 
would not be persuaded that I was 
not her cousin Tom; a favoured 
individual with whom, to judge 
from her behaviour to the person 
she mistook for him, she must 
have been on terms of the warm- 
est affection. I protested that my 
name was not Tom, and that I 
knew her not ; whereupon she call- 
ed her companion to witness also 
that I was no other than Tom— 
evidence which the latter hasten- 
ed to give, testifying in the clearest 
possible manner that I was their 
cousin, and that they were ashamed 
of my want of breeding thus to 
affect not to recognise my re- 
latives. I began to have doubts 
as to their sanity or my own, 
when, suddenly remembering my 
adventure with the corndealer, I 
said, ‘ Perhaps you mistake me for 
a gentleman of the name of Pop- 
pleton ?’ 

‘Good gracious, no !’ exclaimed 
the younger of the two with viva- 
city. ‘Who ever heard of such a 
ridiculous name? You are Tom, 
that’s who you are, and we insist 
upon your coming with us.’ 

From certain indications, incap- 
able of exact description, but still 
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even apparent to my then inex- 
perienced eye, I began to suspect 
that the conduct of the young 
ladies might be prompted by 
motives other than those of affec- 
tion for a much-loved cousin ; upon 
which I hurriedly left them, cover- 
ed with reproaches for my unfeel- 
ing desertion of relatives so warmly 
attached to me. 

I omit all mention of many sub- 
sequent occasions on which I was 
mistaken for a double, and come 
to more recent times. Not many 
months since, while ‘on circuit’ 
(a solemn farce I, in company with 
a number of other young barristers, 
gothrough with edifying gravity and 
at much useless expense twice a 
year), Icalled at one of the towns 
on the circuit upon some people, 
strangers to me, but friends of con- 
nections,who had given mean intro- 
duction to them. Several members 
of the family were in the room when 
I was announced, and the moment 
I entered I observed that each in- 
mate seemed to shudder as if he 
or she had seen a ghost, while a 
stare of wonder illumined a num- 
ber of commonplace countenances 
that would otherwise have been 
singularly wanting in expression. I 
was, however, very kindly received, 
and asked to dine with them on 
that very evening. During the 
meal the host, glancing at his wife, 
turned the conversation to the 
Universities, and asked me which 
I belonged to. I said, Cambridge. 
Whereupon he inquired whether I 
knew a Mr. So-and-so there. The 
words were no sooner out of his 
mouth than his wife exclaimed, 
‘Good heavens, John, how can 
you ask Mr.’ (naming me) ‘such a 
‘ question! Why, he is the very image 
of Mr. So-and-so’ (not Poppleton). 
I disclaimed all knowledge of this 
other double ; upon which I was 
told that Nature, pleased, it may be 
presumed, with her model, had 
made an exact imitation of me in 
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the person of their friend. Some 
merriment followed at the coincid- 
ence, and anxiety was expressed to 
see what Sophia would do when 
she saw me. Sophia, it appeared, 
was a grown-up daughter, who was 
spending the evening at a neigh- 
bour's house, and was expected to 
return about ten p.m. I was press- 
ed to stay until that hour, and, so 
far as I could, play the part of 
my duplicate. In an evil moment 
I consented, but as the, time drew 
near sad misgivings seized me. 
What interest could Sophia have 
in this young copy of me, un- 
less— But no, the thought was 
too terrible ; I drove it from me, 
and awaited the result in much 
discomfort. Punctually as the 
clock struck, the exemplary Sophia 
returned to the parental nest. A 
few minutes later a tall and elegant 
girl entered the room. ‘ Don’t 
you see Adolphus, Sophia ?’ asked 
her father, pointing to me with a 
reproachful air. I rose to meet 
what I felt was my inevitable and 
well-deserved fate. A rustle as of 
a silk dress rapidly whirled through 
the air followed. In an instant I 
was clasped to the palpitating 
bosom of a lovely creature full six 
inches taller than myself, who mur- 
mured in my left ear, as she pressed 
me in a close embrace, ‘ Dolly! my 
own darling Dolly ? 

A loud and derisive laugh from 
a hobbledehoy brother, and a titter 
from a sister, aroused her suspi- 
cions. She unclasped me, took 
one long searching glance at my 
crestfallen countenance, satisfied 
herself that I was not Adolphus, 
uttered a piercing shriek, and 
swooned. The situation was truly 
appalling. I turned and fled. 

Strange to say, it was at the very 
same town that, a month or two 
after the harrowing occurrence just 
related, I was again mistaken for 
some one else. This time 1 was 
not on circuit, but attending ses- 
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sions, which to juniors is commonly 
the more lucrative performance of 
the two. The magistrates in that 
part of the world are a genial set, 
and every quarter sessions invite 
the Bar to a sumptuous spread. It 
was on the occasion of one of these 
entertainments that the event I am 
about to tell happened. After din- 
ner, while we were chatting toge- 
ther in the drawing-room, a young 
fellow whom I had observed eyeing 
me with some appearance of in- 
terest across the mahogany, but 
whom I had never seen before, 
came up to me and said, 

‘i think we were at college to- 
gether.’ 

‘I should fancy not,’ I replied ; 
‘I must be your senior; and I 
named the year in which I took 
my clegree. 

‘I was up then,’ he answered ; 
‘and I think I met you at Lloyd’s 
of the “ Hall.”’ 

I said I knew Lloyd by sight 
and reputation well, but was not 
acquainted with him. 

‘What,’ exclaimed my compa- 
nion, ‘didn’t all the “ Hall” men 
know each other?’ 

* Most probably they did,’ I said ; 
‘men generally do in a small col- 
lege.’ 

‘How was it, then,’ asked my 
friend with a triumphant air, ‘that 
if you were at the “ Hall,” you 
didn’t know Lloyd ?” 

‘But I was not at the “ Hall,”’ 
I said. 

‘What, do you mean to say you 
are not What’s-his-name of the 
‘Hall’? Your name is the same, 
at any rate.’ 

So here was another double; and 
so far the worst of the lot. This 
double not only resembled me in 
personal appearance, but he had 
the same name, spelt in the same 
way as I spelt mine; the same 
number of initials as I have, and 
two of them the same; he was at 
the same university at about the 
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same time that I was; and he was 
a member of the same learned pro- 
fession. What fate there may be 
in store for me arising out of this 
extraordinary coincidence, I know 
not. Up to the present time, the 
most inconvenient result has been 
that produced by an unsuccessful 
attempt of my ambitious double 
to gain a seat in the legislature. I 
suppose I have been the recipient 
of as many derisive condolences 
from my friends upon my presumed 
ill luck as have been poured into 
the ear of the real sufferer. 

But, to come to the last, and in 
some respects the worst, instance 
of my duplication and reduplica- 
tion. I have actually met in the 
flesh one of my doubles. Whether 
it was Poppleton, or Adolphus, or 
which of the others it might be, or 
whether it was a new and previ- 
ously undiscovered one, I can’t 
say; but I undoubtedly met a dou- 
ble, and he and I knew that each 
was the double of the other. The 
hideous rencontre took place at a 
concert, where by a strange fatal- 
ity the number of my seat followed 
arithmetically that of his, In point 
of fact, I sat next to myself. I had 
often, of course, seen my own coun- 
tenance in a glass darkly, and gone 
away and forgotten what manner 
of man I was; but to meet myself 
face to face—oh, it was a gruesome 
thing! I shudder whenever I re- 
call to mind the dreadful event. 
The moment we looked at each 
other we felt with horror that we 
were in every respect similar. A 
glance did it; a momentary look 
carried conviction to the mind of 
each of us; and from that instant 
we hated each other with a perfect 
hatred. And yet it was strange to 
note how, notwithstanding the cer- 
tainty each of us felt that he was, 
in the minutest particular, the dou- 
ble of the other, we both of us per- 
sisted in taking furtive and sidelong 
glances at each other, with the sole 
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object of trying if possible to dis- 
cover the minutest shade of differ- 
ence. I have, unhappily for my 
personal appearance, a Ciceronian 
wart on the right-hand side of my 
nose; so had my double. He was 
on my left, and I had conse- 
quently a full view of the right- 
hand side of his face. But he, not 
being so situated with respect to 
me, was uncertain whether I had 
a wart or no. The possibility that, 
by some chance, the extraordinary 
resemblance between us might fail 
in the matter of the wart provoked 
an extravagant anxiety on the part 
of my double to catch a glimpse of 
that side of my face on which the 
wart, if there, ought to be; but, 
guessing what was passing in his 
mind, I kept it studiously averted 
from him. The efforts that man 
made to see round the back of my 
head without attracting notice, and 
the subterfuges he made use of in 
order to induce me to turn my face, 
would have been ludicrous if the 
almost supernatural likeness that 
subsisted between us had not ren- 
dered the whole occurrence so un- 
speakably ghastly. Not only did 
we ourselves perceive this remark- 
able identity of dress (for we were 
both in evening costume), form, 
age, manners, and features, but it 
attracted also the notice of the per- 
formers whom we faced, for we 
were in the front row of the audi- 
ence. They all stared at us as if 
we had been a couple of imitation 
and not real men ; and I heard the 
primo tenore say to the principal 
lady vocalist, in a whispered reply 
to some allusion she had made to 
us, ‘ Yes, it’s perfectly astounding. 
I never saw such a likeness in my 
life—twins, of course.’ 

I suspect the double heard this 
remark, for he turned and glared 
at me like some fiend. I was more 
composed, but I am convinced, 
from my own sentiments, that the 
most bloodthirsty designs were 
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nurtured in our respective bosoms. 
Each of us felt the existence of 
the other to be an injury to him, 
and would have had the most ex- 
quisite pleasure in terminating it, 
could he have done it without im- 
perilling his own. 1 thought the 
concert would never end, yet I was 
afraid to leave before my double, 
lest I should discover to him the 
wart on my nose ; for I am certain, 
had he seenit, he would eitherhave 
gone mad on the spot, or offered 
to do me some grievous bodily 
harm. Fortune, however, favoured 
me. When the concert was over, 
my double stooped to pick up his 
umbrella, which had fallen behind 
the seat. I seized my opportunity 
when his head was turned, slipped 
quickly by him, and escaped. I 
have never seen him since, and de- 
voutly trust I never may. 

I have now briefly described 
some of the consequences which 
are likely to follow, and which do 
follow, the possession of a type of 
figure and countenance common to 
oneself and to others of one’s 
fellow creatures. For years I was 
of the opinion that the drawbacks 
which, as my readers have seen, 
attend this unhappy state of things 
were compensated by no redeeming 
feature. I have, however, recently 
had occasion to modify that view, 
and I now hope that what has so 
long been a source of vexation to 
me may ultimately turn out a mine 
of untold wealth. When I first 
began to suspect that Nature, when 
she moulded my manly propor- 
tions, had copied a model with the 
form of which she must have be- 
come by constant practice pretty 
familiar, I felt disposed to consider 
the matter in the light of an odd 
but somewhat laughable freak, over 
which it was allowable for the victim 
to make merry at their own expense. 
But when one case of mistaken 
identity followed the other in rapid 
succession, the subject assumed a 
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more serious aspect. An intimate 
friend, to whom I had been relating 
some of the instances recorded 
above, struck the first note of alarm, 
a note which vibrated through my 
susceptible frame for months after- 
wards. ‘Ah,’ he said, in the easy, 
agreeable, and self-satisfied tones 
ofthe man who regards with com- 
placency the possible misfortunes 
of his neighbours, ‘you'll be hanged 
by mistake some of these days, 
dashed if you won’t. Capital joke 
that will be—cafita/. Do you see?” 
And the unfeeling soul chuckled 
with glee over the wretched pun. 
‘Hanged by mistake,’ I reflected. 
What an uncomfortable position to 
be placed in, and yet how likely to 
occur in my case! I had often 
dreamed that I was going to be 
hanged, and felt uncommonly re- 
lieved on waking to find that I was 
stillalive and free ; and here was the 
ghastly suggestion that there was a 
chance, and not such a very remote 
one, of these hideous dreams one 
day coming true. Do what I would, 
I could not divest myself of the 
notion that eventually it might be 
my lot to expiate on the scaffold 
the crime of one of my many 
doubles. For a length of time this 
gloomy side of the subject was ever 
present to my mind; and whereas 
I had once perused with a kind of 
relish the appetising accounts of 
murders, which relieved the other- 
wise dull columns of the daily 
press, I now shunned all such as 
if they had been so many plague- 
spots, and even ceased to scan with 
my accustomed interest the reports 
of minor offences, and gloat over 
with my wonted zest the cases of 
hideous atrocity and revolting cru- 
elty, lest by the death of the vic- 
tims the perpetrators might have 
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rendered themselves liable to be 
put on their trial for the capital 
crime. 

What would have been the result 
had I continued long in this frame 
of mind, I cannot say ; but it was 
while the anticipations I was form- 
ing as to the fate which might be- 
fall me in the future were at their 
gloomiest, that a prospect of a far 
more agreeable character was pre- 
sented to me in the career then 
just brought prominently before the 
public of the notorious philoso- 
pher, temporarily under a cloud, 
the question of whose identity 
afterwards engaged for so many 
months the attention of our courts 
of law. If I might one day suffer 
for the deeds of my doubles, was 
there not also, I asked myself, a 
probability that I might also bene- 
fit bythem? Of course there was. 
Poppleton, for all I know, may be 
rolling in riches ; Adolphus may be 
oppressed with the magnitude of his 
possessions. Yet if either were to 
be taken with a sudden desire to 
travel, to wander over the face of 
the earth, and were to be lost (the 
most natural result of wandering), 
and were to be advertised for under 
a description which would infallibly 
resemble me in every particular, 
how easily might I step into the 
place of the lost heir! Soothed, 
then, by such reflections as these, 
I cease to regret that Nature should 
have turned out so many duplicates 
of me, and dwell in the hope that 
one of them will atone for the an- 
noyance his existence and theirs 
have caused me, by gracefully se- 
cluding himself from a society 
which he may rest assured will not 
miss him, and permitting me to en- 
joy whatever advantages may have 
been attached to his lot in life. 








HONOURS DIVIDED. 


By MORLEY FARROW, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DIVISION OF THE HONOURS. 


AMBROSE NORTHBROOKE died a 
very wealthy man. But poor Sir 
Marcus Borodaile was excluded 
from any great share of his wealth, 
having to content himself with the 
interest of ten thousand pounds 
vested in the hands of trustees. 
Marcus heard of his fate with a 
groan ; but his spirits did not long 
remain low, and in the end he was 
fain to admit that he deserved his 
lot. 

To Mrs. Erskine, Marcus Boro- 
daile’s sister, and to Albina, Mr. 


Northbrooke bequeathed hand- 


some fortunes: forty thousand 
pounds apiece, vested, like Sir 
Marcus’s small fortune, in the hands 
of trustees—Sir John Vine and Mr. 
Pontifex, the deceased’s solicitor— 
and twenty thousand each, over 
which they were themselves _per- 
mitted to have control. 

Mr. Albert Northbrooke, Am- 
brose Northbrooke’s remote cousin, 
received nothing. Sir John Vine 
had effectually influenced his friend 
against bequeathing any memento 
of his regard to the unscrupulous 
country solicitor. Albert North- 
brooke gnashed his teeth and 
blasphemed. Who had caused 
Ambrose to alter his views? Sir 
John Vine must have done him 
this service. Meeting the titled 
divine in the town of Torchester 
shortly afterwards, he boldly taxed 
him with having brought some hos- 
tile influence against himself to 
bear upon his cousin. The Rev. 
Sir John Vine, smiling his sweetest 


smile, candidly admitted that he 
had done so. Thereupon Albert 
burst into violent language, to 
which the baronet listened pa- 
tiently. Albert finally became so 
exasperated that he shook his fist 
in his face. 

‘ As a lawyer,’ observed Sir John 
Vine calmly, ‘you ought to know 
you are doing a very foolish action, 
Mr. Northbrooke.’ Then Sir John 
turned away, leaving the solicitor 
still gesticulating angrily in the 
street. 

The fortune, however, bequeath- 
ed to Mrs. Erskine, Albina, and 
Sir Marcus did not represent all 
Mr. Northbrooke’s property. In- 
deed, as to the fate of the bulk of 
it, considerable uncertainty existed 
at the time of his decease. As it 
was authoritatively announced that 
Mrs. Erskine, who had been child- 
less since her marriage, and who 
was nearly forty years old, might 
soon be a mother, Mr. Northbrooke 
devised the residue of his property 
to this child, should it fortunately 
be a boy. On the other hand, a girl 
would only receive the same sum 
Mr. Northbrooke had bequeathed 
to his two nieces. In the event of 
Mrs. Erskine being disappointed 
in her hopes of becoming a mother, 
or of the child dying before the age 
of twenty-one years, the large resi- 
due of the property was to be de- 
voted to the foundation and estab- 
lishment of a hospital for necessi- 
tous artisans of the engineering 
class. 

There was also a certain Mr. 
Kenneway interested in Mr. North- 
brooke’s will—an unhappy and un- 
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fortunate man, whose life had been 
one great disaster, of whom we 
shall hear more hereafter. His in- 
terest in the will was not great ; but 
his necessities were not many. It 
was almost at Sir John Vine’s sug- 
gestion that Mr. Northbrooke 
thought of him. Some fifty pounds 
a year was settled upon this poor 
gentleman. He was Sir John’s 
oldest friend, but his career had 
been in all respects the opposite of 
Sir John’s. ‘You are very con- 
siderate to suggest his name,’ wrote 
Mr. Northbrooke to his clerical 
executor ; ‘and it is a great plea- 
sure to me to give any assistance 
to your poor friend.’ Sir John’s 
face slightly paled as he read this 
letter ; it was not often the divine 
did a perfectly unselfish action. 

When Mr. Northbrooke had 
been dead a month, Norah Lane 
was invited to stay with Albina, 
who had now almost recovered 
from the serious illness which suc- 
ceeded her uncle’s death. 

‘You have not seen much of 
Lewis Harding, Norah, since your 
visit here,’ said Albina one morn- 


You know he is very 


‘I suppose you consider it an 
engagement?” asked Albina, now 
looking eagerly into the face of her 
friend. 

‘Lewis does not wish me to re- 
gard it as an engagement,’ she 
answered ; ‘ but while I leave him 
free I consider that Iam bound to 
him.’ 

‘ Was he anxious that you should 
also consider yourself free ? 

‘ Yes, very.’ 

‘ And yet you say he loves you ?” 

‘I believe he loves me very 
much; but he is ambitious, and 
thinks that perhaps he may remain 
sO without even satisfying himself 
or making any position. He is 
moved by the most generous mo- 
tives in the world. I respect them, 
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but none the less consider that I 
am pledged to be his wife. He 
has a right to claim his liberty, 
though I claim none whatever.’ 

‘But you know, I imagine, that 
he will not claim his liberty,’ said 
Albina earnestly. 

‘IT know he is faithful,’ answered 
Norah. 

‘But you have money of your 
own,’ said Albina, ‘and Lewis has 
none. If heis as ambitious as you 
say he is, I wonder he does not 
think of that. Most men think of 
money.’ 

‘If I had no money whatever,’ 
replied Norah, ‘I believe he would 
be more willing that our engage- 
ment should be a more definite 
affair than it is. Lewis is proud, 
and one that will not be dependent 
on his wife.’ 

‘You have a very high opinion 
of him. But your money, perhaps, 
is not enough to tempt him.’ Al- 
bina said this in a sheer momentary 
spirit of aggravation. 

‘ Albina ! cried Norah, in a tone 
of rebuke. 

‘There, forgive me; I daresay 
Mr. Lewis Harding is different 
from the men I have met—the 
men who have paid their addresses 
tome. HowlI despise them! If 
so, you have won a prize.’ 

‘The prize seems a long way off 
yet.’ 

‘I wonder what your new 
guardian, Sir John Vine, will have 
to say to Mr. Harding. Have you 
explained to him how matters 
stand between you and Lewis ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘ Lewis, of course, though, will 
do this,’ suggested Albina. 

‘Perhaps ;’ and Norah looked 
very troubled indeed, as she 
thought of Sir John Vine and Lewis 
Harding together. 

‘Has Sir John made any ar- 
rangements for your residing with 
him ?” 

‘Yes,’ answered Norah sadly. ‘ It 
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is understood that I am to reside 
with him until I attain my majority, 
which will not be for some months. 
My uncle was very unwilling that 
I should go, but all his friends in- 
sisted that it would be to my ad- 
vantage that I should make my 
home with Sir John Vine. I dread 
it very much !’ 

‘I think with your uncle’s friends 
that it may be to your advantage, 
Norah,’ Albina observed. ‘Of 
course Sir John will be very kind to 
you, and he has a beautiful place. 
As his ward, you will be quite an 
importantlittle personage. Sir John 
Vine is held in great esteem.’ 

‘I know he is,’ answered Norah 
scornfully ; ‘but I do not like him, 
Albina. WhenI met him here, 
almost the first time, after his re- 
turn from the Continent, I felt to 
shrink from him, polite and kind 
as he was; and now that I know 
I have to live under his roof for 
many months, I cannot explain 
how averse I amtoit. Albina, you 
will keep me with you as long as 
you can, will you not?’ She asked 
this very earnestly. 

Albina promised that she would 
do so. Norah’s aversion to Sir 
John was, indeed, so great as to 
threaten to be even unconquerable. 
In the latter case, Albina had taken 
her measures in vain. 

When her uncle’s sudden death 
forced her to see that it was too 
late for her to undo what she had 
done, she knew that it would be 
useless for her to make confession 
to any one else.. The provisions 
in his will were irrevocable. Re- 
morseful as she felt, she determined 
now to say nothing; but she felt 
her wrong-doing keenly, and the 
tone in which Norah spoke of Sir 
John Vine helped to deepen her 
contrition. The prospect of Sir 
John Vine winning Norah’s affec- 
tions seemed now very remote in- 
deed. 


‘Perhaps Sir John will renew 
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his suit to you,’ said Albina, after 
a while. 

‘I hope not, oh, I hope not! It 
would be terrible, Albina, were he 
to do this. I should only answer 
him as I answered him before.’ 

‘What an antipathy you have 
for him !’ said Albina uneasily. 

‘I fear Ihave. I have thought 
more than once that perhaps he 
would ask me to be his wife, and 
it has made me very wretched. 
Then I have argued that, having 
been once refused, he is too proud 
a man to make such a proposal to 
me a second time.’ 

‘You see, you don’t at present 
know him so well as you will do 
when you have resided under his 
roof some time. After a while you 
may forget your antipathy, and not 
be so unwilling to listen to him if— 

‘How can you say that, after 
what I have told you about Lewis 
Harding?’ interrupted Norah. ‘En- 
gagement or no engagement, I shall 
love Lewis, and Lewis only.’ 

Albina, who was silent for a 
while, looked at Norah again and 
again without being observed. No- 
rah indeed seemed a frail little 
being to contend with such a 
spirit as Sir John Vine’s. In spite 
of her brave and faithful words 
about Lewis Harding, Norah had 
a shrinking, timid way with her, 
which gave little promise of her 
being able to withstand such per- 
suasion as the Rev. Sir John had 
it within his power to bring to bear 
upon her, in the closeness of the 
intimacy which was so soon to be 
established between them. 

‘I think Lewis Harding will have 
a formidable rival in Sir John ; that 
is, if Sir John has not altered his 
views altogether,’ said Albina with 
almost a laugh. 

‘You must not say that, Albina,’ 
pleaded Norah, ‘or you will al- 
most make me frightened ; and I 
feel that I want all my strength.’ 

‘You see, it would be quite a 
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different matter if you were really 
engaged to Mr. Harding; and 
you don’t know how Sir John will 
look upon your present under- 
standing with him. Perhaps he 
will disapprove of it altogether.’ 

‘He may,’ sighed Norah. 

‘Then what will you do?’ 

‘What can I do, but remain 
faithful to Lewis? Sir John can- 
not control my mind and heart, 
whatever else he may say or do. 
But do you think, Albina, that 
he will try to prevent his seeing 
me?” 

* You mustn’t fancy that Sir John 
is going to lock you up in a dun- 
geon, and keep the key in his 
pocket,’ laughed Albina. ‘Come,’ 
she added, ‘do not look so very 
low-spirited, Norah. If I were a 
young lady in my minority, I should 
be proud of having Sir John for 
my guardian. Of course I have 
no means of knowing for cer- 
tain how he will wish matters to 
stand between you and Mr. Har- 
ding.’ 

‘But you suggested that he might 
disapprove of the footing on which 
we stand to each other.’ 

‘I did. I only wish, Norah dear, 
that you were not so prejudiced 
against Sir John Vine. It seems 
to me almost silly of you. Try to 
think more kindly of him; do not 
set your heart against him — you 
make your future seem the more 
gloomy. Do—do try and be ge- 
nerous in your thoughts to Sir 
John!’ 

‘I cannot help being very un- 
happy as I think of his being my 
guardian, and all it may entail upon 
me.’ 

Albina’s heart sank heavily. The 
work had been hers. It was evil 
work. But her impulses were too 
generous to allow her to see a 
human being’s misery untouched. 
Norah’s sorrowful words caused her 
terrible pain, and she turned away 
and lvid her face. 
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In a few minutes the name of 
Lewis Harding was announced. 

‘I think you have been very re- 
miss in not coming sooner,’ said 
Albina, who tried to speak in an 
offhand manner. 

‘I daresay you have been busy, 
Lewis,’ observed Norah. 

‘Yes,’ replied Lewis ; ‘ business 
must be my excuse, as it is most 
men’s. I don’t think I have seen 
you, Norah, since the Court of 
Chancery confirmed the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Sir John Vine as 
your guardian and trustee.’ 

‘No, Lewis, you have not.’ 

‘And are you as prejudiced 
against Sir John Vine as Norah?’ 
asked Albina. 

‘I fear I am, Miss Northbrooke. 
I heard a great deal about him 
amongst the potwallopers at Pons- 
bright.’ 

‘You see, I am not aw fait in 
that story, Mr. Harding. I under- 
stand, of course, that you have, in 
popular language, shown up Sir 
John in print; but in these days 
everybody is shown up in print 
now and then, so it does not mat- 
ter. Butis he so very antipathetic 
a personage? I have been trying to 
remove some of Norah’s prejudice 
against him.’ 

‘Without success, Albina.’ 

‘So it seems.’ 

‘I always believe,’ said Lewis, 
‘that Sir John Vine caused the ex- 
clusion of Mr. Lane from Norah’s 
guardianship for reasons of his own, 
having successfully deceived Mr. 
Northbrooke.’ 

‘I can assure you that you are 
wrong, answered Albina promptly. 
‘You are doing Sir John, in this 
respect, a great injustice.’ 

‘Indeed ! 

* And how is your invention pro- 
gressing, Mr. Harding? asked Al- 
bina shortly afterwards. 

‘It is still only on paper, Miss 
Northbrooke,’ answered Lewis in a 
disappointed voice. ‘One or two 
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practical engineers have seen it, 
and after praising its ingenuity, 
have refused to work it out.’ 

‘And cannot you work it out 
yourself?’ said Albina earnestly. 

‘Easily, Miss Northbrooke, if I 
had the necessary funds; and I 
don’t know whether I shall ever 
obtain them. Capitalists do not 
come forward readily.’ 

That Norah and Lewis wished 
to be alone was very natural, so 
Albina left the room. She saw that 
the eyes of the two lovers were 
fixed on each other. Lewis was 
for a moment content to forget his 
invention ; Norah’s great happiness 
was in his love. 

No one was in the drawing- 
room, whither Albina went. She 
sat down thoroughly weary. What- 
ever the fortune of Lewis and No- 
rah might be—whatever the power 
Sir John Vine might exercise over 
Norah in the days which were to 
come — their love was supreme 
with them to-day. She saw this 
plainly enough. 

It was a long time before any 
one came to her. She still sat 
there, thinking of Lewis—thinking, 
too, of her own great love for him. 
How vain a passion it seemed! 
Vain, and almost terrible, too. 

What would result from Norah's 
intimacy with Sir John Vine? she 
asked herself at this dreary time 
again and again. Despite the 
remorse which had seized upon 
her, when she found that her uncle 
was dead, and that it was impos- 
sible to remedy the wrong which 
had been achieved by herfalsehood, 
it was hard for her not to hope that 
Sir John Vine would win Norah 
Lane. 

The anxious current of her 
thoughts was suddenly interrupted 
by the entrance of Dr. John Selby. 
There was but little graciousness 
in her face as she turned it towards 
him. 

‘ { quite expected to have found 
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you looking much better to-day,’ 
he said as he seated himself, ‘and 
I am sorry that I am disappointed. 
I am afraid you do not obey my 
orders.’ 

‘ Indeed I do, and take your phy- 
sic too,’ said Albina, in a tone to 
which Dr. John Selby was getting 
accustomed. 

‘My physic, as you call it,’ he 
answered with a smile, ‘will not 
do you good unless you attend to 
my directions as well. I can see 
that you have been brooding again, 
and giving way to unnecessary 


grief.’ 


Alas, Albina had not been 
grieving for her uncle’s death, and 
she felt his words a bitter reproach. 

‘I daresay I shall get well in 
time, Dr. Selby. I was very ill; 
and it can hardly be expected that 
I should recover at once.’ 

‘You were indeed very ill; your 
temperament is excitable, and un- 
less you are careful you may again 
be ill; and then your recovery 
would not be so easy a matter.’ 

‘I declare, Dr. Selby, you are 
quite frightening me,’ cried Albina. 

‘I am only endeavouring to 
arouse you from a condition of 
mind which is not favourable to 
health,’ said John Selby earnestly. 

‘I shall be fancying all kinds of 
dreadful things after this.’ 

Nothing she said provoked him. 
He listened very calmly to her, re- 
ceiving perhaps some of her most 
uncomplimentary remarks with a 
sort of grim pleasure. Albina 
saw that she could not provoke 
him. Aware of this, at other times 
she might have been aroused to 
interest herself in Dr. Selby. It 
was beyond the unhappy girl's 
power to do so to-day. 

‘You have met Miss Lane, I 
think,’ she said abruptly. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Her lover has just called to see 
her. They are together in the 
drawing-room,’ Albina ran on. 
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‘Have you ever met her lover— 
Mr. Lewis Harding ?” 

‘I think not.’ 

‘It is a very odd arrangement 
between them. They are engaged, 
and yet not engaged, if you can 
understand that.’ 

‘I confess my inability to do so.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Harding is at present 
a poor man, and his scruples are 
so keen that he will not permit 
Miss Lane to consider herself en- 
gaged to him until he is well off. 
What do you think of him ?’ 

‘It seems to me that he is a very 
honourable man.’ 

‘Does it? But you under- 
stand that Miss Lane may, I be- 
lieve, even get herself engaged to 
some one in the mean time, should 
she be so disposed. Mr. Harding 
is even kind enough to grant her 
this liberty. Don’t you call it 
generous ofhim? You know more 
of men thanI do. Do you think 
it looks as if he cared for her very 
qyouch? But I don’t know why I 
should bother you with this story.’ 

‘You have interested me con- 
siderably by it, Miss Northbrooke,’ 
answered John Selby. ‘ Your ques- 
tion was something like this, I be- 
lieve — Did I think it looked as 
if, from his conduct, Mr. Harding 
loved Miss Lane? Was not that 
your question ?” 

‘Yes; and Albina awaited his 
answer with great, but carefully 
concealed interest. 

*I should say that he does love 
her very much, but that he is 
an ambitious as well as an honour- 
able man.’ 

‘The strangeness of the story 
does not end here,’ Albina went 
on. ‘She is shortly going to reside 
with her guardian, who once made 
her an offer of marriage. The poor 
girl is dreadfully afraid he wiil 
do so again. Isn’t it a curious 
story ?” 

‘It is a little singular, certainly.’ 

‘I am almost as much interested 
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as she is in knowing whether Sir 
John will repeat the experiment. 
You must not violate my confi- 
dence, Dr. Selby, or my friend will 
be very angry with me for having 
told you the story.’ 

‘You may rely upon my discre- 
tion. And I hope Mr. Lewis 
Harding,’ said John Selby, rising, 
‘will find his ambition satisfied 
and himself in a position to offer 
in due form to your friend. Good- 
morning, Miss Northbrooke. Pray 
take my advice, and be careful of 
yourself, and then you will soon be 
quite well.’ 

He pressed her hand—it was 
cold, and remained listless in his. 
His wishes respecting Lewis Hard- 
ing—how little he suspected their 
unwelcome significancy to Albina! 
—made her heart almost turn 
against him angrily; and it was 
with difficulty that she controlled 
her face from revealing all she felt 
at the moment. 

‘Good-morning, Dr. Selby,’ she 
said coolly. 

He had scarcely removed his 
earnest eyes from her—earnest and 
unrebuking, despite her coldness— 
in turning to leave the room, before 
the Rev. Sir John Vine entered. 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH SIR JOHN EXERCISES HIS 
NEW FUNCTIONS, 


THE two gentlemen saluted each 
other, and the door having closed 
upon the physician, Sir John, who 
looked very brisk and pleased with 
himself, advanced and shook hands 
with Miss Northbrooke. 

‘I am sorry to see that you are 
not looking well,’ he said, ‘ and sup- 
pose I have interrupted a consulta- 
tion with your doctor.’ 

‘I am not very well, Sir John, 
and Dr. Selby blames me for not 
following his advice.’ 
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The baronet himself was look- 
ing extremely well. There was a 
briskness about his movements 
which had for some time been ab- 
sent from them. Noting this fact, 
and other kindred matters, Albina 
wondered that Norah should have 
so strong an antipathy to the good- 
looking divine. 

‘I feel myseif quite young again,’ 
he said. ‘It hasreally done me good 
to have something to think about. 
My business here with you to-day, 
Albina,’ he added, ‘is chiefly to 
tell you that I have paid to your 
account at the London and West- 
minster Bank the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds, received by me 
this morning from your uncle’s 
partner, and over which sum the 
terms of your uncle’s will give you 
absolute control.’ 

‘What am I to do with the 
money? I suppose, as men of 
business say, I must not let it lie 
idle.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ laughed Sir 
John ; ‘ you must either instruct Mr. 
Pontifex to look out for an invest- 
ment yielding about four per cent, 
or some broker to buy you shares 
in the Consolidated Fund.’ 

‘ Consolidated Fund!’ echoed Al- 
bina. ‘Does that mean what 
uncle Northbrooke used to call 
** Consols” ?” 

* Exactly.’ 

‘It is certainly pleasant to have 
so much money to deal with ; but 
doesn’t four per cent seem a very 
little interest ?” 

‘ Ladies always fancy so,’ he re- 
plied, smiling. ‘You could get a 
higher percentage of course; but 
high interest means bad security.’ 

‘Does it? asked Albina, open- 
ing her eyes very wide. ‘I am 
terribly ignorant. Twenty thou- 
sand pounds —it seems a large 
sum.’ 

‘It is. Then you have the in- 
terest of forty thousand pounds 
more.’ 
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‘I can’t do what I like with the 
forty thousand, can I?’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘But with the twenty I can ? 

‘You have absolute control over 
ky 

‘Ah, that’s very nice.’ 

* But of course you won’t spend 
it foolishly, or invest it without 
taking either my advice or that of 
Mr. Pontifex,’ cried Sir John, in 
a tone almost of alarm; for he 
was by no means unaware of 
Albina’s extravagant tastes; add- 
ing, ‘I have no doubt I shall hear 
of a safe investment shortly, Al- 
bina, and then I will let you know 
of it. If you prefer Government 
and foreign securities to a mortgage 
on land, there ure the New three 
per cents ; India five per cents ; In- 
dia fourper cents ; Bank stock; Ex- 
chequer bills ; Metropolitan Board 
of Works stock; American and 
Canadian Railway bonds and 
stock; Anglo-American Telegraph 
shares; ‘Turkish five per cents ; 
French three per cents ; Hungarian, 
Spanish, Italian, Peruvian six per 
cents; Erie convertible bonds; 
Great Western of Canada, and the 
Grand Trunk Railway.’ 

‘What a deal you know about 
money!’ cried Miss Northbrooke, 
when her worldly-wise guardian 
had run over the list of invest- 
ments —a compliment Sir John 
received with quite a blush. ‘In 
the mean time,’ she added, ‘it is 
very pleasant for me to know that 
I have twenty thousand pounds 
in the bank absolutely my own. 
Oh, I hope I shall never become 
a miser! That would be so shock- 
ing.’ 

‘I fear, Albina,’ observed Sir 
John, shaking his head and 
smiling at the same time, ‘ that 
you are only a little “v0 extrava- 
gant.’ 

‘I have always found spending 
so pleasant.’ 

* Many do who have never earn- 












ed money,’ was her shrewd trus- 
tee’s comment. 

‘But did you ever earn much 
money, Sir John?’ asked the girl, 
with a merry eye; for the story 
had reached her that he had mar- 
ried Mr. Northbrooke’s sister for 
financial considerations. 

‘Fortunately for me,’ answered 
wily Sir John Vine, ‘I was born 
with an innate sense of its value ; 
and my early years at college and 
as a curate deepened this sense 
considerably. I know what nar- 
row fortunes are, and dislike them 
cordially. You, on the other hand, 
have never been intimate with 
any condition of life save one of 
ease and luxury. Now that I have 
preached you this little sermon, we 
will come to other matters. How 
is Miss Lane ?” 

‘Norah is very well,’ answered 
Albina, giving a quick glance into 
the eyes of her questioner. ‘I 
suppose you are not anxious that 
she should take up her residence 
with you yet?’ she added. 

‘I shall not press her to do so,’ 
replied Sir John quietly; ‘but I 
trust that she does not look upon 
her changed position in life with 
very unfavourable eyes.’ 

‘She certainly was surprised 
at my uncle’s will, and is not 
happy at the new prospect before 
her.’ 

‘Is she much prejudiced against 
me?’ asked the baronet quickly. 

‘I do not like to say anything 
about it.’ 

‘I presume Miss Lane informed 
you that I made her an offer of 
marriage, and that she refused 
me.’ 

‘She did, Sir John.’ 

‘I felt a good deal annoyed and 
hurt,’ the aristocratic parson con- 
tinued; ‘but neither so annoyed 
nor so hurt as to make me indif- 
ferent to her. Perhaps I should 
not have spoken to her again— 
had not other circumstances hap- 
VOL. XVI. 
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pened, but it is possible that I 
nay speak to her once more on 
the old subject; not yet, of course, 
but on some future day, when I 
trust she will know me better. I 
hope before long that I shall have 
conquered the prejudice she seems 
to have conceived for me.’ 

Albina noticed the smooth face 
of smiling Sir John assume the look 
of a man resolved upon having his 
own way. 

‘I hope you will not press her 
too urgently,’ she pleaded, remem- 
bering her great guilt in having 
brought about the situation which 
placed it in the hands of the ba- 
ronet and divine to bring so con- 
stant an influence to bear upon 
Norah. ‘I hope you will not press 
her too urgently at first. Be kind 
to her! You will only make her 
very unhappy if you seem eo eager 
to get a favourable answer. I be- 
seech you, Sir John, to be patient 
with her,’ 

‘My dear Albina,’ observed Sir 
John calmly, although he was a 
good deal surprised at -Albina’s 
energy in pleading in such a tone 
—‘ my dear Albina, you much mis- 
take me if you think that I shall 
be otherwise than most patient, 
most considerate. If I find, when 
I speak again to Miss Lane, that 
she is still prejudiced against me, I 
shall at once withdraw from press- 
ing my suit at that time, and do 
my best patiently to conquer her 
prejudice. Until this is effected I 
know my hopes will stand but a 
poor chance of being satisfied. I 
think I can conquer her prejudice, 
though it may be a matter of time, 
and require the exercise of much 
discretion and tact. I have, how- 
ever, overcome difficulties greater 
than a young girl’s inconsiderate 
antipathy before this. But I shall 
be most patient with her—most 
patient 

‘I am so glad of that,’ said <Al- 
bina, with a sigh of relief. ‘I dare- 
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say it was foolish of me; but I 
fancied all kinds of things—’ 

‘That I should keep her on 
bread and water, and lock her up 
in her bedroom,’ said Sir John with 
a smile. 

‘No, not that exactly; but you 
know men can make women very 
miserable if they like!’ 

‘*Pon my word, you are compli- 
mentary.’ 

‘I should be sorry to know that 
Norah was really unhappy,’ re- 
joined Albina, her heart still heavy 
with the consciousness of the wrongs 
she had wrought her. 

‘If she is unhappy, it will not be 
my fault. Ihave spoken thus openly 
to you, Albina, with some slight 
expectation—slight indeed—that I 
might hear you say that Miss Lane 
was not so inveterately hostile to 
my suit.’ 

Albina shook her head. 

‘I am therefore to conclude that 
there is no mitigation of her cold- 
ness ?” 

‘At present, Sir John, there is 
none in the world,’ answered Al- 
bina honestly. 

‘Well, well, I must be content. 
I presume Mr. Harding sees Miss 
Lane.’ 

‘Yes; he is with her now.’ 

‘In this house ? 

‘Yes. Their engagement, or 
whatever it may be called, still 
stands on its old footing.’ 

‘Indeed! That is to say, there 
is really no engagement at all.’ 

Albina nodded. 

‘I think it is my duty to see 
Mr. Harding,’ observed Sir John 
Vine, ‘and ascertain from his own 
lips the light in which I am to 
look upon his intimacy with my 
ward. May I ask you to send 
him back ?” 

Albina at once arose and left the 
room. 

When Lewis entered it he found 
Sir John Vine standing on the 
hearthrug, his face wearing a pecu- 
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liarly friendly expression ; Sir John 
immediately held out his hand. 

‘I am glad to see you, Mr. 
Harding,’ he said pleasantly. 

Lewis Harding did not recipro- 
cate his cordiality. Lewis heartily 
disliked him. The very manner 
of Sir John aggravated him this 
morning, the bland urbane me- 
thod of address being very irritat- 
ing. He put no faith in Sir John 
Vine. For many reasons Lewis 
Harding was ill at ease. 

Not so Sir John. ‘The divine 
felt himself fully equal to the oc- 
casion. 

‘Well, Mr. Harding,’ he said in 
his most affable way, ‘I want a 
few words with you, and I daresay 
you want a few words with me too. 
I understand that: there is some- 
thing of an engagement between 
you and my ward, Miss Lane, 
which is not an engagement. Is it 
so?” 

‘You put it strangely, Sir John, 
and I scarcely know how to answer 
you,’ 

‘I am sorry for that, Mr. Hard- 
ing, very sorry,’ replied Sir John, 
who was determined to meet his 
young rival with sweet words. 
‘Perhaps you will explain to me 
in the way you think best what 
the nature of the contract between 
you and my ward really is. You 
must know that I am speaking in 
the interests of Miss Lane, whose 
happiness I am anxious to pro- 
mote in every way.’ 

‘I have asked Miss Lane to be 
my wife when I am in a position 
to maintain one as a wife should 
be maintained,’ answered Lewis, 
scarcely in the most amiable of 
tones; ‘and as long as we under- 
stand each other, I fail to see 
what right others can claim to in- 
terfere between us.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Harding, Miss 
Lane is an orphan, and deprived 
therefore of the means of applying 
for counsel and direction to those 








who would naturally have her wel- 

fare dear to their heart. This 
gives her a greater claim on me 
to have regard to her interests. I 
should fail in my duty were I to 
neglect them. You see my excuse 
for asking you to explain your real 
intentions towards Miss Lane.’ 

‘I have explained them, Sir 
John.’ 

‘Pardon me when I say—im- 
perfectly. I should like to know 
what your future means will be— 
I mean, what hope you have of 
their being more liberal than they 
are to-day ?” 

‘I have invented something in 
connection with steam navigation,’ 
answered Lewis, in a voice of great 
reluctance, ‘ by which I am justi- 
fied in hoping that I may one day 
considerably increase my means. 
On the day when that invention is 
a success I shall consider myself 
warranted in asking Miss Lane to 
be my wife.’ 

‘Oh, you are an inventor—in- 
deed! Precariousness seems, how- 
ever, especially associated with in- 
ventions. So you hope for great 
things from yours? Permit me to 
ask you whether your own views 
of its value have been confirmed 
by the opinions of more experi- 
enced men than yourself?’ 

‘You are asking me, Sir John, 
questions you have no right to 
ask.’ 

‘I have described, I fear, my 
position to Miss Lane and the at- 
tendant responsibilities either im- 
perfectly, or to one who chooses 
to disregard them altogether.’ 

* You have done neither one nor 
the other, Sir John. When my 
position is assured, I shall ask Miss 
Lane to be my wife—not before. 
She does justice to my conduct. 

That is sufficient.’ 

‘I am older than you,’ replied 
Sir John, whose polite method of 
address was in no wise changed by 
the manner of Lewis, ‘and there- 
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fore more capable of seeing certain 
issues which may result from such 
an understanding as you and Miss 
Lane have arrived at. These in- 
definite engagements, Mr. Har- 
ding, rarely result in happiness. I 
will ask you, as a man, whether 
you think it fair to Miss Lane 
that matters should rest on this 
uncertain foundation ? 

‘Fair! cried Lewis, starting. 

‘Fair, I repeat,’ said Sir John. 
‘In your heart you do not consider 
it fair,’ he continued, with a pecu- 
liar look of triumph on his face. 

‘I must disclaim your right to 
put such a question,’ said Lewis 
hastily. ‘Miss Lane has never 
charged me with unfairness. We 
shall be married when I have a 
right to marry; I wish no woman 
to be humbled when she marries 
me !’ 

‘You have answered my ques- 
tion. Your manner convinces me 
irresistibly that you do not think 
you are acting with fairness to Miss 
Lane. Now, Mr. Harding, before 
we terminate this interview, I have 
something else to say to you,’ ob- 
served Sir John, in the same un- 
ruffled manner that he had main- 
tained throughout. ‘I suppose I 
am to expect that you will still 
keep up your intimacy with Miss 
Lane when she is under my roof ; 
that you will expect to have access 
to her at all hours as an especially 
privileged friend; in short, that 
you will conduct yourself towards 
her as though you were really en- 
gaged. It seems to me, Mr. Hard- 
ing, that I should hardly be justi- 
fied in permitting such unrestricted 
intercourse.’ 

‘There can be no justification 
for your interference,’ cried Lewis. 

‘You need not assume that 
tone, Mr. Harding,’ said Sir John ; 
‘but before I come to a final de- 
cision on this important matter,’ 
he added, ‘I will think it over 
with an eye solely to Miss Lane’s 
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interests. You will admit, I think, 
that you have scarcely borne your- 
self to me in a way likely to pro- 
pitiate my interests in your behalf. 
But this is what I have to ask you : 
are you prepared from this mo- 
ment, Mr. Harding, to consider it 
as an engagement between you 
and Miss Lane?’ 

Sir John put this question with 
singular directness. 

‘If I had deemed it prudent 
that our understanding should be 
consideredan engagement, I should 
have admitted so much before.’ 

‘I see. Then even what I have 
said has not changed your views 
at all? You are not prepared to 
do away with all uncertainty, and 
say frankly to me, “ Sir John Vine, 
from to-day I shall regard my- 
self as pledged, without reserva- 
tion, to be married to Miss 
Lane” ?” 

Lewis did not answer for some 
seconds; but he felt the import- 
ance of the appeal. His love for 
Norah pleaded for him to answer 
Sir John in Sir John’s own words. 
Never, perhaps, was he less selfish 
than at this moment; but never, 
perhaps, had his pride spoken 
more strongly. He sought the 
welfare and happiness of Norah ; 
but nevertheless it seemed to him 
that he might be compromising 
with a self-respect which was laud- 
able, if he answered as his affec- 
tion moved him then to answer. 

‘I am not prepared to give such 
a reply, Sir John, as you have sug- 
gested,’ he said. ‘At present I 
wish our understanding to be still 
unchanged in character.’ 

‘I thought so. You do not sur- 
prise me.’ 

And but for Sir John Vine’s con- 
viction that Lewis would reply in this 
way, he would not have so put the 
case before him. 

Lewis Harding was making the 
way easier for Sir John. Sir John 
had given Lewis an opportunity of 
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confirming the contract between 
himself and Norah, and of thus 
placing no easily surmountable 
obstacle in the pathway of Sir 
John Vine, and Lewis had not 
used it. 

‘Well, Mr. Harding,’ said the 
baronet pleasantly, ‘1 don’t know 
that there is anything else that I 
have to say to you. I can but ex- 
press some disapproval of your con- 
duct. If you see Miss Lane again 
to-day, perhaps you will kindly tell 
her that we have had an interview. 
Good-morning.’ 

‘I shall tell her, of course, Sir 
John.’ 

And Lewis left the room. 

‘I have no doubt Mr. Harding 
thinks himself a very fine fellow! 
An inventor! If Miss Lane has 
to wait till his machine, or what- 
ever it is, realises a fortune, it 
strikes me she will wait a long 
while.’ 

In this way Sir John Vine’s re- 
flections ran. He did not despair 
of his own cause. 

Nothing could exceed Sir John’s 
kindness to Norah when he met 
her. He spoke even kindly of 
Lewis Harding, referred to their 
interview, and laughed pleasantly 
at the manner in which Lewis had 
listened to him. Sir John Vine 
was wise in his generation, know- 
ing that it would be hopeless of 
him to expect to win Norah’s 
friendship by depreciating her 
lover. 

Albina looked on, and noted 
carefully what was passing. It 
was possible, she thought, that Sir 
John might win Norah’s affections 
after all. Ifso, what a relief would 
come to her heart, burdened with 
the consciousness of the course she 
had taken to separate her from 
Lewis Harding ! 

For many days Sir John was 
very busy about matters arising 
out of his position as executor to 
the late Mr. Northbrooke. His 
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shrewdness was striking and in- 
valuable. He put to shame many 
a professional man of business in 
his discernment and general intel- 
ligence ; so much so, that more 
than one person said the divine 
would have made an excellent 
lawyer. In his appointment, Mr. 
Northbrooke had showed his cus- 
tomary excellent judgment. Even 
Mr. Pontifex, his professional man 
of business, was not superior to 
Sir John in any of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for their joint office. 
But notwithstanding the pressure 
of work, the Rev. Sir John could 
even find time to think of Norah 
Lane, and of his determination in 
that quarter. He inwardly pitted 
himself against Lewis, congratu- 
lating himself on the coign of 
vantage where his position towards 
Norah placed him, and smiled 
with great self-sufficiency that it 
would be a long time before Lewis 
Harding found any one foolishly 
willing to take up his invention 
for him. ‘Aninventor! Pshaw!’ 
he said to himself more than 
once. His scorn was perfectly hon- 
est. In Harding’s powers he had 
no faith whatever. 

In his newly-found energy of 
purpose and action, he laughed at 
his past pococurantism—his idle 
life at Bexton, spent in his study, 
his conservatories, his grounds, 
when a rare edition, a new flower, 
or some slight improvement or 
alteration in a path or flower-bed, 
was sufficient to engage and satisfy 
his time ; his lazy tours on the Con- 
tinent, without object or aim ; and 
his mild sympathies with a few 
church matters. These latter 
seemed contemptible in the newly- 
developed energies and interests 
of to-day. How Mrs. Erskine 
would have shuddered at the 
thoughts now passing through 
the Rev. Sir John Vine’s mind 
touching matters theological, ec- 
clesiastical, and ritualistic! Ah, it 
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was a great pity that Sir John was 
a divine. The Church had gained 
but an indifferent servant; the law 
and the world had unquestionably 
lost a man capable of noteworthy 
things ! 

‘Pray, has your young friend 
Miss Lane expressed any change 
of views regarding myself?’ he 
asked of Albina one evening. 

‘She is less prejudiced against 
you than she was,’ answered Al- 
bina, who wished that she could 
have given a more satisfactory an- 
swer than this. 

‘Ah, well, I must take ¢haf ad- 
mission as encouragement, I sup- 
pose,’ he observed pleasantly, ‘and 
trust to the future for better 
things.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


SIR MARCUS BORODAILE AND HIS 
COUSIN. 


Apsour this time Sir Marcus 
Borodaile came to town. 

Sir Marcus had three objects in 
coming ; one of which was to enjoy 
himself, the second to raise money, 
the third to see whether he had 
any chance of winning his cousin. 
His friends’ suggestion on this 
matter he had laid to heart. 

By the introduction of an ac- 
quaintance, he was broughtintocon- 
nection with a gentleman named 
Castle, residing in Leicester-square. 
Mr. Castle he found to be a very 
civil, polite personage about fifty, 
neat in his attire, and especially 
neat in the arrangement of his hair. 
Mr. Castle had a pleasant voice, 
and was a much more agreeable 
person than any Sir Marcus had as 
yet to do with when he found him- 
self hard up for cash. He was a 
money-lender as well as a man of 
the world, and gave Sir Marcus very 
good advice upon his proceedings, 
protesting that from his position 
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he had no right to be in such 
straits as to require the assistance 
of such persons as Mr. Castle, 
who, however, could not of course 
decline good business when it came 
in his way. 

After an explanation of his cir- 
cumstances, given very fully and 
honestly by Sir Marcus Borodaile, 
Mr. Castle promised to let him 
have five hundred pounds on a 
certain day, on the security of a 
warrant of attorney and a bill of 
exchange. Mr. Castle charged 
him about seventy per cent for 
the accommodation. Seventy per 
cent was a high rate of interest ; 
but Mr. Castle was so prompt, so 
civil, putting Sir Marcus off with 
no irritating delays, that Marcus 
was well satisfied with his bargain ; 
and on the receipt of the money, 
sent for a bottle of champagne to 
solemnise the occasion. 

‘You really ought not to come 
to me, Sir Marcus Borodaile,’ said 
Mr. Castle pleasantly, as he was 
shaking hands with the baronet on 
the departure of the latter; ‘I 
charge very high. My accommo- 
dation is a luxury to be enjoyed 
but rarely, and then only by those 
who can afford it. Pray be careful. 
Don’t spend that money foolishly, 
and pull in.’ 

‘You are an uncommon good 
fellow, Mr. Castle,’ said Sir Mar- 
cus, in his loudest voice. ‘I only 
wish I had known you before.’ 

‘I am afraid, Sir Marcus, many 
wish they had never known me at 
all. Good-bye.’ 

Upon leaving, Mr. Castle, the 
baronet went to Pembridge-square 
to see Albina, who welcomed him 
readily. He was her wild, good- 
for-nothing cousin, whom she had 
always liked. But Marcus had not 
renewed his friendship with her 
long before he discovered that he 
mustabandon any such expectation 
as his friends Hartridgeand Edmes- 
ton’s words had endeavoured to pro- 
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voke. Sir Marcus, not being without 
considerable natural shrewdness. 
soon perceived the vanity of ask- 
ing Albina to be his wife. 

As his affections were not deeply 
involved, he made the discovery 
without discomfiture. He gave 
several vast sighs, and then almost 
forgot all about it. 

‘I shall have to pull in now 
with a vengeance, he thought. 
‘None of Albina’s sixty thousand 
will come my way. I fancied it 
might have been different.’ 

Albina did not, of course, fail 
to see that Marcus had received 
the hint she gave him in a good 
spiwt, and was assured that he did 
not take it at all to heart when she, 
by the merest sign in the world, 
had made him to understand that 
he must never hope to look upon 
her in any other light than that of 
a cousin. She remained as friendly 
with him as ever ; perhaps, indeed, 
she became more so. Marcus 
found it very pleasant to spend 
his time with her. By the time 
he had been in town a month, 
both Sir John Vine and Norah had 
returned to the country; the 
return of the first (his business in 
London being finished for a while) 
having taken place before that of 
Norah, who reluctantly followed 
in the course of the week to take 
up her residence with him. Dr. 
John Selby called at Pembridge- 
square frequently, giving as a rea- 
son his interest in Albina’s health. 
Marcus at last came to regard Dr. 
John as his rival, accepting the 
discovery with the most perfect 
good nature, and more than once 
rallying Albinaabout the good-look- 
ing doctor. 

Albina stoutly denied that the 
doctor was anything to her, or that 
he ever could be. 

‘It’s humbug—humbug, Albina,’ 
cried Sir Marcus. ‘At all events 
you have bowled over the fashion- 
able sawbones.’ 
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‘Don’t call him by that horrid 
name.’ 

‘I have always called doctors 
sawbones since I was at school.’ 

‘ Then it is quite time you should 
use less vulgar terms ; and you are 
often very strong in your expres- 
sions. You annoy a good many 
people.’ 

‘Iam afraid I do. But let us 
return to the doctor—you won't 
deny that you think he has some 
hopes.’ 

‘He may have.’ 

‘And what shall you say if you 
find that he has? 

‘Why, No, of course.’ 

Sir Marcus shook his head. The 
next time he saw his cousin she 
was reading a letter. She nodded 


to him, and did not speak until she 
had finished it. 

‘I suppose it is something inter- 
esting,’ he said, as he seated him- 
self opposite to her. She was look- 
ing very beautiful this morning. 


All pallor had left her face, and 
there was a deep flush on it as she 
looked at her cousin. 

‘What do you think, Marcus ?” 

‘That you are reading a letter 
from the doctor, and that he has 
proposed to you.’ 

‘You are right for once,’ she 
answered after a long, thoughtful 
pause. 

‘And so he has made you an 
offer, has he ? I don’t believe you 
will give him No for an answer.’ 
And Sir Marcus almost heaved a 
sigh. 

‘Don’t be silly,’ said Albina, 
who heard the symptoms of the 
suppressed sigh. ‘There is nothing 
for you to grieve about—you know 
that, Marcus.’ 

‘Well, what sort of answer are 
you going to make ?” 

Without replying at once, Albina 
once more read John Selby’s letter. 
When she had done so she arose. 
Its contents had certainly moved 
her more than she had thought it 
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possible that she could be moved 
by them. Sir Marcus, perhaps a 
little surprised, noticed the sup- 
pressed excitement under which 
she was labouring, and misinter- 
preted the cause of it. In his 
opinion his cousin loved the doc- 
tor. It would have been impos- 
sible to have made a greater mis- 
take. She cared nothing for Dr. 
John Selby, but she was neverthe- 
less debating with herself whether 
she should not accept his offer. 

The doctor's letter ran as fol- 
lows : 


‘Dear Miss Northbrooke,—I 
don’t know whether you have any 
suspicion that I love you very much, 
but hope that the announcement of 
my doing so will not occasion you 
much surprise or any displeasure. 
Since it was my pleasure to know 
you intimately, as the circumstance 
of your uncle’s illness during the 
last few months has enabled me to 
do, Ihave day by day found myself 
becoming more attached to you; 
and if you will accord me the favour 
of your love in return, it will be the 
great object of my life to promote 
your happiness in every way in 
which I may be permitted. For 
many reasons I have thought it 
best to make my hopes known to 
you in writing before saying to 
you, in so many words, that I 
honestly and earnestly love you, 
and that I shall always remain 
yours most affectionately, 

‘JouN SELBY.’ 


‘I am anxious to hear what 
answer you are going to give the 
doctor,’ said Marcus. 

‘I will accept him,’ replied Al- 
bina, turning suddenly round to- 
wards her cousin. 

‘Ah, I knew you would. You 
treat him better than you did me.’ 

‘Nonsense, Marcus!’ cried Al- 
bina impatiently. ‘If I hadn't 
liked you very much—with a sin- 
cere, cousinly, honest affection—I 
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might have listened to you. But 
from the moment of listening I 
should have been dishonest to you; 
and I could not bear to be that. 
No, Marcus, I respected you, with 
all your faults, too much to con- 
sent to be yourwife. I wanted you 
to be to me what you have ever 
been. Can’t you understand me, 
Marcus? From the day that I had 
to accustom myself to think of you 
as standing towards me in a fresh 
relationship I should have begun to 
dislike you. And we have been 
such good friends, and shall be al- 
ways, Marcus, shall we not? Dear 
old Marcus, won’t you give me 
credit for acting honestly with 
you ?” 

‘Oh, certainly, Albina; I see 
what you mean. You are an odd 
girl. But about this doctor—I 
should like to know how you 
really think of him.’ 

*I don’t care for him a bit,’ was 
the prompt response, at which 


Marcus opened his large eyes 
widely. 
* And yet you can marry him ?’ 


‘Why not? The thing is done 
every day. Pray don’t look at me 
so! I daresay I shall like Dr. 
Selby in time.’ 

‘Well, I can only say again, that 
you are an odd girl.’ 

‘Now, then, you must go, Marcus, 
for I must write the doctor some 
sort of letter in reply to his. His 
letter to me has no more sentiment 
in it than a prescription. Ha, ha, 
not a bit, I assure you. Now go. 
Good-bye. In ten minutes I shall 
be cool, and shall answer the doc- 
tor in a highly proper way. I shall 
see whether my lessons in polite 
letter-writing, taken under the 
superintendence of many gover- 
nesses—oh, how I used to torment 
them !—can be turned to any prac- 
tical account.’ 

When her cousin left her, much 
puzzled by her proceedings, Al- 
bina’s face lost all her forced gaiety 
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in a moment, and she sat down 
and sighed heavily. 

‘Why should I not do it?’ she 
said to herself. ‘I shall have no 
excuse for thinking of Lewis then.’ 

In a few minutes—minutes of 
earnest thought and self-commune 
—she began her letter to Dr. John 
Selby. Although her answer was 
not a complete one, the letter 
would, at any rate, confer a sense 
of satisfaction on the physician. 

It was to be free from the temp- 
tation represented by Lewis Hard- 
ing that she became willing to 
answer John Selby’s letter in this 
way. That Lewis loved Norah, 
and cared nothing for her, was evi- 
dent enough to her. But the ano- 
malous position in which he stood 
towards Norah—loving her, and yet 
withholding his consent that Norah 
should regard herself as engaged to 
him—made it the more difficult 
for Albina to shape her future con- 
duct, and regulate her thoughts 
respecting him. 

Then there was the possibility 
that Sir John Vine might in the 
end win the affections of Norah 
sufficiently to make her willing to 
be his wife; at any rate, so com- 
promise the general position of 
Lewis, Norah, and himself as to 
cause Lewis to withdraw even his 
present faint claim upon Norah’s 
affections. In this case—remote 
an‘ speculative as it was—would 
Albina be able to strengthen her 
position with Lewis, and secure his 
regard? It was a very hard ques- 
tion to answer. Why had she 
taken one false step? In her de- 
sire of winning Lewis she might 
find herself in the future unequal 
to resist some other temptation. 
She dreaded also that some fresh 
temptation might confront her in 
the present. To be free from all 
such assaults—to make it a matter 
of indifference whether Lewis 
married Norah or did not marry 
her—she had only to accept the 












offer of John Selby. As John 
Selby’s wife she saw herself exempt 
from all the worries, jealousies, 
disappointments, now besetting 
her. It may have been a delusion. 
She honestly saw in it a safeguard, 
and it promised something which 
looked like peace. 

It is true that she did not love 
him. What then? Love is often 
the growth of married life. And 
even if she never loved him, she 
would not be chained to the re- 
grets and hopes by which she was 
enslaved to-day. The novelty of 
her position would bring new inter- 
ests, new occupations, new desires. 

The next day Dr. Selby called 
upon her, and discovered that he 
had only been made delusively hap- 
py by her letter. She had passed 
a sleepless night, thinking about 
Lewis, Norah, and John Selby ; 
and she had risen in the morning 
wretched, haggard, unrefreshed ; 
and with the full resolve of undoing 
all that her letter had done. 

‘I hoped from your kind answer 
to my note,’ said Selby, after lis- 
tening in great surprise to what 
she had to say, ‘that I should 
have found you, Miss Northbrooke, 
willing to satisfy a hope which 
has been very strong within me.’ 

‘Yes, I was afraid so afterwards. 
If I have done wrong, I hope you 
will forgive me,’ answered Albina 
restlessly. 

‘Perhaps I did not express my- 
self with the warmth you had a 
right to expect,’ he said, with grave 
anxiety. ‘If so, it was from no 
shallowness of feeling. It would 
be impossible for any one to love 
you more ardently than I do, and 
to be more ready to promote your 
happiness.’ 

‘I am afraid you are very angry 
with me.’ 

‘ Angry ! Indeed I am not, Miss 
Northbrooke ; but I am deeply, 
deeply grieved. I did not speak 
until I thought I might speak with 
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a strong chance of being heard 
with some pleasure, and your letter 
little prepared me for the reception 
of to-day. Is it possible that you 
can have changed since you wrote 
to me yesterday ? 

‘I wrote under wrong impres- 
sions,’ said Albina hurriedly. ‘It 
was very foolish of me to have 
done so. I ought to have reflected, 
Do not say that I have offended 
you. I wish, Dr. Selby, that I could 
love you—believe me, I do.’ 

‘Shall I ask you too great a 
favour, Miss Northbrooke, to recon- 
sider my proposals, and to postpone 
your final answer until time shall 
have satisfied you, and myself too, 
that your reply is founded on more 
substantial grounds than I can 
quite believe it is established to- 
day ?’ 

‘I should always answer you in 
the same way,’ said Albina slowly. 

‘I hope not.’ 

‘It would be wrong of me to 
play with you,’ said Albina ; ‘and 
you would say that I was doing so 
if I postponed the answer, for the 
answer would be the one I have 
already given you. I have no 
doubt upon the matter! Oh, if I 
had only written to you yester- 
day in the way I ought to have 
done ? 

‘But you were not unprepared 
for my proposal ?” 

“No, I expected it. Did I give 
you encouragement? No. You 
were mistaken in regarding my 
conduct to you as an encour- 
agement to your hopes. I am 
very, very sorry for having caused 
you pain. But for my silly letter 
you would hardly have been misled 
at all. The mischief only began 
then. Sayso.’ 

The doctor almost smiled. Sud- 
denly he saw that the tears had 
come into Albina’s eyes. 

‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ we will say, 
if you wish it, that the mischief 
only began then.’ 
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‘Oh, I have been so troubled ’ 
Albina cried. ‘I cannot tell you 
why : and you know how ill I have 
been. Illness has weakened me 
and made me foolish. Sometimes I 
think I shall be ill again. I hope 
not; for I should not have the 
conscience, after what has taken 
place to-day, to ask you to attend 
me. I should have known my 
own mind better. Can you not see 
some excuse for me, Dr. Selby? 
Oh, sometimes I think it would be 
better for me if I were dead !’ 

Then she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

‘ It grieves me to see you in this 
weak, excitable state. It is not 
difficult for me to believe that you 
have been suffering from much 
mental anxiety.’ 

The paroxysm of tears was soon 
over. 

‘You will think I am very fool- 
ish, she said, ‘ particularly after 
what I have said to you. The 


crying, I daresay, would have been 
proper if I had answered you ina 
different way. There, Dr. Selby, I 


am quite well now. Pray accept 
my thanks for the compliment you 
have paid me, and which | have 
certainly not deserved.’ 

‘I must bow to my fate, I sup- 
pose,’ he answered. 

‘You would not find much hap- 
piness with an hysterical wife, I 
fancy,’ said Albina, almost laugh- 
ing. 

‘How sorry I am that I have 
been unable to win a favourable 
answer from you!’ said Selby with 
great earnestness. He wanted to 
see whether Albina gave any signs 
of changing her demeanour or of 
saying anything in mitigation of her 
answer. But she gave no sign 
whatever. She was troubled ; and 
her face reflected her trouble. She 
knew what was passing in John 
Selby’s mind ; but she could not 
recall her words. He must accept 
his refusal. 
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‘Good-bye, Miss Northbrooke,’ 
he said, holding out his hand. 
‘ Believe me that I shall ever con- 
sider myself your friend, and that 
to know of your happiness will 
always give me unqualified plea- 
sure.’ 

She murmured a good-bye, and 
they parted. 

John Selby felt his disappoint- 
ment keenly, but did his best to 
suppress all outward signs of his 
disquiet. When he found himself 
in his carriage, it was a long time 
before he took up the last week’s 
copy of the Lancet, and began 
reading it. ‘What a strange 
beautiful girl she is! he thought. 
‘] suppose she cares for some one 
else. Idid not like to press her 
with questions on this point. She 
cares for some one of course — 
that’s plain. Ah, I wonder whe- 
ther it is that person whose strange 
engagement to her friend she de- 
scribed to me. Very likely ’ 

Alone, Albina asked herself ear- 
nestly whether she had after all 
done wisely in refusing John Selby. 

‘What troubles I am called upon 
to suffer!’ she cried. ‘ He loves 
me at least. What does Lewis 
Harding care for me? Nothing! 
Nothing in the world ? 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW ALBINA INVESTED HER 
MONEY. 


Two days afterwards Sir Marcus 
Borodaile called again upon his 
cousin. 

From her open avowal that Al- 
binashouldaccept John Selby, Mar- 
cuscame expecting fully tohear that 
she had done so. He found her 
in the drawing-room playing with 
an immense dog—a present of his, 
which had only lately arrived from 
the country. Albina was in good 
spirits at the time, the gambols of 
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the huge dog having made her 
laugh a good deal. As for Mar- 
cus himself, he was far from being 
in a happy humour, having a 
fagged and dissipated look which 
was unusual with him, in spite of 
his many improprieties. He had 
been playing cards with his friends 
Hartridge and Edmeston at a 
certain fast club called the ‘ Des- 
peradoes,’ where there was little 
else save eating, drinking, and high 
play ; and he had there melted a 
good deal of his friend Mr. Castle’s 
opportune advance. 

‘Well, Albina, how has it gone 
with the doctor ?’ he asked, throw- 
ing himself on acouch. ‘I sup- 
pose you have made him very 
happy.’ 

‘No, Marcus, I haven’t ; when 
it came to the point I was obliged 
to say No.’ 

‘The deuce you were! 
ha! Poor doctor—how 
bear it ?” 

‘I think he felt it. Iam sorry 
I hurt his feelings ; but I couldn't 
help it.’ 

‘You hurt my feelings, too,’ 
laughed Sir Marcus. 

*‘ Nonsense.’ 

‘It is clear that you can’t keep 
in the same mind long, Albina.’ 

‘There, pray say nothing more 
about it! You don’t understand 
anything about a woman. You 
know a good deal more about a 
dog, don’t you? And what a 
beautiful creature this is ! And she 
laid her own fair head against that 
of the dog’s, and stroked it. ‘If 
Marcus teases his cousin again 
about bygones doggy shall bite 
him—shall he not?’ she said softly, 
as she opened his great muzzle. 

‘Heigho !’ said Marcus, ‘I feel 
very low-spirited.’ 

* You look so,’ rejoined his cou- 
sin. ‘You don’t seem half so well 
as you did when you came from 
the country. What were you 
doing with yourself yesterday ?” 


Ha, 
did he 


‘Well, last night I was playing 
at the “‘ Desperadoes.”’ 

‘And lost a lot of money, of 
course. O Marcus, why are you 
so silly? Ifyou had not been so 
foolish, poor uncle Northbrooke 
would have left you well off.’ 

‘I know all about it.’ 

‘Did you lose much last night at 
cards ?” 

‘More than I ought. Perhaps I 
shall pick it up again by and by.’ 

‘Don’t play any more. If you 
require money I have plenty ; lam 
ready to let you have what you 
want. Sir John Vine paid uncle’s 
legacy of twenty thousand pounds 
to my account a little while ago. 
You have only to let me know 
what you need, and you shall have 
it. I have to invest this twenty 
thousand, Marcus; I wonder how 
I had better do it.’ 

‘You are one of the dearest 
girls in the world! cried Sir Mar- 
cus enthusiastically ; ‘but I don’t 
actually want any money now— 
besides, I would never sponge on 
you. Iam not quite destitute of 
self-respect. If I borrowed I might 
never pay. I have made my bed, 
and I must lie upon it. It seems 
strange,’ he added, ‘ that my uncle 
should have left the bulk of his 
fortune to this unborn child of my 
sister, Mrs. Erskine ; for it may 
never live after all, and then all the 
money goes to the foundation of a 
hospital. He might have thought 
of me before the hospital.’ 

‘Uncle was ambitious,’ said Al- 
bina; ‘and having no children of 
his own, wanted at any rate a rela- 
tion, who was a boy, to take the 
largest portion of his money. Most 
of this would have been yours, 
Marcus, if you had been different ; 
and I wish it had been. Ofcourse 
cousin Katharine is very happy at 
the prospect.’ 

‘Yes; but Katharine’s is nota 
happy temperament. Since there 
has been a prospect of a child her 
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husband has been a little more 
kind to her, so there is a good 
side to everything. For all that, I 
wish my virtues had not been ex- 
tinguished in my uncle’s eyes be- 
fore this brat was thought of.’ 

Then for some time the cousins 
were silent. Albina played with 
the dog, and Marcus looked rather 
moodily from the window. Sud- 
denly he said : 

‘I think I'll go and look up 
Lewis Harding. I haven’t seen 
him for a day or two. He was then 
trying hard to get some one to take 
up his invention for him.’ 

‘Lewis Harding! said Albina 
quickly. The colour suddenly 
came into her face, and she left off 
playing with the dog. 

‘He is an uncommonly clever 
fellow,’ observed Sir Marcus ; ‘ and 
I never liked any one better. How 
he bearded Sir John! I wish he 
could find some one with money 
enough to take up his invention. 
Others would soon follow. By the 
way, Albina,’ he cried, with wild 
enthusiasm, ‘there’s your twenty 
thousand pounds! Why don’t you 
invest some of that in this inven- 
tion of his ?’ 

* Marcus !’ 

‘It will pay you well. You can 
do what you like with it, you know. 
You will be benefitting yourself 
and doing a generous action at the 
same time. You will make a man 
of Harding! I only wish I could 
help him. I always wish I can help 
any one [ like,’ wild, kind-hearted 
Sir Marcus proceeded. ‘ Think of 
it, Albina, think of it ! 

She was thinking of it—thinking 
of it a good deal more seriously 
than her cousin supposed. 

To help Lewis Harding—to set 
him perhaps on the road to fortune ; 
yes, the plan was worth her con- 
sideration ; and it needed little of 
Sir Marcus Borodaile’s urging to 
enlist all her sympathies in the un- 
dertaking. More than once her 
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uncle had spoken about it to her, 
and always in the tone of a man 
who placed a high estimate upon 
its value. ‘ So,’ she thought, almost 
trembling, ‘I can make Lewis 
Harding’s fortune ; how pleasant it 
will be to do! He will owe money 
and position to me’ 

‘And has no one taken up this 
invention yet? she asked of her 
cousin quickly. 

‘No one. You see it will require 
lots of money; and most people 
hesitate when it is aquestion of lots 
of money.’ 

Albina was all excitement. ‘If 
I advanced the money, I should not 
care to have it known that I had 
done so; to no one—not even to 
Mr. Harding himself.’ 

‘Not to Mr. Harding! Why? 
asked Marcus, in a voice of aston- 
ishment. 

‘Oh, I can’t give any reasons, 
Marcus,’ replied Albina hurriedly. 
‘It would seem strange. At any 
rate, I should dislike the fact to 
be known. If I do what you sug- 
gest, this must be managed. The 
money need not be advanced in 
my name. Surely you can assist 
me in getting this done.’ 

**Pon my word, I don’t know 
how if you want the thing done 
secretly,’ said her cousin, with a 
blank face. ‘There is no neces- 
sity, Albina, why you should go to 
work in the dark as it were. At 
least I can’t see it.’ 

‘Then I can! said his cousin 
emphatically. ‘I am nota strong- 
minded woman, or I should like 
publicity. I could not stand on a 
platform and spout, or draw teeth, 
or preach a sermon. Therefore I 
will avoid all publicity in this 
matter. I might be laughed at. 
You say a large sum will be re- 
quired, Marcus ?” 

‘Oh, yes, thousands! But it 
will be a paying thing. You need 
not despair, or fancy you will lose 
your money.’ 





Honours Divided. 


‘I have no fear of losing my 
money,’ said Albina, in a tone of 
rebuke. ‘Now you must think of 
some person under the cover of 
whose name the necessary sum 
of money is to be advanced ; and 
you must tell Mr. Harding no- 
thing, othing whatever of what has 
passed between us. Promise me 
this, Marcus.’ 

‘I give you my promise. I sup- 
pose Harding will know one day.’ 

Before Sir Marcus left his enthu- 
siastic cousin to see Lewis, it was 
settled by Albina that she would 
render Lewis all the assistance in 
her power ; and Sir Marcus was to 
ascertain what sum would be re- 
quired. When this had been done, 
Marcus was also to find some 
one who would be ready to stand 
forth as the ostensible capitalist. 
Marcus was at a loss to think of 
any one. ‘You must find me 
somebody,’ were Albina’s last 
words, spoken authoritatively to 
him as he was leaving, ‘ and con- 
fine him to secrecy too! Not 
to displease his cousin, he pro- 
mised that he would at all events 
do his best in this respect ; feeling 
at the time quite puzzled where to 
turn. 

Lewis Harding, to whose rooms 
in the Temple he went immediately 
after leaving his cousin, gave him 
information as to the sum of money 
which would be first required. It 
amounted to several thousand 
pounds. 

Suddenly, bewildered Sir Marcus 
bethought him of his friend Mr. 
Castle. Mr. Castle, having to do 
with money, would be likely to 
know others whose profession was 
the same. Moreover, the obliging 
money-lender seemed to be a man 
of the world, with eyes wide open 
to its ways, and a man of intelli- 
gence as well. Mr. Castle, in his 
interesting career, had been mixed 
up with more than one peculiar finan- 
cial arrangement, and was therefore 
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able to give Sir Marcus all the in- 
formation he needed. A friend of 
his, a capitalist himself, agreed to 
undertake the duty of representing 
Albina Northbrooke ; and in a few 
interviews, to the young baronet’s 
delight, the whole matter was ar- 
ranged. This friend of Mr. Cas- 
tle’s — Craikie by name — called 
upon Lewis Harding in the Tem- 
ple, having heard, as he said, from 
other moneyed persons, that Mr, 
Harding had an important inven- 
tion, which only required to be 
fairly started to be a great success. 

‘Well, Harding,’ cried Sir Mar- 
cus boisterously to his friend, a few 
days after the strange affair had 
been arranged, ‘you are on the 
road to fortune now! Craikie is 
a capital fellow—a capital fellow. 
Didn’t he come down handsomely 
with his thousands! Ha, ha! you 
will never forget Craikie, I think. 
We'll drink his good health in 
champagne one of these days! 
When you are a great man I shall 
be eking out a small income by 
billiard-playing at Boulogne. I 
expect I can’t stand the racket 
much longer, for I’ve found it no 
go with Albina. I wish I could 
invent something and find a Mr. 
Craikie!’ Marcus looked cun- 
ningly at Lewis. 

‘ Howthoroughly hoodwinked he 
is ! thought the baronet, taking his 
way with immensestrides afterwards 
through the Temple. ‘I suppose 
Albina will let him into the secret 
one day. Whata girlshe is! It 
was just like her to advance 
the money without any miserable 
quibbling. But what the deuce would 
Sir John Vine say ifhe knew of it ! 

It was not at all difficult to guess 
what this prudent man would think 
of the proceeding. 

Albina was very happy, for she 
was making, as she believed, 
Lewis Harding's fortune. She had 
heard from Norah, the morning 
when her cousin first suggested to 
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her that she might contribute aid 
to Lewis Harding’s invention, to 
the effect that Sir John Vine’s kind- 
ness to her was marked and con- 
stant, and that she repented of 
having thought so hardly of him. 
What more natural, therefore, than 
that Albina should interpret this as 
favouring the ultimate hopes of Sir 
John? But whether the baronet 
had his way with Norah, and left 
Lewis free to be won by Albina, if 
it were possible for her to win him, 
or whether no such issue resulted, 
Albina had the joy of knowing 
that she was helping the man 
whom she loved most dearly in the 
world. Poor, fond, passionate, 
generous, wilful Albina—she might 
claim, indeed, forgiveness, guia 
multum amavit f 


Towards the middle of the sum- 
mer considerable progress had 
been made in carrying out the in- 
vention of Lewis Harding. Many 


engineers watched this progress 
with interest, critical or friendly. 
It was a novelty in steam naviga- 
tion, though there were two other 
schemes having a similar object in 


view afloat. A few months would 
be required to complete it. 

One or two friends suggested 
that Mr. Harding would have been 
wise had he taken more time to 
mature his designs. On the other 
hand, there were plenty to assure 
him that the success of his inven- 
tion would be established beyond 
dispute. 

To Norah he had written peri- 
Odically, Sir John Vine not having 
said anything further as to their 
intercourse ; but he did not deem 
it prudent that their understand- 
ing should be changed from its 
original nature until he could 
speak with certainty as to his suc- 
cess. . 

In the course of a few months 
he believed that he was justified 
in doing so. 


Honours Divided. 


Whereupon he wrote Norah a 
long letter, in which he referred in 
glowing terms to the progress of 
his invention, concluding his letter 
in these words: ‘I hope you will 
not blame me for having asked 
you to hold the position to me in 
which you have stood for some 
months. If it has given rise to 
any unpleasantness, I will do my 
best in the future to compensate 
you for it. If you think that I 
have been proud, I pray you to 
pardon the fault. To me it seems 
that pride is no unnecessary quality 
in a man if he wishes to stand 
justly with others, and justly with 
his better self. Dearest, dearest 
Norah, from this moment we can 
at any rate look forward to become 
husband and wife at no distant 
date. I do not think I have de- 
layed writing in this tone a day 
more than circumstances rendered 
necessary. You will of course tell 
Sir John Vine at once, and I will 
write to him when I have heard 
from you. Trusting this letter will 
confer as much pleasure upon you 
as the writing of it has done upon 
myself, I am, and have always 
been, your most affectionate Lewis 
Harding.’ 

He had only just finished writing 
it, when his old friend Mr. Beving- 
ton came in. 

‘What an age since I saw you!” 
cried Lewis in high spirits. ‘I 
don’t think you have been here 
since my invention was fairly 
started.’ 

‘No, I believe not. I have just 
now come from Blackwall, and have 
seen your machinery in progress. 
You have found a good friend, 
Lewis.’ 

*Oh, yes! Craikie is a capital 
fellow. It will be a success, a 
grand success !’ 

‘Will it? 

‘Unquestionably. I have just 
written to Norah, telling her all 
about it. She is now to under- 
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stand that she will marry me one 
day.’ 

‘Lewis,’ said Mr. Bevington 
quietly, ‘your invention will not 
be a success: it will be a failure.’ 

‘You are joking with me.’ 

‘I don’t state this on my own 
authority, but on that of some of 
the most eminent men of the day, 
who were present with me. It will 
be a failure because you were in 
too great a hurry to develop your 
ideas thoroughly. I feared it might 
be so. Why did you not take 
your friend Mr. Northbrooke’s 
advice? You have risked your 
name and Mr. Craikie’s money.’ 
And Lewis Harding’s friend shook 
his head sadly. 

‘Mr. Bevington,’ cried Lewis, 
aghast, ‘it is impossible ! 


‘It is the truth, Lewis; and I 
am afraid you know it too late. 
It was demonstrated to me this 
day that there were certain con- 
tingencies for which you had not 
provided, and that, brought face 
to face with these contingencies, 
your invention will prove a certain 
failure ! 

‘I really cannot believe you! 
And Lewis’s eyes fell upon his 
letter to Norah Lane: his heart 
sank. 

‘There are others who will tell 
you the same story.’ 

‘ If it is so, it will be no good to 
send this,’ said Lewis with a heavy 
sigh, as, after a few moments’ con- 
sideration, he tore up the letter he 
had just written in such high spirits 
to Norah Lane. 


[To be continued. ] 


SY MPATHY. 
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GRUDGE not thy sympathy; the heavy grief 
Well may have pangs untouched by human powers ; 
Its root too deep to reach with help of ours, 


When Death has set his signet on the leaf, 


And bound our darlings in 


his fatal sheaf. 


Still, even as the gracious evening showers 


Fall in soft pity on the wit! 


1ered flowers, 


Winning a faint revival, sweet though brief, 


So, spite the bitter wail, ‘ Leave woe alone,’ 
Gentle and patient seek the sufferer’s side ; 


After long days, prompt ha 
Will shed 
And, even repulsed, a kind 
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1d soothing cone 
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» hal Arraw'c nile - 
eir Daim on sorrows sulien tide; 


ness cannot die— 


The hearts that give are blest in sympathy. 





TROUBADOUR SONGS. 
XVI, LOVE'S CONCENTRATED KISS. 
By ARNAUD DE MARVEIL, 


——@———_ 


‘L'amour qu'il concut pour la Vicomtesse Adelaide, fille de Raymond V., Comte de 
Toulouse, le rendit poéte: il célébra, suivant l'usage du temps, sa passion et ses peines. 
Exilé par suite de la jalousie d’un amant plus heureux et plus illustre, il chanta avec déli- 


catesse les tourments de l’absence. I] mourut, A ce qu'on pense, avant sa belle, laquelle 
expira en 1200,’ 


Translated in the original metre. The whole poem, as quoted by Raynouard, extends to 
o 4 e 
more than 200 lines. | 


Main, whose transparent loveliness 

These feeble words can ne’er express, 

For whom I sigh, for whom I weep ; 

Though secret forced my name to keep, 

Thou easily wilt understand 

Who hails thee now, at Love’s cOmmand. . . . 


Love bids me write thee words less weak 
Than those my lips might dare to speak ; 
And when Love speaks his sovereign will 
We must his high commands fulfil. . . . 


The wish once more thy form to see 
Holds o’er my heart supremacy. 

A hundred times while day is bright, 
A hundred in the solemn night, 

I pray my God to end this strife, 

To give me love, or take my life : 
For well thou knowest I'd cease to be 
Rather than lose my hold on thee ; 
My words, my deeds are not my own, 
Each owes its birth to thee alone! . 


*-. 


Though suffering grief the livelong day, 

*Tis night that wears my soul away : 

For then my vigil lone I keep, 

While all around me calmly sleep. 

When rest o’erspreads the earth and sky, 

On sleepless couch I turn, I sigh ; 

I stretch my empty arms, and still 

Thou art not near, those arms to fill ; 

Then I extend them towards that part 

Where, far away, I know thou art. 

Though such be now my state of thrall, 

One word from thee can calm it all. 

O lady good as thou art fair, 

When shall we mutual transport share ? 

When shall I in one close embrace 

Enfold thee, gaze upon thy face, 

And in one long and loving kiss 

Concentrate all Love’s ling’ring bliss? 
MAURICE DAVIES. 





